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Introduction 

Mr.  Price  [presiding].  Today,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State  and  the 
Judiciary,  to  Raleigh  and  to  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina.  I  am  also  happy  to  welcome  Congressman  Jim 
Moran  from  northern  Virginia,  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  and 
a  good  friend,  who  has  traveled  here  from  Washington  this  morn- 
ing to  be  with  us. 

This  Subcommittee,  which  covers  a  very  wide  swath  of  federal 
policy,  initiates  an  Appropriations  Bill  each  year  that  funds  the 
programs  under  these  departments'  jurisdiction. 

Our  focus  today  is  on  the  wide  range  of  crime  prevention  and  law 
enforcement  programs  that  we  fund  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Our  goal  is  to  hear  about  how  some  of  these  programs  work  here 
in  Raleigh  and  throughout  North  Carolina,  to  learn  what  is  work- 
ing well  and  what  we  can  do  better. 

Our  discussions,  I  am  certain,  will  go  somewhat  beyond  these 
programs  because,  after  all,  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  broad  sub- 
ject of  intense  public  concern.   Crime  and  law  enforcement  and 
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crime  prevention  are  on  the  minds  of  everyone  this  year.  Violent 
crime  is  touching  the  Uves  of  more  and  more  of  our  citizens.  It  is 
not  confined  to  big-city  areas,  as  we  all  know,  it  is  reaching  our 
rural  areas,  our  small  towns,  our  suburbs,  even  our  schools. 

Our  Subcommittee  hearing  today  is  an  attempt  to  bring  key  deci- 
sion-makers out  of  Washington,  beyond  the  beltway,  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  problems  faced  every  day  by  individuals  dealing  with 
crime  and  the  criminal  justice  system  and  others  who  are  working 
in  innovative  ways  to  prevent  crime,  to  give  young  people  opportu- 
nities before  crime  even  becomes  an  option. 

We  are  proceeding  today  by  working  with  three  panels  of  expert 
witnesses — panels  on  children,  on  law  enforcement,  and  on  innova- 
tions in  crime  prevention  and  law  enforcement. 

We  hope  you  are  not  deceived  by  the  fact  that  only  two  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  are  present.  This  is  typical  for  hearings  out- 
side of  Washington.  In  fact,  we  created  something  of  a  scheduling 
problem  by  setting  this  hearing  up  for  the  day  before  the  Congress 
reconvenes. 

Our  Subcommittee  actually  consists  of  nine  members,  all  of 
whom  will  have  access  to  the  transcript  of  this  hearing  and  will  be 
working  with  us.  Those  members,  by  the  way,  include  another 
North  Carolinian,  Charles  Taylor,  who  represents  the  11th  District 
in  western  North  Carolina.  That  full  hearing  record  will  be  made 
available  to  all  of  the  members  of  our  Subcommittee,  as  well  as  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  and  other  interested  members.  So 
the  input  and  the  discussions  here  today  will  have  a  wide  reader- 
ship. They  are  very  important,  I  think,  in  putting  a  human  face  on 
many  of  the  funding  decisions,  the  program  decisions,  that  we  will 
be  making  this  year. 

So  we  are  happy  to  have  you  here  and  we  look  forward  to  a  use- 
ful day  that  will  help  us  make  better  decisions  and  to  set  better 
priorities. 

I  am  glad  to  have  Jim  Moran  here,  I  appreciate  his  traveling 
down  this  morning,  and  would  be  happy  to  recognize  him  now  for 
any  opening  statement  he  would  care  to  make. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  represent  an  area  of  northern  Virginia,  and  Virginia,  as  North 
Carolina,  has  experienced  some  alarming  trends  in  the  area  of 
crime.  We  notice  that  the  trend  is  actually  down,  the  incidences  of 
crime  are  less  today  than  they  were  10,  20  years  ago,  but  what  is 
most  troubling  is  that  the  crime  that  is  being  committed  tends  to 
be  much  more  violent,  it  tends  to  be  of  a  more  random  nature  and 
it  tends  to  be  committed  by  younger  people. 

And  so  that  is  what  we  would  like  to  discuss  today.  We  would 
like  to  get  the  perspectives  of  individual  young  people  and  the  per- 
spectives of  organizations  that  are  involved  in  this  issue  to  enhance 
our  understanding  and  then  to  relate  that  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that  provide  funding  for  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Judiciary.  We  will  be  having  hearings,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  this  week  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  Parole  Commission  and  other  related  criminal  justice 
agencies. 

The  issue  of  youth  crime  seems  to  be  one  that  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  entire  country.  As  Chairman  Price  suggested. 


this  is  perhaps  the  number  one  concern  on  the  minds  of  most 
Americans  today.  It  ought  to  be  because  schools  are  becoming  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  places  to  send  our  children  in  some  commu- 
nities; whereas,  they  ought  to  be  the  safest  place  in  any  commu- 
nity. But  what  happens  in  schools  is  largely  a  reflection  of  what 
happens  in  communities.  And  so  what  we  have  got  to  search  for  are 
safe  school  solutions.  How  can  we  create  an  environment  where  our 
teachers  and  our  administrators  do  not  have  to  have  a  course  in 
law  enforcement  training  but  can  rely  exclusively  upon  their  back- 
ground in  education  and  school  administration. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  would  like — I  would  like  to  hear  about 
are  some  of  the  influences  that  particularly  young  people  have  on 
their  decision-making,  on  their  choices  of  how  to  inter-relate  with 
other  people  and  how  to  spend  their  recreational  time.  One  of  the 
troubling  statistics  that  we  have  seen,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
juvenile  crime  has  doubled  in  the  last  five  years,  is  that  before  the 
average  student  gets  out  of  elementary  school,  they  have  witnessed 
over  80,000  murders  on  television  and  more  than  100,000  acts  of 
violence.  It  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  this  does  not  leave  some 
impression  on  the  minds  of  impressionable  young  people. 

So  that  is  some  of  the  things  that  we  would  like  to  discuss  today, 
and  I  know  it  is  going  to  be  a  valuable  hearing  for  the  entire  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have 
called  this  field  hearing  and  have  made  such  a  special  effort  in  this 
area  within  the  entire  Congress. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you. 

I  also  want  to  thank  George  Schafer  of  the  Subcommittee  staff 
for  journeying  to  North  Carolina  this  morning  and  assisting  us. 
Don  DeArmon  of  my  own  staff  has  led  in  setting  up  this  hearing, 
assisted  by  John  Maron  and  by  members  of  my  district  staff.  We 
also  want  to  thank  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Educators  for 
the  use  of  this  fine  facility.  We  will  have  time  for  more  acknowl- 
edgements later,  but  a  lot  of  work  has  gone  into  this  day  and  I 
thank  those  who  have  helped  us  with  this.  We  will  now  proceed 
with  our  first  panel. 

Panel  of  Teenagers 

In  considering  the  many  aspects  of  crime  and  law  enforcement 
and  crime  prevention  that  we  could  have  talked  about  today,  and 
of  course  we  could  have  gone  on  for  many  days,  it  struck  us  right 
away  that  there  was  no  more  appropriate  starting  point  than  to 
look  at  the  situation  of  our  young  people. 

There  are  statistics,  as  Congressman  Moran  has  said,  that  indi- 
cate that  serious  crimes  are  being  committed  by  younger  and 
younger  children,  and  policymakers  are  coming  to  realize  that  our 
crime  prevention  efforts  increasingly  must  intervene  with  our  chil- 
dren at  an  earlier  point,  at  a  point  when  it  can  make  a  positive  dif- 
ference in  their  lives. 

We  want  to  hear,  first  of  all  today,  from  teenagers  directly,  and 
we  are  fortunate  that  four  teenagers  have  agreed  to  be  with  us 
today.  I  want  to  thank  Virginia  Price  and  Gwen  Chun,  Tommy 
Clark,  Mike  Bryant,  Angle  McMillan  for  their  assistance  in  making 


recommendations  and  arrangements  for  our  panel  of  teenage  young 
people  today. 

We  want  to  welcome  all  of  you.  We  know  that  maybe  you  have 
not  been  exactly  in  this  kind  of  situation  before,  but  we  hope  that 
we  can  make  you  comfortable  and  have  a  good  conversation  here. 
It  will  not  last  too  long,  but  it  will  help  us  to  be  able  to  talk  with 
you  and  hear  first-hand  what  some  of  your  experiences  have  been. 
And  if  you  don't  have  an  objection,  I  would  like  to  use  first  names 
for  each  of  you — that  is  the  way  we  will  proceed. 

We  are  asking  for  two  different  perspectives  during  this  portion 
of  our  panel  on  children.  Jason  and  Kathy  have  each  been  partici- 
pants in  a  focus  group  of  teenagers  that  was  constituted  after  that 
tragic  shooting  at  the  Millbrook  High  School,  which  we  are  all  too 
aware  of  in  this  community.  We  have  asked  them  to  give  a  teen- 
ager's perspective  on  what  it  is  like  in  our  schools  today — what  are 
the  problems,  how  are  young  people  dealing  with  these  problems, 
what  programs  are  out  there,  if  any,  that  are  working  successfully 
that  you  think  have  some  promise.  And  most  importaintly,  what 
should  we  be  doing  that  we  are  not  doing  now  to  confront  the  in- 
creasing level  of  school  violence. 

Kwame  and  Israel  have  been  asked  to  give  a  different  perspec- 
tive, the  perspective  of  teenagers  who  have  first-hand  experience 
with  our  juvenile  justice  system.  We  very  much  want  to  hear  how 
the  system  has  worked  or  not  worked  for  them,  what  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities or  interventions  at  an  earlier  age  might  have  helped  them 
through  difficult  times,  and  what  should  we  be  doing  now,  how  can 
we  help  them  move  ahead  and  get  on  with  their  lives  in  a  positive 
way. 

First,  we  would  like  to  turn  to  Jason  and  Kathy.  Jason  and 
Kathy  came  recommended  to  us  because  of  the  focus  group  that 
they  have  been  participating  in,  Jason  is  a  senior  at  Gamer  High 
School.  He  has  actually  already  been  inducted  into  the  Navy,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  high  school  graduation  in  June  will  be 
reporting  to  the  Great  Lakes  Training  Center  for  his  basic  training. 
He  has  decided  to  become  a  Navy  corpsman  and  to  complete  hos- 
pital specialization  training. 

So  Jason,  we  want  to  welcome  you  here  today.  And  we  would 
welcome  first  any  comments  that  you  would  want  to  make  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  and  then  Mr.  Moran  and  I  probably  will  have  some 
questions  for  both  of  you. 

Mr.  Otey.  Thank  you. 

First  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Congressman  and  this  Committee 
for  allowing  me  to  come  here  and  give  my  views  and  ever3^hing 
about  what  is  going  on  in  schools  today  and  about  incidents  that 
are  happening  around. 

Mr.  Price.  Jason,  you  might  move  that  microphone  just  a  little 
closer  so  we  can  hear  you  better. 

Mr.  Otey.  Thank  you. 

First  of  all,  it  is  true  that  the  incidents  of  violence  are  down,  but 
it  is  very  true  that  they  are  getting  more  violent.  It  has  gone  from 
the  every  day  thing  of  "I  am  going  to  beat  you  up,"  to  "I  am  going 
to  kill  you."  You  hear  that  more  and  more  every  day.  And  I  believe 
the  reason  this  is  happening  is  it  is  a  lot  more  easy  to  get  a  weapon 
and  a  gun.  You  can  go  out  in  the  street  and  get  yourself  a  gun  very 


simple — ^you  can  go  on  the  street  comer  and  get  yourself  a  MAC- 
10,  a  12-gauge,  very  simple. 

One  of  the  things  that  my  school  is  doing  right  now  is  the  use 
of  metal  detectors  at  football  games  and  athletic  events.  The  only 
problem  with  using  metal  detectors  is  that  students  are  getting 
wise  to  it  and  are  learning  how  to  get  the  weapons  inside  the  sta- 
dium before  they  get  there,  so  when  they  come  through,  they  are 
clean  and  they  are  picking  them  up  when  they  get  in  there. 

One  of  the  main  things  that  is  happening  now  is  that  students 
and  kids  of  a  younger  nature  are  beginning  to  lose  respect  for  el- 
ders and  their  peers.  The  only  way  I  think  we  can  get  this  back 
is  by  having  groups  and  things  like  we  have,  like  peer  mediation 
and  we  have  a  SAVE  Club,  Students  Against  Violence  Everywhere. 
My  school  has  gotten  together  the  athletes,  the  people  on  student 
council  and  all  the  people  that  students  look  up  to  in  the  school — 
they  have  gotten  us  together  on  committees  and  sent  us  around 
and  we  are  talking  to  students  about  what  we  have  done  to  keep 
out  of  trouble,  how  we  can  keep  them  out  of  trouble  and  just  being 
a  friend  and  seeing  what  is  going  on. 

With  me  personally,  I  know  what  is  going  on  because  I  was  on 
the  street  for  awhile,  just  hanging  out,  you  know,  just  getting  in 
a  lot  of  trouble.  But  then  my  friends  pulled  me  to  the  side,  saw  all 
the  trouble  I  was  getting  into,  and  I  realized  what  was  wrong,  so 
I  found  my  way  out  was  going  into  athletics.  I  got  involved  with 
football  and  basketball  and  sports.  But  that  is  not  going  to  work 
for  all  students,  they  must  find  another  way  to  get  out  and  not 
hang  on  the  streets. 

One  thing  we  have  is  called  peer  mediation.  Our  peer  mediation 
group  is  made  up  of  our  counselor,  Bruce  Hahn  and  a  student 
named  Roy  Gilchrist  who  brought  it  up  to  the  students.  When  we 
get  a  student  together — when  two  students  start  fighting,  that  stu- 
dent will  go  in  there  and  try  to  figure  out  what  happened  and  give 
suggestions  on  how  they  can  resolve  it  without  using  their  fists  or 
guns  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff. 

We  also  have  a  police  officer  on  our  campus  to  help  out  with 
fights  and  everything  because  the  fights  are  getting  a  lot  more 
hard  for  the  teachers  to  handle  with  the  use  of  weapons  and  every- 
thing now.  So  we  have  a  police  officer  on  our  campus  now. 

And  my  school  also  has  a  thing  called  an  annual  drug  search. 
Students  know  it  is  coming  so  the  students  have  a  chance  to  get 
the  stuff  off  campus  before  anything  happens,  so  that  drug  search 
really  does  not  work  that  well  at  my  school. 

One  thing  that  happened  recently  in  Gamer  was  a  family  that 
was  taken  hostage  by  two  17-year  olds.  The  two  17-year  olds  went 
to  the  house,  had  guns  and  held  that  family  hostage.  This  was  the 
second  time  in  a  year  the  same  family  was  taken  hostage  by  two 
different  people.  This  family  has  gone  to  talk  to  the  police  and  ev- 
erything about  getting  guns  off  the  street,  but  the  police  are  like 
"we  don't  know  what  we  can  do  right  now  because  we  are  trying 
everything  we  can,"  but  I  believe  the  thing  we  need  to  do  is  cut 
back  on  gun  production  because  if  you  cut  back  on  gun  production, 
that  is  less  guns  you  have  on  the  street  and  less  access  people  can 
have  to  them.  People  are  trying  to  get  that  week's  waiting  list,  you 
have  to  be  21  in  order  to  buy  a  gun — they  are  not  going  to  wait 


that  week,  they  are  going  to  go  on  the  street,  find  a  guy  on  the  cor- 
ner and  buy  a  gun  for  $20.00  and  they  are  out  the  door  in  crime 
again.  So  based  on  that  view,  it  is  a  Httle  hard  to  figure  out  how 
we  are  going  to  get  those  guns  off  the  street  without  cutting  back 
on  gun  production. 

My  views  on  the  gun  production  is  that  the  only  people  that 
should  have  guns  are  hunters  and  policemen.  If  you  are  not  hunt- 
ing and  you  are  not  a  policeman,  you  should  not  have  access  to  a 
gun.  If  you  don't  have  a  hunting  license  or  you  are  not  a  police  offi- 
cer, I  do  not  believe  you  should  have  a  gun.  Having  a  gun  for  home 
protection  just  is  a  way  to  get  more — it  is  a  way  to  have  more  kill- 
ing in  the  household,  causing  accidents  and  things  of  that  nature. 
That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

And  in  school,  I  believe  the  only  way  we  can  cut  down  on  school 
violence  is  to  have  the  people  that  students  look  up  to  come  down 
and  talk  to  the  students.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  right 
now  and  it  has  cut  back  considerably  on  the  crime  and  the  violence 
that  is  happening  at  my  school. 

Mr.  Price.  Okay,  Jason,  thank  you  very  much.  That  helps  get  us 
started.  We  will  come  back  to  you  in  just  a  minute  for  some  ques- 
tions that  will  let  you  say  a  little  more  about  some  of  these  efforts. 

Let  us  turn  to  Kathy  now.  Kathy  Oates  is  a  senior  at  Millbrook 
High  School,  she  is  active  in  dance  and  modeling  activities  and 
works  at  three  part  time  jobs,  including  one  as  a  modeling  instruc- 
tor and  one  in  conjunction  with  a  high  school  marketing  course. 
Kathy  is  a  senior,  as  is  Jason.  And  her  plans  for  next  year  include 
attending  Wake  Technical  Community  College  and  then  maybe 
later  going  on  to  UNC-Wilmington  or  another  four-year  school  with 
an  eye  possibly  on  a  career  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

So  Kathy,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  here  today.  We  hope  you 
will  proceed  now  with  any  comments  that  you  would  like  to  make. 
You  need  to  pull  the  mike  up  so  we  can  hear  you  very  clearly. 

Ms.  Gates.  First,  I  also  would  like  to  thank  you  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  student  views.  There  are 
several  comments  that  I  would  like  to  make. 

I  am  a  senior  at  Millbrook  High  School,  and  I  too  have  noticed 
a  reduction  in  crime  there.  I  believe  that  the  police  officers  that  we 
have  on  our  campus  help  to  make  that  reduction  in  crime  possible. 
The  police  officers  are  very  visible,  but  they  do  not  get  in  the  way 
of  normal  student  activities.  They  also  make  the  students  feel  a  lot 
safer. 

Also,  I  believe  that  new  students,  when  they  come  into  the 
school,  should  get  to  know  their  guidance  counselors  and  their 
teachers  because  that  way  when  there  is  a  problem  that  arises, 
they  can  go  to  that  person  and  talk  about  it  before  it  results  into 
something  violent. 

I  don't  believe  that  metal  detectors  would  work  because  there  are 
too  many  students,  and  for  all  those  students  to  have  to  go  through 
one  metal  detector  or  three  metal  detectors,  I  think  it  would  just 
take  too  much  time.  And  also,  like  Jason  said,  there  are  ways  that 
students  around  that,  like  throwing  weapons  over  the  fence  at  a 
football  game  or  just  tossing  a  weapon  somewhere,  going  to  get 
checked  and  then  coming  back.  There  are  so  many  entrances  and 
exits  to  a  school,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  make  sure  everybody  is 


clean  and  there  are  also  not  enough  teachers  to  guard  every  single 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  school.  So,  in  my  opinion,  I  don't  think  that 
would  work  as  well  as  other  things,  like  the  police  officers. 

When  it  comes  to  being  able  to  report  something  that  you  might 
know  or  whatever,  I  think  that  going  to  the  front  office  would  kind 
of  be  a  little  scary,  not  because  the  administrators,  you  could  not 
trust  them  or  anything,  basically  just  because  there  is  too  much 
traffic  of  other  students  going  in  and  out  and  you  could  also  be 
scared  that  you  would  be  overheard  by  another  student  and  then 
that  student  would  go  and  tell  somebody.  I  think  that  is  another 
important  reason  that  the  police  officers  are  there,  so  you  can  go 
and  tell  the  police  officer,  maybe  drop  a  note  or  there  could  be  a 
confidential  hotline  set  up  that  you  could  call — that  is  an  idea. 

So  that  is  basically  everything.  If  there  is  anything — if  you  have 
a  question  or  anything,  that  I  could  elaborate,  that  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  Price.  Jason  mentioned  some  of  the  discussions  that  have 
been  going  on  among  young  people.  You  all  were  part  of  this  focus 
group  after  this  tragedy  at  Millbrook.  Could  you  tell  us,  Kathy, 
about  what  you  are  hearing  other  kids  saying  and  what  kind  of  dis- 
cussions you  have  underway  now  and  how  people  have  dealt  with 
this  tragedy  that  occurred  in  your  school — what  you  think  has 
changed  since  that  occurred. 

Ms.  Gates.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  people  at  our  school  that 
became  very — I  guess  I  am  not  sure  how  to  put  it — maybe  violence 
conscientious  or  something.  There  was  the  green  ribbon  that  a  lot 
of  people  showed,  then  the  involvement  in  the  school  activity 
SAVE. 

There  was  something  else — I  think  that  we  should  have  like  a 
mediation  course.  In  junior  high  we  had  one  where,  like  Jason  said 
also,  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  at  our  school.  But  basically 
just  showing  support  like  we  had  for  the  after-school — the  SAVE 
Club. 

Mr.  Price.  Well  when  we  think  about  the  ways  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  violence  in  schools  and  help  kids  deal  with  their  anger 
and  conflicts  in  non-violent  ways,  we  often  hear  about  these  medi- 
ation courses,  getting  kids  to  talk  about  what  is  bothering  them 
and  figure  out  better  ways  of  dealing  with  these  problems. 

Can  you  describe,  Jason,  in  a  little  more  detail,  what  peer  medi- 
ation is  exactly  and  how  it  works? 

Mr.  Otey.  Okay.  Peer  mediation  is  basically  when  a  teacher  or 
someone  will  hear  about  two  students  arguing  or  they  will  get  in 
a  fight  in  school,  if  it  is  not  a  major  infraction,  if  they  did  not  bring 
out  a  weapon  or  anything,  they  will  go  find  a  peer  mediator,  some- 
one who  has  been  trained  by  the  school  to  deal  with  the  incident 
and  they  will  send  the  student  in  there  with  the  students — there 
will  be  a  teacher  in  there  with  them  in  case  anything  happens — 
but  the  student  will  go  in  there  because  it  seems  as  though  a  stu- 
dent will  not  listen  to  a  teacher  but  if  he  sees  someone  who  is  like 
on  the  football  team  or  on  student  council,  someone  they  know  and 
respect 

Mr.  Price.  So  this  is  a  fellow  student  who  helps  them  work  it 
out. 

Mr.  Otey.  Yes,  this  is  a  fellow  student,  generally  the  same  age 
and  same  year  in  school  and  everything.  So  they  will  go  in  there 
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and  talk  to  that  student  because  that  student  will  more  or  less  lis- 
ten to  a  friend  than  a  teacher.  If  they  do  not  respect  the  school 
enough  to  not  fight,  they  are  not  going  to  respect  any  teachers. 

What  the  person  will  do  is  go  in  there,  find  out  what  the  problem 
was  and  give  suggestions  and  reasons  why  they  should  not  fight 
and  how — and  tell  them  how  they  could  resolve  this  without  using 
their  fists  or  weapons  and  not  getting  in  trouble.  So  basically  all 
it  is,  is  a  student  will  go  in  there  with  two  other  students  and  just 
help  them  out,  give  them  suggestions  and  give  them  ways  to  get 
out  the  trouble  they  were  in. 

Mr.  Price.  Have  you  been  one  of  these  peer  mediators  yourself? 

Mr.  Otey.  I  was  up  to  be  a  peer  mediator,  I  went  through  two 
days  of  training  but  I  had  to  stop  because  of  my  athletics  and  my 
schedule  and  things. 

Mr.  Price.  But  the  kids  who  are  doing  this  do  go  through  some 
training?  What  kind  of  training  is  that? 

Mr.  Otey.  It  is — I  believe  it  was  two  and  a  half  weeks  of  training 
before  and  after  school.  You  go  in  there  and  they  bring  in  coun- 
selors from  different  schools  and  city  counselors  from  school  dis- 
tricts, and  they  will  come  there  and  give  you  ideas  and  suggestions 
on  how  you  can  help  another  student.  They  tell  you  like  how  to 
keep  a  person  from  getting  on  edge,  keep  them  cool,  not  getting 
their  anger  up  any  Mgher  than  it  is.  First,  they  tell  you  how  to 
calm  the  person  down — ^that  is  the  first  thing  you  have  got  to  do, 
calm  them  down.  Then  you  listen  to  their  reasons  and  give  a  listen- 
ing ear  so  they  you  can  hear  what  they  are  sa3ring  and  try  to  un- 
derstand where  they  are  coming  from.  And  one  thing  you  cannot 
do  is  not  take  sides.  If  you  start  taking  sides,  you  are  going  to  get 
the  other  person  even  more  angry. 

Basically  the  training  is  three  weeks — a  week  and  a  half  of 
learning  how  to  keep  your  cool  and  learning  how  to  the  other  peo- 
ple can  keep  their  cool,  just  suggestions — they  give  you  suggestions 
on  giving  the  students  suggestions  on  how  to  resolve  their  prob- 
lems— is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  Price.  Both  of  you  have  said  that  sometimes  when  a  conflict 
develops  like  this,  it  is  better  to  have  someone  to  talk  to  other  than 
teachers  and  school  administrators,  maybe  one  of  your  peers.  And 
Kathy  mentioned  these  law  enforcement  officers  that  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  schools.  How  has  that  worked,  Kathy,  are  there  police 
officers  readily  available  around  your  school  or  are  they  there  only 
occasionally? 

Ms.  Gates.  Well  at  our  school,  at  Millbrook,  we  have  Officer 
Warbock,  and  not  only  does  he  make  himself  visible,  but  he  kind 
of— he  becomes  friendly  with  the  students.  He  will  walk  by  and  he 
will  say  hello,  and  it  adds  that  trust,  it  builds  trust  and  friendship 
with  him.  Myself,  I  would  feel  very  comfortable  going  up  and  tell- 
ing him  something.  But  of  course  I  would  still  want  that  kind  of 
confidentiality  of  myself  being^not  being  named,  for  my  own  per- 
sonal protection,  but  I  think  that  that  would  be  good. 

Mr.  Price.  You  need  somebody  to  turn  to  when  these  situations 
develop. 

Ms.  Oates.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  Well  you  both  said  that  metal  detectors  are  not  work- 
ing, that  you  have  got  to  do  far  more  than  just  set  up  machines 


that  screen  students  as  they  come  in.  What  does  work  in  terms  of 
just  communicating  the  message  that  weapons  have  no  place  what- 
soever in  the  school  or  on  the  athletic  field  or  anywhere  near  school 
activities? 

Mr.  Otey.  Well  at  my  school,  at  the  football  games  when  they 
set  the  metal  detectors — when  they  found  out  that  was  not  working 
very  well,  they  started  fencing  off  the  bleachers  so  students  could 
not  get  around,  and  they  made  the  rule  that  you  cannot  walk  and 
get  food  until  half  time,  when  they  have  police  officers  around  to 
watch  students.  That  started  not  to  work  because  students  are 
finding  dark  comers  to  go  into  and  get  into  fights,  just  comers 
where  no  police  officers — they  go  behind  the  concession  stand,  over 
by  trees  and  all  that  stuff.  So  that  was  not  working  very  well,  so 
then  my  school  got  these  posters  that  list  what  can  happen  to  you 
if  you  bring  a  weapon  to  school.  All  that  happened  with  those  is 
that  they  got  written  on,  they  got  ripped  down,  torn  in  half  and  you 
found  them  on  the  floor  the  next  day. 

So  that  is  what  my  school  has  done  to  try  and  reduce  the  vio- 
lence, but  it  has  not  really  worked  all  that  well. 

Mr.  Price.  Kathy,  what  is  your  experience?  Have  there  been,  do 
you  think,  weapons  brought  to  athletic  events  or  into  the  school  to 
any  extent  at  Millbrook? 

Ms.  Gates.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  there  have  been.  I  cannot  real- 
ly remember  a  time,  there  might  have  been  something  like  after 
the  game  when  the  people  are  driving  off",  something  like  that.  But 
it  never  really  sticks  out  in  my  mind  at  a  game  when  we  have  had 
one  that  I  am  aware  of,  but  I  am  sure  there  are  probably  people 
that  carry  them.  But  I  just  cannot  think  of  one  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  for  people  of  Congressman  Moran's  generation 
and  mine,  we  all  remember  school  yard  fights,  you  know,  and  how 
the  word  would  spread  that  somebody  was  going  to  have  a  fight 
after  school.  But  what  is  different  now  is  that  deadly  weapons  are 
often  a  part  of  that,  and  that  changes  things  entirely.  So  I  know 
that  is  one  of  the  problems  that  you  are  trying  to  come  to  grips 
with. 

Congressman  Moran,  do  you  have  any  questions  or  comments? 

Mr.  Moran.  Neither  of  you  mentioned  the  family  and  I  am  won- 
dering if  you  have  some  impressions  over  the  role  that  families 
play  in  this  increase  of  violence.  Some  people  have  suggested  that 
the  fact  that  parents  are  not  home  as  often  can  lead  to  increased 
crimes  less  I  know  in  my  Congressional  District,  the  majority  of 
adults  in  every  household  are  out  working  and  as  a  result,  they 
have  less  time  to  monitor  what  their  children  are  doing,  and  per- 
haps not  less  interest  but  less  involvement  in  their  children's  lives. 

Do  you  see  any  pattern  in  terms  of  involvement  of  family  and  the 
actions  and  attitudes  of  your  peers? 

Mr.  Otey.  I  have  noticed  that  most  of  the  students  that  get  in 
trouble,  the  parents  are  not  really  involved  in  what  they  do  in 
school.  They  are  not  usually  there  all  the  time  when  the  students 
are  home.  Most  of  the  parents  are  working  two  jobs  and  they  are 
not  at  home  during  the  day  and  they  are  not  home  that  night,  they 
are  only  home  when  the  student  is  at  school  and  so  the  student 
does  not  have  a  whole  lot  to  do  with  the  parents'  lives  and  the  par- 
ents do  not  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  students'  lives.  So  I  see  that 
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as  might  being  a  problem,  they  do  not  have  any  guidance  at  home, 
so  they  are  just  off  on  their  own,  doing  what  they  feel  they  should 
do  and  most  of  the  time  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  MORAN.  And  do  you  feel  the  same  way,  Kathy,  the  same  as 
Jason? 

Ms.  Oates.  I  will  have  to  agree  with  him  also.  Fortunately,  I  am 
able  to  have  that  close  relationship  with  my  mom  and  my  dad,  but 
not  all  students  are  close  enough  to  their  parents  even  if  they  were 
around  all  the  time,  to  talk  to  them  about  something  important  or 
in  the  school.  So  that  is  also  something. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Yes.  We  have  seen  that  as  a  factor,  not  only  in  the 
increasing  disruptive  behavior  in  schools,  but  also  in  terms  of  teen- 
age pregnancy  and  so  on,  the  fact  that  there  are  not  parents  at 
home,  particularly  in  the  afternoons  after  school. 

Another  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  was  the  relationship  of 
drugs  in  the  school  area  and  crime.  I  was  struck  that  you  did  not 
mention  drugs.  I  would  assume  that  drugs  have  some  relationship 
to  the  prevalence  of  weapons.  I  do  not  know  why  anyone  would 
have  a  weapon  really,  unless  they  were  afraid  of  being  assaulted 
or  if  they  were  enforcing  something.  And  generally  that  is  because 
they  are  selling  drugs  or  they  are  afraid  of  drug  peddlers  or  what- 
ever. Do  you  want  to  address  that,  Jason? 

Mr.  Otey.  Well  the  thing  with  guns  is  most  of  the  time  it  is  with 
drugs,  but  a  lot  of  students  at  school  have  the  guns  as  a  matter 
of  they  do  not  get  enough  respect  from  the  students,  they  feel  if 
they  have  a  gun  they  are  going  to  get  respect  from  other  students 
that  they  feel  they  deserve.  In  a  movie  I  remember  seeing,  a  guy 
says  "If  I  did  not  have  this  gun,  would  you  respect  me,  would  you 
be  sitting  here  listening  to  me  if  I  did  not  have  this  gun  in  your 
face?"  And  the  guy  was  like,  "No,  probably  not."  So  a  lot  of  times 
a  student  will  feel  a  certain  power  they  have  over  people  if  they 
have  a  gun.  They  have  control  over  certain  people.  Most  of  the  time 
it  is  related  to  drugs,  but  my  school,  from  what  I  have  noticed,  does 
not  have  a  real  big  drug  problem.  Most  of  the  time  at  my  school, 
the  guns  and  weapons  are  coming  from  fighting  and  trying  to  get 
respect  from  people  who  do  not  respect  you.  If  a  person  disrespects 
you  at  my  school,  most  of  the  time  you  end  up  fighting  that  person 
and  most  of  the  time  weapons  will  come  into  it,  if  that  person  dis- 
respects you  in  front  of  a  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Thanks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Price.  Well  we  would  now  like  to  hear  from  Kwame  and  Is- 
rael. 

I  would  like  to  give  either  one  of  you  a  chance  to  say  anything 
you  would  like  to,  to  start  out,  just  like  Jason  and  Kathy  did,  and 
then  Mr.  Moran  and  I  will  have  some  questions.  Kwame,  do  you 
have  any  advice  you  would  give  us  as  we  think  about  how  to  help 
teenagers  these  days  and  how  to  make  schools  safer,  and  also  how 
to  help  kids  who  may  be  getting  into  trouble,  make  things  better 
and  turn  things  around? 

Kwame.  Yeah,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  if  there  was  a  lot 
more  programs  to  help  at-risk  youth  that  are  at  risk  of  getting  in 
trouble,  that  it  would  really  help  a  lot,  because  I  feel  like  people 
are  just  stopping  caring,  they  don't  care  any  more.  They  have  a 
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don't-care  attitude  and  it  has  developed  from  a  lot  of  different 
schools,  it  could  be  at  school  or  at  home.  I  think  that  we  need  to 
work  on  stopping  the  don't-care  attitude. 

Mr.  Price.  The  don't-care  attitude,  which  you  find  a  lot  of  kids 
have.  What  do  you  think  works  best  in  helping  change  that? 

KWAME.  I  think  that  you  have  to  stop  it  before  it  starts,  because 
once  it  is  already  set  in  place,  it  is  hard  to  get  rid  of.  I  think  that 
programs  to  help  students  in  school  and  just  at  home  at  every- 
where, the  at-risk  students  has  really  got  a  lot  of  problems. 

Mr.  Price.  Well  if  you  were  advising  people  as  to  when  this 
ought  to  start  and  how  young  a  kid — when  do  you  think  kids  first 
start  to  need  this  kind  of  help  and  support? 

KWAME.  I  think  it  starts  in  school  a  lot  of  times  and  in  the  home 
situation  where  there  is  only  one  parent,  and  you  know,  you  are 
not  really  close  with  the  other  parent  or  something  like  that.  I 
think  it  stems  from  school  though  because  I  feel  like  a  lot  of  kids 
are  not  understood.  The  kids  label  them  easily,  like  having  a  learn- 
ing disability  or  BEH.  I  think  it  is  really  the  teachers  that  have 
got  a  teaching  disability  because  they  do  not  understand  that  per- 
son, the  person  is  not  understood.  Everybody  is  not  going  to  learn 
the  same  way.  If  you  have  got  a  bunch  of  people  in  one  class  and 
it  is  only  taught  one  way  so  everyone  is  not  going  to  learn  the  same 
way.  And  a  lot  of  people,  if  you  have  kids,  all  kids  are  not  the 
same.  Some  kids  are  active,  like  they  get  into  stuff,  and  some  kids 
will  sit  back  and  think  about  what  they  will  get  into  before  they 
get  into  it.  I  think  a  lot  of  teachers  do  not  understand  that  you 
have  different  personalities  and  different  people.  I  think  they  are 
quick  to  label  them. 

Mr.  Price.  So  you  think  when  a  kid  gets  labeled  learning  dis- 
abled or  something  like  that,  that  often  that  makes  them  think 
badly  about  themselves  and  they  do  not  feel  like  they  have  any- 
where to  turn? 

KwAME.  Yeah,  a  lot  of  times  a  kid  thinks  he  is  dumb.  I  used  to 
think,  you  know,  I  had  a  problem  because  I  always  got  in  trouble, 
until,  you  know,  I  started  looking  around  me  and  a  lot  of  other  kids 
were  getting  in  trouble  too.  So  I  was  like,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
the  problem.  And  violence  is — ^you  do  not  come  out  violent,  you  are 
not  bom  violent,  it  is  a  learned  thing,  you  just  learn  how  to  get  by. 

Mr.  Price.  Israel,  would  you  like  to  say  anything  to  help  us  fig- 
ure some  of  this  out,  how  you  think  we  could  be  doing  a  better  job 
with  young  people? 

Israel.  I  think  children  need  to  be  taught  at  an  early  age  that 
crime  is  wrong  so  they  will  not  get  into  it  later  on. 

Mr.  Price.  And  you  think  in  a  lot  of  families  today,  that  message 
is  not  being  taught,  that  kids  are  not  learning  that? 

Israel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  How  can  we  change  that? 

Israel.  At  schools,  at  home,  churches. 

Mr.  Price.  What  about  the  churches,  do  you  think  some  kids  get 
a  lot  of  help  out  of  youth  groups  and  activities  in  their  churches? 
Is  that  something  that  has  been  important? 

Israel.  Yes,  uh-huh. 

Mr.  Price.  Well  you  talk  about  whom  you  can  talk  to  and  some- 
times the  teachers  tend  to  label  you — Kwame,  you  said  that.  In 
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your  experience  in  school,  was  there  anybody  you  could  talk  to,  was 
there  any  adult,  a  counselor  or  a  person  who  you  felt  like  you  could 
go  to  if  you  had  some  problem? 

KwAME.  Yeah,  there  was  a  lot  of  people  I  thought  I  could  go  to, 
but  I  really  do  not  know  why — I  just  have  not  been  the  kind  of  per- 
son that,  you  know,  I  talk  to  people  about  my  problems.  I  am  the 
type  person  that,  you  know,  do  not  like  to  involve  people  in  my 
problems  I  have. 

Mr.  Price.  Well  when  you  think  back  over  your  own  experience 
and  what  you  have  been  through  and  you  see  younger  kids  coming 
along,  what  kind  of  advice  would  you  give  to  teachers  or  to  coun- 
selors or  to  people  in  schools  who  want  to  make  things  better? 

KWAME.  I  think  the  students  first  should  be  evaluated,  and  you 
know,  how  they  learn  stuff,  because  some  people  are  a  hands-on 
person  and  some  people  have  to  have  the  directions  for  everything, 
when  some  people  can  assemble  something  without  directions  and 
the  directions  would  only  confuse  them.  I  think  they  should  be 
screened  and  you  should  find  the  people  who  need  the  extra  help, 
who  need  the  hands-on  type  stuff,  and  the  people  that,  you  know, 
you  could  just  verbally  teach.  I  think  that  you  should  not  label  the 
person  because  a  person  can  learn  as  fast  or  faster  than  other  peo- 
ple if  they  are  taught  properly.  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  la- 
beled as  learning  disability.  There  is  another  way  to  teach  them. 

Mr.  Price.  Well  I  wonder  how  things  are  going  for  you  both  now 
and  what  kind  of  help  you  are  getting  and  what  you  think  about 
the  things  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  in  the  future.  Are  you  able 
to  talk  to  other  kids  like  yourselves  and  are  you  able  to  talk  to 
some  counselors  and  some  people  who  you  think  are  helping  you 
turn  things  around? 

KWAME.  Yes.  I  am  in  a  program  called  the  NIKE  team  and  it  is 
where  a  lot  of  people  work  with  me  and  they  just  try  to  help  me 
in  school  and  find  jobs  and  stuff  like  that,  but  I  think  that  it  should 
have  started  before  I  developed  the  don't-care  attitude  because  once 
I  had  a  don't-care  attitude,  I  am  going  to  do  what  I  want  to  do.  I 
think,  you  know,  I  feel  like  I  was  not  understood  like  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  when  I  was  trying.  So  I  think  that  I  just  give  up  on 
trying  to  do  good  and  just  got  that  don't-care  attitude.  I  think  that 
is  the  most  dangerous  thing  for  a  person  to  have  a  don't-care  atti- 
tude because  no  matter  what  you  do  to  try  to  stop  them,  they  are 
going  to  strike  back  with  violence.  They  do  not  care  any  more.  So 
I  think  that  is  a  big  problem. 

Mr.  Price.  Can  you  explain  a  little  more  about  how  this  works 
and  what  kind  of  groups  you  are  in  now  and  who  you  are  working 
with? 

Kwame.  I  think  that  once  a  person  is  locked  up,  incarcerated, 
that  they  develop  a  don't-care  attitude,  you  know,  because  you  fall 
behind  in  school  once  you  get  locked  up  because  the  school  pro- 
grams when  you  are  locked  up,  are  not  very  good.  So  you  fall  be- 
hind, and  like  they  let  you  out  and  you  get  more  aggressive  from 
having  to  fight  all  the  time  and  earn  your  respect  from  the  other 
kids.  So  when  they  do  release  you,  it  is  like  they  are  saying  I  am 
setting  you  free  under  these  conditions,  knowing  that  you  are  going 
to  be  right  back  in  the  system  a  few  months  from  the  time  they 
release  you  because  you  have  not  solved  the  problem,  you  only 
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made  it  worse.  You  only  help  them  develop  a  don't-care  attitude 
and  they  walk  around  the  streets  with  this  don't-care  attitude,  so 
I  do  not  care  how  many  policemen  that  you  have  in  a  place,  if  I 
want  to  do  something,  I  am  going  to  do  it  because  I  do  not  care, 
I  do  not  care  any  more.  That  is  a  lot  of  times  what  happens.  And 
I  think  programs  could  help,  programs  that  help  youth  find  jobs  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  streets,  instead  of  selling  drugs.  There  should 
be  programs  to  help  youth  find  jobs  even  before  they  start,  because 
once  you  start,  it  is  hard  to  stop. 

Mr.  Price.  So  once  you  are  released,  if  you  just  go  back  to  the 
same  situation,  it  is  likely  to  not  change  much? 

KWAME.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  situation,  I  think  it  is  the  frame 
of  mind. 

Mr.  Price.  Frame  of  mind. 

KwAME.  As  long  as  you  have  that  same  frame  of  mind. 

Mr.  Price.  Well  the  kids  that  you  are  talking  to  now,  who  are 
in  the  same  situation  you  are  in,  do  you  find  that  don't  care  atti- 
tude? In  other  words,  are  we  doing  anything  to  change  that? 

KWAME.  There  are  some  people  with  the  don't-care  attitude, 
there  are  different  phases  of  it,  and  each  time,  like  you  will  see  a 
person  who  got  in  trouble  for  stealing,  they  come  out  and  they  have 
assault  and  stealing  on  top  of  that  because  they  have  got  a  violent 
side  to  them  and  that  is  because  it  just  increases  the  more  you  lock 
a  person  up  without  the  proper  treatment.  It  just  increases  their 
chances  of  getting  into  even  worse  trouble  once  you  let  them  out. 
It  is  too  late  after  somebody  has  been  killed,  to  lock  a  person  up — 
it  is  too  late  after  a  mother  has  done  lost  a  son,  for  you  to  say  well 
now  I  want  to  intervene,  I  want  to  lock  this  person  up,  we  want 
to  help  this  person — it  is  too  late  then  because  the  person  has  al- 
ready done  did  what  they  had  to  do. 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  impressed  hearing  you  talk  about  this  and  the 
way  you  have  turned  your  own  attitude  around  and  the  determina- 
tion you  have  to  make  things  better.  What  I  would  like  to  know 
is  how  could  we  make  that  happen  with  more  kids.  What  are  the 
kind  of  positive  experiences  you  have  had  and  how  would  you  think 
that  could  happen  to  more  young  people? 

KWAME.  Programs  to  help  them  before  they  turn  to  the  streets. 
I  think  that  is  the  main  key,  is  to  intervene — that  is  the  main  key 
to  stopping  the  don't-care  attitude.  That  is  my  opinion — programs 
that  get  the  kids  out  of  the  street,  programs  that  help  the  kids  in 
school  because  it  is  easier  for  me  to  get  a  gun  than  it  is  to  get  a 
tutor.  It  is  easier  for  me  to  get  drugs  than  it  is  for  me  to  get  a 
worker's  permit.  I  have  got  to  go  through  a  lot  of  changes  to  get 
a  worker's  permit,  and  I  just  go  outside  on  the  comer  and  people 
ask  me  "do  you  want  to  sell,  do  you  want  to  sell".  No  one  does  not 
ask  me  "do  you  want  a  job".  All  I  have  is  those  type  of  experiences, 
all  I  have  is  negative  experiences,  so  that  is  the  type  of  life  that 
is  dealt  for  me. 

Mr.  Price.  Easier  to  get  drugs  than  it  is  to  get  a  job.  How  about 
getting  hold  of  a  weapon.  Is  that  fairly  easy  as  well? 

KWAME.  It  is  very  easy.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  weapons — 
I  do  not  really  think  it  is  the  weapons  because  the  weapons  have 
been  here.  I  think  they  are  out  in  the  streets  more  because  people 
feel  the  need  to  defend  theirself,  but  if  you  take  away  the  gun,  then 
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you  will  have  a  stabbing  problem,  people  just  start  stabbing  each 
other  because  they  have  got  a  don't  care  attitude.  No  matter  what 
the  situation,  if  you  have  got  a  person  that  does  not  care,  you  could 
take  everything  from  them  and  they  will  use  their  hands  to  kill  a 
person  because  they  have  got  that  attitude.  So  you  need  to  change 
the  frame  of  mind  of  the  people  than  taking  the  weapons  away. 
The  weapons  really  do  not  matter  because  you  could  take  the  guns 
off  the  streets  and  people  just  start  carrying  real  big  knives  and 
killing  people,  knives  and  cutting  people,  or  whatever. 

Mr.  Price.  Israel,  would  you  like  to  chime  in  on  any  of  this,  any- 
thing you  could  add  to  what  your  experience  has  been  in  the  sys- 
tem? What  kind  of  people  have  helped  you  out  and  you  think  really 
made  a  difference  for  you  and  how  could  that  be  done  with  more 
young  people?  Or  do  you  think  the  system  has  failed  you?  What 
would  you  say  about  that? 

Israel.  When  I  was  younger  I  had  a  partner  and  she  helped  me 
out  a  lot,  but  then  I  just  started  going  my  own  way. 

Mr.  Price.  You  had  a  partner,  someone  who  worked  with  you  on 
things.  What  kind  of  program  was  that? 

Israel.  Like  if  you  are  having  trouble  in  school. 

Mr.  Price.  I  see.  And  was  that  helpful  at  the  time? 

Israel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  And  what  about  your  situation  now,  do  you  feel  like — 
what  do  you  think  the  future  holds?  Do  you  think  people  are  work- 
ing with  you  effectively  now  when  you  are  in  detention?  What  more 
do  you  think  we  ought  to  be  doing? 

Israel.  I  mean,  right  now  I  feel  like  I  do  not  have  anyone  to  turn 
to. 

Mr.  Price.  So  there  is  just  not  much  help  there  for  you  to  turn 
things  around? 

Israel.  No. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Moran. 

Mr.  Moran.  You  are  a  man  of  few  words,  Israel.  But  I  would  like 
to  ask  you,  who  are  you  afraid  of,  who  have  you  been  afraid  of? 

Israel.  Nobody. 

Mr.  Moran.  Nobody?  How  about  you  Kwame? 

Kwame.  Who  am  I  afraid  of? 

Mr.  Moran.  Uh-huh. 

Kwame.  I  am  more  afraid  of  myself  because  I  think  I  bring  me — 
the  most  problems  that  occur  on  me  comes  from  me,  so  I  am  mostly 
afraid  of  myself. 

Mr.  Moran.  Do  either  of  you  have  a  father  at  home? 

Kwame.  I  do  not,  my  father  does  not  stay  at  the  house 

Mr.  Moran.  Excuse  me. 

Kwame.  My  father  does  not  live  in  the  household. 

Mr.  Moran.  And  Israel? 

Israel.  I  have  a  father. 

Mr.  Moran.  You  do.  Were  you  afraid  of  your  father  when  you 
committed  whatever  acts  put  you  into  the  juvenile  detention?  Did 
you  think,  when  you  performed  your  crime — why  do  I  not  first  ask 
you,  if  you  can  tell  us,  for  what  reason  were  you  convicted  and  sent 
to  the  juvenile  detention? 

Israel.  Auto  theft. 

Mr.  Moran.  Auto  theft? 
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Israel.  Uh-huh. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Was  it  any  other  circumstances,  was  there  any  relat- 
ed crime? 

Israel.  No. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Auto  theft.  Kwame. 

KwAME.  Drugs,  possession  with  intent  to  sell  and  deliver  and  as- 
sault with  a  deadly  weapon  and  damage  destruction — property  de- 
struction. 

Mr.  MORAN.  The  weapon  was  a  gun? 

Kwame.  No,  it  was  a  knife. 

Mr.  MORAN.  When  you  did  that,  you  are  citing  this  don't  care  at- 
titude, but  did  you  worry  that  if  you  get  caught,  you  are  going  to 
get  punished? 

Kwame.  No,  because  that  is  part  of  the  don't  care  attitude,  you 
do  not  worry.  I  see  it  every  day,  I  see  people  get  busted  for  selling 
drugs  every  day,  I  see  people  get  killed  by  other  people.  You  know, 
two  of  my  friends  in  school,  one  of  them  got  shot  while  being 
robbed  and  another  one  got  beat  almost  to  death  right  in  front  of 
me,  so  I  am  like,  you  know,  I  know  the  consequences  to  what  I  do, 
I  know  what  I  do,  the  consequences,  but  I  have  a  don't  care  atti- 
tude— when  I  was  doing  this,  I  did  not  care,  I  just  did  not  care. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Would  you  rather  be  back  in  school  than  in  the  de- 
tention home? 

Kwame.  Yeah,  I  would  rather  be,  but — ^yeah — ^yes. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  So  do  you  think  because  you  were  confined  for  how- 
ever many  years — how  long  is  your  sentence? 

Kwame.  I  have  not  went  to  court  on  this  one  yet,  but  I  did  like 
a  year  and  five  months  away  from  my  family  before  on  an  armed 
robbery  charge. 

Mr.  MORAN.  How  old  are  you? 

Kwame.  I  was  like  13. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  And  you  are  how  old  now? 

Kwame.  Fifteen. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Fifteen.  Were  you  any  less  inclined  to  get  involved 
with  drugs  and  to  assault  someone  because  you  had  been  sent 
away  from  your  family? 

Kwame.  No. 

Mr.  MORAN.  That  did  not  have  any  impact? 

Kwame.  No.  I  was  more  down  with  it  because  of  what  I  had  been 
through, 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Say  this  again,  I  missed  it. 

Kwame.  I  was  more — I  wanted  to,  because  of  what  I  had  been 
through.  It  was  like,  you  know,  the  system — I  feel  like  the  system 
failed  me  because  I  have  still  got  that  same  kind  of  attitude  and 
I  just  was  ready  to  do  whatever. 

Mr.  MORAN.  The  system  failed  you,  more  than  you  failed  the  sys- 
tem? 

Kwame.  Yeah,  I  feel  that  the  system  failed  me  more  than  I  failed 
the  system. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Did  you  think  about  the  other  person  that  you  were 
assaulting  with  the  knife,  were  you  at  all  concerned  about  their 
life? 

Kwame.  No. 
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Mr.  MORAN.  You  did  not  care.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be 
a  better  way  of  punishing  you,  that  you  might  be  less  inclined  to 
become  a  criminal  as  an  adult? 

KwAME.  I  think  that  programs  that — I  am  in  a  program  now  that 
helps  me  with  everything.  If  I  have  a  problem  at  home  with  my 
mother,  they  even  help  me  with  that,  they  come  talk  to  the  family, 
it  is  family  counseling  and  everything,  I  think  that  helped  me  a  lot. 
But  I  think  that  that  needs  to  be  started  a  lot  earlier  before  you 
get  the  don't  care  attitude,  because  it  is  easier  to  stop  the  problem 
before  it  starts,  than  to  wait  until  it  is  already  started  and  then 
try  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  MORAN.  That  takes  somebody  else,  in  other  words  it  is  up 
to  the  government  to  pay  somebody  to  help  you,  to  support  you  and 
to  tell  you  what  the  right  thing  to  do  is  and  so  on. 

KwAME.  Yes,  I  feel  it  is  up  to  the  government  to  help  us  because 
if  they  do  not,  we  will  fall  victim  to  the  drugs  that  is  on  our  streets 
and  the  guys  that — we  can  buy  it.  We  will  fall  victim  to  that  in- 
stead of — I  think  you  are  more  likely  to  get  involved  with  that  kind 
of  stuff  if  you  do  not  have  the  proper  guidance,  like  you  are  living 
in  a  one  parent,  you  know,  only  one  of  your  parents  are  there  and 
there  is  just  a  lot  of  activities  in  your  neighborhood  that  you  see 
every  day,  that  it  is  hard  not  to  get  involved  with  because  any  time 
you  walk  out  the  door,  you  are  bumping  right  into  it,  it  is  in  your 
face  every  time  you  walk  out  the  door.  But  there  is  not  a  job  in 
your  face  every  time  you  walk  out  the  door,  there  is  not  a  tutor  in 
your  face  to  say  let  me  help  you  in  your  school,  there  is  not  a  per- 
son for  that,  but  there  is  a  person  that  says  let  me  sell  you  this 
gun,  let  me  give  you  this  crack,  let  us  go  smoke  some  blanks,  there 
is  a  person  to  do  that,  let  us  go  get  drunk.  But  there  is  no  person 
sajdng  let  me  help  you  out,  you  know,  make  it  so  that  you  will  not 
have  to  sell  these  drugs  or,  you  know,  buy  this  gun.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  a  way  out — there  is  no  way  out.  There  is  a  way  out  but 
it  is  a  struggle.  You  have  to  struggle  a  lot  harder  for  the  way  out 
than  for  the  way  in.  So  I  just  chose  the  way  in. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  are  intelligent  young  men.  Whose  fault  is  that? 

KwAME.  I  do  not  know,  I  guess  I  have  been  exposed  to  a  lot  of 
stuff  at  an  early  age. 

Mr.  MORAN.  How  many  siblings  do  you  have — ^brothers  and  sis- 
ters? 

KwAME.  I  have  got  two  brothers  and  one  sister. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Two  brothers  and  one  sister.  Have  any  of  them  been 
arrested  for  a  crime? 

KwAME.  Yes,  both  my  brothers  have  been  locked  up.  One  of  them 
is  locked  up  now  and  one  of  them  is  just  getting  out  Friday. 

Mr.  MORAN.  How  old  is  your  sister? 

KwAME.  My  sister  is  24. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Does  she  have  a  family? 

KwAME.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Did  you  ever  feel  as  though  there  was  somebody 
that  was  going  to  come  down  on  you  if  you  did  not  watch  yourself? 

KwAME.  Yes.  My  mother  was  very  strict  and  she  was  trying — my 
father  was  not  there,  so  she  had  to  be,  and  she  struggled  with  all 
three  of  the  boys  because  my  sister  has  not  ever  really  been  no 
legal  struggle,  but  she  struggled  with  all  three  of  the  boys  to  get 
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us  on  the  right  track.  Every  meeting  she  went  to.  She  is  here  now 
because  she  cares  about  her  sons  and  she  will  do  anything  to  help 
them,  but  when  you  have  got  the  don't-care  attitude,  you  don't  care 
about  the  punishment.  If  you  want  to  do  what  you  are  going  to  do 
right  then  and  there.  I  am  going  to  do  what  I  want  to  do,  no  mat- 
ter— after  you  develop  this  attitude,  no  matter  who  tries  to  help 
you,  you  are  like,  it  is  too  late  for  the  help  now  because  when  I 
did  need  your  help,  there  was  nobody  there  for  me.  So  I  have  got 
this  don't-care  attitude  now,  so,  you  know,  get  out  of  my  face,  I  am 
going  to  hang  out  with  my  friends,  I  am  going  to  get  drunk,  you 
know,  I  am  going  to  do  what  I  want  to  do. 

Mr.  MORAN.  I  get  the  impression  though  you  feel  that  that  is  sort 
of  their  fault,  government's  fault,  they  did  not  get  somebody  in  ear- 
lier to  help  you,  to  give  you  the  training  and  education  and  guid- 
ance that  you  needed,  huh? 

KWAME.  I  feel  that,  you  know,  through  my  school  time,  they  said 
I  had  a  behavioral  problem.  It  was  not  that  I  had  a  behavioral 
problem,  I  had  been  cheated  because  they  found  out  that  I  was 
dyslexic.  When  I  was  locked  up,  they  gave  me  tests,  that  I  was 
dyslexic,  that  means  that  there  was  a  different  way  to  teach  me 
when  all  along  they  have  been  labeling  me — I  would  get  frustrated 
in  class  and  would  not  do  the  work.  Instead,  I  made  the  whole  class 
laugh,  have  fun,  pick  on  the  teacher,  so  they  said  I  had  a  problem, 
but  they  thought  it  was  my  behavior.  It  was  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ferent way  to  teach  me,  but  no  one  did  not  know  that  until  I  got 
locked  up.  And  now  they  started  teaching  me  this  certain  way  and 
now  I  am  doing  great  in  school  and  everything. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  are  doing  great,  but  it  is  the  education  that  you 
are  getting  within — it  is  a  detention  home  that  you  are  in? 

KWAME.  It  is  a  detention  center.  But  I  was  out  for  a  period  of 
time.  The  period  of  time  I  was  out,  I  still  did  good  in  school.  It  is 
just  after  I  did  my  work,  you  know,  when  I  got  on  the  streets,  I 
was  no  problem  in  school.  After  they  found  out  what  the  problem 
was,  I  really  was  not  a  problem  in  school  any  more,  but  it  was  too 
late  then  because  I  had  already,  you  know,  fell  behind.  So  I  did  not 
care,  because  they  were  not  teaching  me  properly.  So  that  is  how 
I  feel  cheated  because  I  was  not — I  was  labeled  before  they  knew 
what  was  wrong  with  me.  "Kwame  has  got  a  behavioral  problem", 
when  it  was  not  a  behavior  problem.  It  was  the  teacher  that  had 
a  teaching  problem  because  she  was  not  trained  to  teach  me.  You 
know,  they  had  to  get  another  teacher  that,  you  know,  was  trained 
to  teach  people  with  this  problem,  you  know. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  are  15  now.  What  do  you  want  to  be  when  you 
are  25? 

Kwame.  I  really  cannot  tell  you,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Israel,  what  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  are  25 
years  old? 

Israel.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Moran.  You  do  not  know.  Have  you  ever  had  any  thoughts 
or  dreams  about  who  you  would  like  to  be?  Dreamed  of,  you  know, 
whatever  day  dreams  you  might  have — a  lot  of  people  have  day 
dreams  about  who  they  would  like  to  be  when  they,  you  know, 
grow  up,  get  a  little  older.  Have  you  ever  had  any  day  dreams 
about  who  you  would  like  to  be  in  say,  ten  years? 
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Israel.  Yes.  Like  a  basketball  player,  you  know. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Is  that  pretty  much  the  extent  of  it,  a  basketball 
player? 

Israel.  Excuse  me? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Is  that  the  extent  of  it,  a  basketball  player?  Is  that 
what  you  dream  about — are  there  any  other  things  you  would  like 
to  be  if  you  could  not  be  a  basketball  player,  if  you  do  not  suddenly 
shoot  up  to  be  seven  feet  tall?  Because  it  is  tough  to  make  a  living 
as  a  basketball  player  unless  you  are  six-ten.  What — is  there  any- 
thing else  that  you  would  like  to  be  if  that  does  not  work  out? 

Israel.  Like  a  teacher  or  a  doctor,  you  know. 

Mr.  Moran.  You  would  like  to  be  a — do  you  dream  about  that? 

Israel.  Uh-huh — yes. 

Mr.  Moran.  Do  you  ever  do  things  that  would  help  you  to  reach 
that  goal? 

Israel.  Like  sometimes  in  school,  like  I  help  the  teacher  out. 

Mr.  Moran.  Have  you  told  your  counselor  that? 

Israel.  My  counselor? 

Mr.  Moran.  Yes. 

Israel.  No. 

Mr.  Moran.  Do  you  have  a — who  do  you  think  you  have  the  clos- 
est relationship  with  right  now,  what  adult? 

Israel.  In  the  detention  center? 

Mr.  Moran.  Well  in  your  life,  who  has  the  most  influence  on 
you? 

Israel.  My  partner. 

Mr.  Moran.  Your  who? 

Israel.  My  partner. 

Mr.  Moran.  What  is  your  partner? 

Israel.  It  is  this  program  that  helps  teenagers  out. 

Mr.  Moran.  It  is  a  government  program  where  somebody  is  as- 
signed to  you,  or  is  it  a  volunteer? 

Israel.  A  volunteer. 

Mr.  Moran.  Volunteer — like  a  big  brother  program. 

Israel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moran.  Thank  you,  Israel  and  thank  you,  Kwame.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Price.  You  talk  about  the  way  you  feel  like  teachers  and  oth- 
ers have  failed  you.  We  are  listening  when  you  say  that  and  I  think 
we  need  to  learn  from  whatever  kind  of  experiences  you  had  early 
on.  I  also  think,  though,  that  we  like  to  believe  it  is  never  too  late. 
We  can  say  things  should  have  been  done  better  early  on,  but  I 
hope  you  do  not  think  it  is  too  late  to  really  turn  things  around. 
And  when  Mr.  Moran  asks  where  you  would  like  to  be  in  ten  years, 
I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  folks  who  would  like  to  help  you  get  there 
if  we  just  knew  how  to  help.  You  have  helped  us  by  being  honest 
and  open  with  us  here  today  and  telling  us  what  your  experiences 
have  been. 

Let  me  just  ask  a  little  different  question  to  close  here.  You  talk 
about  what  you  dream  about,  what  you  would  like  to  see  happen. 
Kwame,  where  do  you  think  you  will  be  five  years  from  now?  What 
do  you  expect  the  future  holds? 

Kwame.  That  is  a  hard  question  because  I  really  cannot  tell  you, 
but  I  hope  that  I  will  not  be  locked  up.  I  hope,  that  you  know, 
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something  will  pay  off  and  that,  you  know,  they  will  find  a  way  to 
help  kids  like  me,  so  I  will  not  have  to  see  a  lot  more  people — I 
will  not  have  to  see  my  nephew  go  through  this  and  I  will  not  have 
to  see  my  nieces  and  nephews  and  stuff  like  that  go  through  what 
I  am  going  through,  and  I  hope  I  will  be  helping  teenagers  out 
some  way  deal  with  their  problems.  I  want,  you  know,  to  help  teen- 
agers because  I  understand  what  they  are  going  through  because 
I  have  been  through  it.  So  I  hope  I  will  not  be  locked  up,  I  hope 
I  will  be  out  helping  teenagers  like  me  that  have  problems  get 
through  their  problems. 

Mr.  Price.  And  you  have  a  lot  of  ideas  about  how  teenagers 
might  be  helped.  What  do  you  say  to  your  own  family  members,  to 
your  nephews  and  others,  about  how  they  might  help  themselves 
and  what  kind  of  responsibility  they  might  take  for  making  their 
future  better? 

KWAME.  Well  I  really  do  not  because  I  am  the  baby  of  the  family 
and  it  is  kind  of  like  everybody  tells  me. 

Mr.  Price.  I  understand,  but  what  would  you  say  to  kids  your 
age?  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  kids  feel  like  they  have  been  dealt  with 
badly,  that  they  have  not  had  the  kind  of  opportunities  they  would 
like  to  have.  Still  in  the  end,  you  know,  each  of  us  is  responsible 
for  what  we  make  of  ourselves. 

What  would  you  say  to  kids  who  are  about,  you  think,  to  get  into 
trouble? 

KwAME.  What  would  I  say? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

KwAME.  Well  I  would  try  to  help  them,  I  would  try  to  go  see 
what  the  problem  is,  instead  of — if  the  child  is  getting  in  trouble, 
there  is  a  problem  somewhere.  I  would  try  to  figure  out  the  prob- 
lem instead  of,  you  know,  saying  you  are  a  bad  person.  You  are  not 
a  bad  person,  you  just  have  a  problem,  and  let  me  see  can  I  work 
with  you  to  help  you  find  your  problem  and  solve  your  problem  so 
that  you  can  move  on.  That  is  what  I  would  tell  them. 

Mr.  Price.  Well  thank  you,  Israel  and  Kwame.  We  appreciate 
you  being  here  today,  and  Kathy  and  Jason,  you  as  well.  I  think 
this  has  gotten  us  off  to  a  good  start  and  a  very  practical  start,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  be  hearing  from  lots  of  adults  here  today  and 
lots  of  people  who  have  experiences  and  theories  of  various  sorts. 
All  that  is  going  to  be  useful  to  us,  I  think,  but  nothing  is  quite 
as  impressive  as  hearing  you  testify  directly  as  to  what  you  are  ex- 
periencing— how  the  fear  of  crime  and  violence  feels  in  our  schools 
and  in  our  communities,  and  also  how  we  can  better  help  young 
people  who  get  into  trouble  turn  their  lives  around.  We  are  very 
grateful  for  you  being  here,  it  is  very  helpful  to  all  of  us. 

So  thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Price.  We  will  now  take  a  minute  and  let  our  panel  be  dis- 
missed and  bring  our  next  panel  to  the  table. 

[Pause.] 
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Panel  2 — ^Adolescent  Health/Education/Counseling 

Professionals 

introduction 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  we  run  the  risk  of  anything  further  we  do 
here  today  being  anticlimactic,  but  we  will  move  on  to  our  second 
panel.  We  are  a  little  behind  schedule,  so  I  want  to  introduce  the 
panel  and  move  right  ahead. 

We  have  here  an  impressive  cross  section  of  experts  who  are 
working  with  children  with  various  kinds  of  special  needs,  practi- 
tioners who  are  dealing  with  children  every  day. 

We  will  start  with  Dr.  Mike  Durfee.  Mike  is  the  Director  of  the 
Wake  Teen  Center,  and  he  works  with  a  number  of  kids  in  juvenile 
detention.  Mike  also  participated  in  our  health  care  forum  in  Janu- 
ary, so  he  represents  a  link  with  that  earlier  effort  which  under- 
scores— his  presence  underscores  the  link  between  the  two  issues, 
between  crime  and  violence  and  the  public  health.  It  is  obvious 
that  crime  and  violence  are  a  public  health  issue  of  major  propor- 
tions, and  Mike  is  on  the  front  lines,  and  we  are  happy  to  have  you 
here  today,  Mike. 

Dr.  Durfee.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Price. 

Mr.  Price.  Let  me  say  before  you  start  that  our  procedure 
throughout  the  day  will  be  to  ask  the  witnesses  to  summarize  their 
testimony  in  five  minutes  or  so  orally.  We  will  have  full  statements 
printed  in  the  hearing  record,  but  we  will  try  to  move  along  with 
relatively  brief  oral  statements. 

Dr.  Durfee.  I  have  been  told  never  to  be  on  a  panel  with  kids 
or  Charles  Dunn,  and  unfortunately  I  got  caught  with  both  in  a 
sandwich.  I  am  going  to  abandon  my  remarks  in  the  interest  of 
time.  I  am  so  taken  by  what  I  heard  from  the  kids  that,  you  know, 
perhaps  I  just  ought  to  shut  up.  But  instead,  let  me  summarize 
what  I  heard.  Then  I  want  to  give  you  a  model  of  medicine  and  ju- 
venile justice  system  and  see  if  you  see  any  parallel  in  the  direction 
they  are  both  going. 

What  I  heard  from  the  kids  today  is  crystal  clear.  The  emphasis 
is  on  prevention.  Kwame  says  get  this  Nike  Team  business  going 
earlier.  Israel  talks  about  the  Partners  Program  and  its  importance 
in  his  life.  The  two  others  talk  about  after-school  activities,  peer 
mediation,  conflict  resolution.  Kwame  says  let  us  have  some  diag- 
nostic testing  before  we  are  in  trouble  multiple  times.  I  have  been 
mislabeled,  I  was  BEH  and  the  problem  is  learning  disability. 

The  other  things  that  I  heard — respect.  That  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  only  respect,  instead  of  being  defined  as  student  govern- 
ment and  football  team,  is  being  the  baddest.  You  know,  how  do 
you  get  respect  on  the  street  from  being  the  baddest;  in  your  dress, 
in  your  demeanor,  in  carrjdng  guns.  And  how  do  we  give  kids  re- 
spect. 

I  was  struck  with  the  absence  of  dreams,  to  Congressman 
Moran's  question.  And  that  is  a  sad  fact — how  can  we  help  get 
dreams  back  in  the  sir,uation. 

In  talking  with  Kwame  and  Israel  before,  the  options  are  well 
known,  if  you  deal  with  drugs,  sell  drugs,  steal  an  auto.  There  is 
no  mystery  there,  they  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  You  are 
going  to  get  caught  and  put  in  jail,  you  are  going  to  die  or  you  are 
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going  to  get  rich.  And  they  are  not  thinking — I  mean  all  of  the  laws 
that  we  have  that  if  you  do  this,  we  are  going  to  send  you  to  supe- 
rior court  at  age  13,  I  do  not  think  makes  a  bit  of  difference  in 
their  heads. 

Substance  abuse  was  rather  silent  until  it  was  brought  up  in  the 
questioning,  but  is  a  major  feature,  just  as  it  is  in  the  adult  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  Substance  abuse  plays  a  role,  probably  in  60, 
70,  80  percent  of  the  kids  who  are  incarcerated.  Let  us  remember 
that. 

Let  me  say  that  I  notice  the  morning  session  is  children  and 
crime.  I  am  glad  that  it  was  called  that.  We  are  not  talking  about 
adults,  we  are  talking  about  kids  with  their  special  needs— devel- 
opmentally,  educationally,  emotionally,  growth  cognitively.  And  as 
we  are  thinking  about  what  to  do  for  kids,  let  us  remember  they 
are  in  active  growth  and  development  now.  This  was  recognized  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  when  juvenile  courts  were  established.  You 
know,  the  emphasis  was  on  treating  them  differently,  the  emphasis 
was  on  remediation  and  finding  help  for  kids,  not  on  punishment. 
And  I  think  we  have  lost  this  orientation.  I  was  scared  to  death 
that  the  legislature  would  adopt  the  Singapore  caning  bit  in  this 
last  session.  You  know,  maybe  we  could  wet  the  bamboo  and  cane 
them.  And  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  some  other  approach  has  to 
work.  Repeated  building  of  more  beds  to  have  more  and  more  kids 
incarcerated  is  not  the  answer,  and  you  heard  that  from  our  panel. 

Is  there  a  parallel  with  medicine?  Let  me  just  tell  you,  I  have 
been  a  doctor  31  years — started  when  I  was  15,  Doogie  Houser — 
no,  I  really  am  that  old.  And  the  emphasis  then  in  medical  school 
was  teaching  every  medical  student  hospital  care.  Nobody  ever 
talked  about  office  care.  And  the  emphasis  was  on  building  more 
and  more  beds  in  order  to  fight  disease,  get  more  and  more  expen- 
sive technology.  Maybe  if  every  hospital  had  an  MRI,  maybe  we 
could  conquer  disease.  And  community  boards  in  the  smallest 
world  practice  that  I  was  in  wanted  bigger  and  bigger  hospitals. 

And  then  some  bright  mind  said  "Would  it  not  make  more  sense 
to  prevent  disease,  promote  healthful  living?  What  would  happen 
if  people  smoked  less,  ate  less,  exercised  more  and  learned  to  man- 
age stress?"  Wow,  what  a  thought.  It  took  several  decades  for  that 
to  happen.  And  now  in  medical  school,  just  briefly,  a  little  bit,  stu- 
dents and  health  officers  are  now  being  taught  about  ambulatory 
care  and  they  are  getting  out  into  communities  and  patients  are 
going  to  wellness  centers,  and  there  is  a  Division  of  Health  Pro- 
motion and  Disease  Prevention  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  A  paradigm  shift  is  happening. 

Oh,  but  you  say  that  analogy  is  really  poor,  Mike.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  disease  happens  to  people,  to  adults,  these  kids  cause 
their  own  problems,  it  is  a  different  situation,  your  hospital  anal- 
ogy does  not  work.  Except,  go  into  a  hospital  and  find  that  30  to 
50  percent  of  adults  on  an  internal  medicine  ward  are  there  be- 
cause of  alcohol  or  drug-related  illness,  5  to  15  percent  of  the 
women  in  the  OB  unit  are  using  abusing  substances,  even  as  they 
are  pregnant,  40  percent,  50  percent  of  ER  visits  are  related  to  sub- 
stance abuse.  Heart  attacks,  hypertension,  cardiovascular  disease 
related  to  lifestyle.  Adults  can  cause  their  own  disease  too.  And  yet 
we  take  a  helping  look  at  that,  we  build  intensive  care  units,  we 
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have  special  facilities  for  people  my  age  who  are  in  trouble — not  so 
for  kids.  The  answer  is  more  and  more  beds.  And  I  do  not  think 
it  is  going  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  think  I  will  end  with  that.  There  were  things  about  health 
care — I  want  to  plead  that  we  not  only  think  about  the  head  and 
counseling  of  kids,  but  of  health  care  problems.  We  have  done  sur- 
veys in  detention  homes  back  in  the  1980s.  Most  kids — 87  percent 
of  the  kids  had  health  care  problems,  averaging  two  to  three.  And 
we  have  got  to  look  after  those  needs.  You  cannot  do  a  good  job  if 
you  are  not  feeling  well,  and  that  ought  to  be  a  simple  minded 
thing,  and  we  fail  to  recognize  that  often. 

David,  I  think  that — in  the  interest  of  time,  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  other  panel  members. 

REGKJIE  FLYTHE 

Mr.  Price.  All  right,  thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  now  turn  to  Mr.  Flythe,  Reggie  Fljrthe,  who  is  a  teacher 
at  the  East  Gary  Middle  School,  a  teacher  of  health  and  physical 
education.  And  he  is  also  a  counselor  in  conflict  resolution,  violence 
reduction.  We  have  asked  Mr.  Flythe  to  speak  to  us  today  in  both 
roles,  giving  a  teacher's  perspective  about  what  is  going  on  in  our 
schools  as  well  as  a  report  on  some  of  the  efforts  which  are  under- 
way to  reduce  violence. 

Mr.  Flythe.  Thank  you.  Congressman,  panel  members. 

I  have  been  in  this  business  ten  years  as  teacher,  coach,  been  a 
father,  uncle,  brother  to  kids  throughout  my  ten  years  of  education. 

I  spent  nine  years  in  a  high  school  setting,  this  is  my  first  year 
in  middle  school.  And  in  these  ten  years,  I  have  seen  a  difference 
in  the  young  people  that  are  coming  through.  It  was  good  to  see 
the  young  people  that  were  here  earlier  today,  they  are  a  reflection 
of  what  is  going  on  in  our  schools  today.  A  lot  of  them  are  lost,  they 
do  not  have  any  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  their  lives  and  in  trying 
to  exhibit  these  feelings,  they  act  out  violently. 

I  have  been  in  a  rural  setting,  I  have  been  in  a  small  town  and 
now  I  am  in  the  suburban  Raleigh  area  over  in  Gary,  and  it  does 
not  matter  where  you  are,  the  problems  are  the  same.  I  have  seen 
respect  go  down,  some  kids  have  no  respect  for  authority,  they  have 
no  respect  for  teachers — not  all  of  them,  but  there  are  some.  Dis- 
cipline— a  lot  of  kids  do  not  respond  well.  You  tell  them  something 
and  they  want  to  look  at  you  like  "are  you  talking  to  me?"  I  have 
seen  a  decline  in  some  morals  and  values  in  some  kids. 

In  talking  with  other  teachers,  they  cite  the  problems  of  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  teen  pregnancy,  suicide — we  have  had  several  of 
those  in  Gary  in  the  last  year — rape,  robbery  and  assaults.  These 
are  the  things  that  are  facing  us  in  the  school  system  today.  Back 
in  the  days  when  I  went  to  school,  it  was  kids  running  down  the 
hall,  something  of  that  nature. 

Basically  what  we  do  over  at  East  Gary — and  that  is  where  I  am 
now,  just  to  bring  you  up  to  date — we  have  a  program  called  Peer 
Mediation,  where  the  middle  school  kids  actively  engage  in  discus- 
sions about  problems  and  they  come  together  to  try  to  help-— my 
kids  try  to  help  the  students  solve  their  own  problems.  There  is  an 
awareness — in  the  town  of  Gary,  they  have  a  Resolution  Board 
where  the  Mayor,  Gouncil  members,  the  high  school  and  middle 
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school  principals,  business  people  in  the  community,  and  most  of 
all  parents,  got  involved  and  said  hey,  we  need  to  do  something 
about  this  problem  that  we  have.  In  the  middle  schools  and  high 
school  over  in  Gary,  all  have  been  committed  to  try  to  do  something 
to  stop  the  violence  and  stop  these  things  that  are  occurring. 

Again,  at  my  school,  what  we  are  doing  is  I  have  20  kids  who 
are  classified  peer  mediators.  We  have  trained  them  in  conflict  res- 
olution skills.  We  are  constantly  going  over  that  and  trying  to  give 
them  tools  in  which  they  can  come  to  a  peaceful  resolution  to  solve 
problems  rather  than  get  involved  in  a  fight  or,  you  know,  some 
other  form  of  violence.  The  program,  up  to  this  point — knock  on 
wood — has  worked  extremely  well.  We  have  had  several  mediations 
and  to  this  point,  I  have  not  had  the  same  two  kids  come  back  for 
the  same  problem.  I  have  seen  a  couple  of  kids  more  than  one  time, 
but  it  was  maybe  a  little  different  problem,  little  different  dispute. 

Quickly,  just  to  give  you  some  idea — our  in-school  suspension 
numbers  have  gone  down  this  year,  as  a  result  I  think  of  partially 
having  kids — and  listening  to  the  young  people  up  here  earlier,  I 
think  they  tend  to  listen  to  each  other  a  little  bit  better  sometimes 
than  they  do  adults,  £ind  especially  in  some  volatile  situations.  If 
they  have  got  some  of  their  peers  there,  we  have  found,  again  in 
our  program,  we  have  had  a  high  successful  rate  of  the  conflicts 
being  solved.  OK? 

At  this  point,  I  will  just  yield,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  some 
questions  because  you  asked  some  earlier  about  mediation.  So  I 
will  not  go  any  further,  I  will  yield  to  our  next  panelist. 

FLO  STEIN 

Mr.  Price.  CJood.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Flythe. 

We  will  turn  now  to  Ms.  Stein,  Flo  Stein,  who  is  the  Assistant 
Chief  for  Substance  Abuse  Services  in  the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Mental  Health,  Developmental  Disabilities  and  Substance  Abuse 
Services.  She  also  has  hands-on  experience  in  this  area  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Cape  Fear  Substance  Abuse  Center  in  Wil- 
mington. 

Ms.  Stein,  we  appreciate  your  being  here. 

Ms.  Stein.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Price,  Congressman  Moran. 

My  job  is  to  talk  about  the  relationship  between  substance  abuse 
and  crime — it  is  a  very  complex  relationship — and  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  share  with  you  the  North  Carolina  Child  and  Adoles- 
cent Substance  Abuse  Plan  and  its  relationship  to  what  you  are 
studying. 

One  of  the  chapters  in  our  plan  is  about  the  justice  system,  the 
juvenile  justice  system,  but  even  before  that,  children  are  affected 
by  substance  abuse  in  a  number  of  ways,  and  some  of  those  we 
have  talked  about.  One  of  the  issues  we  looked  at  was  drug  expo- 
sure prior  to  birth,  those  babies  who  are  bom  with  two  parents 
who  have  used  drugs,  both  their  mothers  and  their  fathers,  and 
what  that  means  to  them.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  mental 
retardation.  Children  who  are  exposed,  particularly  to  alcohol, 
sometimes  develop  with  learning  disabilities,  attention  deficit  dis- 
orders, conduct  disorders,  all  of  which  we  recognize  very  late  and 
often  do  not  look  far  enough  back.  We  have  heard  some  of  that  this 
morning. 
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There  is  another  child  who  is  at  risk  for  using  drugs  themselves 
or  becoming  involved  in  crime,  and  that  is  children  who  may  not 
have  been  exposed  prior  to  birth  but  whose  parents  are  actively  ad- 
dicted in  the  home,  and  they  learn  a  pattern  of  coping  or  a  pattern 
of  violence  that  follows  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Disorga- 
nized families  and  disorganized  communities  sometimes  manifest 
themselves  in  children  who  figure  out  ways  not  to  expose  them- 
selves to  hurt  and  pain.  And  one  of  the  ways  they  do  that  is  to  be- 
come very  numb  and  they  have  trouble  thinking  about  the  future 
or  visualizing  themselves  in  the  future,  and  many  of  them  do  not 
expect  to  live  past  a  very  young  age.  If  you  ask  them,  like  you  did 
this  morning,  they  may  not  be  able  to  imagine  themselves  past  age 
20. 

There  is  another  child  who  is  raised  in  a  family  that — where  they 
may  or  may  not  have  addicted  parents,  but  who  earn  their  income 
off  drug  sales,  drug  trafficking  and  are  exposed  to  drug  abuse  and 
crime  in  a  different  way. 

There  is  another  group  of  kids  who  grow  up  and  reach  junior 
high  or  high  school  age  and  believe  that  everybody  uses  alcohol  and 
drugs.  And  we  know  that  possession  of  alcohol  and  drugs  or  tobacco 
by  children  under  18  is  a  crime,  so  therefore,  they  are  already  in- 
volved in  crime  very  early,  very  easy  to  slide  into  a  behavior — they 
are  secretive,  they  do  not  share  with  other  adults. 

When  you  begin  using  drugs,  I  believe  that  most  people  believe 
that  nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  them,  but  drugs  are  powerful 
neurochemicals  and  affect  different  people  in  different  ways  and 
when  you  combine  risk  behavior  that  begins  in  adolescence  with 
the  disinhibition  of  particularly  alcohol  and  some  of  the  other 
drugs,  we  get  some  very  volatile  kinds  of  behavior. 

In  North  Carolina,  in  a  survey  of  the  students  in  our  schools,  60 
percent  use  alcohol  regularly,  50  percent  smoke  cigarettes,  40  per- 
cent report  using  marijuana  and  10  percent  crack  cocaine.  Even 
more  damaging  is  that  10  percent  of  the  1 1th  and  12th  graders  had 
ridden  10  or  more  times  with  another  teenager  who  had  been 
drinking.  That  is  sort  of  that  disinhibition  factor  where  people  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  going  to  happen  to  them,  but  they  take  risks 
that  we  believe  are  unacceptable.  And  40  percent  of  all  deaths  in 
the  United  States  of  15  to  20  years  old  are  from  car  crashes,  so  we 
know  that  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  children  who  are  drink- 
ing. 

In  the  news  just  the  past  couple  of  days,  some  of  you  may  have 
read  about  Kurt  Cobain,  the  lead  singer  with  Nirvana.  He  started 
using  heroin,  a  trend  that  is  coming  back  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly with  young  people  in  the  university  setting.  He  tried  sev- 
eral times  to  solve  that  problem,  he  went  to  treatment  a  couple  of 
times,  but  did  not  have  the  right  set  of  supports  or  was  not  ready 
to  change,  and  ended  up  committing  suicide,  often  a  combination 
that  we  see,  as  we  have  here  in  Wake  County  schools. 

We  can  predict  who  will  use  drugs  when  children  are  very  young. 
The  major  predictors  are  being  a  child  of  an  addicted  parent, 
parenting  practices  that  are  seen  very  early  in  life  where  the  par- 
ents are  inconsistent,  either  way  too  lax  or  way  too  punitive.  Either 
extreme  causes  problems.  Early  school  failures,  even  at  the  pre- 
school age,  but  certainly  in  the  first,  second  and  third  grade,  are 
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predictive;  and  early  anti-social  behavior  in  the  early  grades.  Dif- 
ferent families,  different  individuals,  different  communities  are  at 
greater  or  lesser  risk  than  others  and  we  know  a  lot  about  how  to 
reduce  risk.  But  as  most  people  who  have  looked  at  predictors 
would  say,  we  usually  start  way  to  late  with  way  too  little.  The  pri- 
mary focus  for  preventing  the  strong  link  between  drugs  and  crime 
has  to  occur  in  the  formative  years,  helping  parents  with  very 
young  children,  either  get  their  own  addiction  treated  or  to  learn 
enhanced  parenting  practices. 

I  just  want  to  mention  real  briefly  what  the  plan  said  about  the 
older  adolescent  and  the  juvenile  justice  system.  With  the  help  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts  and  the 
Division  of  Youth  Services,  we  said  there  were  several  things  that 
had  to  happen  right  away: 

The  professionals  in  substance  abuse  in  those  two  settings  need 
to  be  cross-trained. 

The  system  needs  to  be  linked  together.  We  are  all  doing  good 
things  with  kids,  but  nothing  is  connected.  So  we  might  work  with 
a  child  in  the  community  for  a  little  while  but  then  they  get  in 
trouble  and  then  we  do  not  see  them  again,  they  go  to  detention 
or  training  school.  And  they  do  a  good  job  there,  but  then  they 
come  back  home  to  the  same  family  or  the  same  lack  of  support 
and  everything  everybody  is  doing  could  be  made  stronger  if  it 
were  linked. 

We  are  now,  with  some  resources  provided  by  you  all  through  the 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Block  Grant,  helping  put  sub- 
stance abuse  counselors  in  the  five  North  Carolina  training  schools 
and  the  11  detention  centers,  to  try  to  do  some  linkage  there. 

And  then  Dr.  Durfee  mentioned  the  critical  importance  of  looking 
at  the  primary  health  of  children  from  these  families  and  these  sit- 
uations. If  we  are  not  looking  at  the  whole  person,  the  body,  mind 
and  spirit,  we  have  a  lot  of  trouble  getting  success. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Stein  follows:] 
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Introduction 

This  Statement  provides  a  brief  summary  of  North  Carolina's  policy  and  planning  response  to 
the  critical  issues  surrounding  substance  abuse  among  children  and  adolescents  in  the  justice 
system.  These  responses  are  part  of  North  Carolina's  Child  and  Adolescent  Alcohol  and  Other 
Drug  Abuse  Plan  which  outlines  a  long  range  plan  for  the  development  of  youth  substance  abuse 
programs  and  services  in  North  Carolina.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  North  Carolina 
Mental  Health  Study  Commission,  this  Plan  was  adopted  by  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  effective  July  1,  1993. 

Bacliground 

In  1973,  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  established  the  North  Carolina  Mental  Health 
Study  Commission  to  examine  the  delivery  of  mental  health,  mental  retardation,  and  substance 
abuse  services  throughout  the  state.  Since  its  establishment,  the  Commission  has  been  re- 
authorized every  two  years  and  has  played  a  major  role  in  shaping  both  legislation  and  policy 
designed  to  improve  the  system  of  services  to  persons  with  mental  health,  developmental 
disabilities,  and  substance  abuse  problems.  In  1987,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Mental 
Health  Study  Commission,  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  adopted  the  original  Youth 
Substance  Abuse  Plan.  This  Plan  predates  the  newly  revised  Plan  and  provided  the  foundation 
for  a  comprehensive  system  of  substance  abuse  services  for  adolescents  and  their  families. 

Planning  Process 

In  1991,  as  part  of  its  overall  planning  strategy,  the  Mental  Health  Study  Commission  requested 
an  update  and  revision  of  the  Youth  Substance  Abuse  Plan.  To  facilitate  the  coordination  of  the 
planning  process  the  Study  Commission  requested  assistance  of  the  Governor's  Council  on 
Alcohol  and  Other  Drug  Abuse,  a  statewide  citizens'  group  which  advises  the  Governor  on 
matters  pertaining  to  substance  abuse  policy  and  programs. 
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Representatives  of  the  Study  Commission  and  the  Governor's  Council  recruited  and  selected 
members  of  the  newly  formed  Youth  Substance  Abuse  Planning  Committee.  An  important 
priority  for  the  Committee  was  to  provide  a  broadly  representative  group  of  members,  to  include 
diverse  interest  groups  and  appropriate  representation  of  women,  ethnic  minorities,  and  persons 
from  all  geographic  regions  of  the  state.  A  member  of  the  Mental  Health  Study  Commission 
served  as  Chair  of  Planning  Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  on  Alcohol  and 
Other  Drug  Abuse  served  as  Vice-Chair.  A  total  of  thirty  individuals  were  selected  to  represent 
the  following  groups: 

parents  and  consumers  of  services 

advocacy  groups 

directors  of  area  Mental  Health,  Developmental  Disabilities,  and  Substance  Abuse 

Services  public  programs  and  private  contract  agencies 

youth  substance  abuse  prevention  and  treatment  professionals 

child  mental  health  professionals 

private  sector  substance  abuse  professionals 

state  and  local  representatives  of  the  juvenile  justice  system 

state  and  local  representative  of  the  public  education  system 

representatives  of  the  primary  health  care  system 

leaders  from  government  and  the  business  community 

In  addition  a  group  of  over  60  professionals  with  specific  knowledge  about  the  identified  issues 
were  recruited  to  assist  in  the  planing  process. 

The  Planning  Committee  and  its  subcommittees  met  to  produce  recommendations  for  goals  and 
strategies  for  implementation  of  services  in  the  revised  Plan.  Following  a  period  of  review,  the 
revised  Child  and  Adolescent  Alcohol  and  Other  Drug  Abuse  Plan  was  adopted  by  the  Planning 
Committee  and  approved  by  the  Mental  Health  Study  Commission  in  December  1992.  The  Plan 
was  subsequentiy  adopted  by  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  effective  July  1,  1993. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Child  and  Adolescent  Alcohol  and  Other  Drug  Abuse  Plan  is  to  highlight  the 
needs  of  children  and  adolescents  under  18  years  of  age  and  to  strengthen  the  comprehensive 
system  of  substance  abuse  services  to  these  children,  adolescents,  and  their  families.  The  Plan 
seeks  to  provide  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the  state's  response  to  the  critical  issues 
surrounding  child  and  adolescent  substance  abuse  education,  prevention  and  treatment.  The  Plan 
is  designed  to  build  upon  this  foundation  and  to  educate  the  public,  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  providers  of  services  regarding  the  current  and  future  needs  of  children, 
adolescents,  and  their  families.  Selected  portions  of  the  Plan  are  described  In  the  following 
pages. 

Statement  of  Philosophy 

1.         Each  child  and  adolescent  is  an  individual  who  has  social,  emotional,  mental,  physical, 
spiritual,  educational,  and  vocational  needs  that  are  interrelated. 
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2.  Each  child  and  adolescent  has  an  ethnic  background,  cultural  heritage,  and  gender 
identity  that  should  be  respected  and  responded  to  sensitively  and  appropriately. 

3.  Children  and  adolescents  have  needs  for  identity,  self-expression,  affiliation,  affirmation, 
influence,  accomplishment,  creativity,  power,  safety,  and  security.  Families,  schools,  and 
communities  should  provide  positive  opportunities  for  the  exploration  and  fulfillment  of 
these  needs. 

4.  Children  and  adolescents  are  capable  of  making  positive  choices  and  acting  responsibly. 
Families,  schools,  and  communities  should  support  and  provide  constructive  opportunities 
for  the  development  and  enhancement  of  these  capabilities. 

5.  Each  child  and  adolescent  needs  the  involvement  and  support  of  parents  and  family, 
caregivers,  and  other  concerned  adults. 

6.  Children,  adolescents,  and  their  families  respond  to  the  values  of  their  communities. 
Communities  should  promote  positive  values  and  meaningful  economic  opportunities  to 
support  children,  adolescents,  and  their  families  in  achieving  a  positive  and  nurturing 
home  environment. 

7.  Factors  which  influence  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  include  genetic  influences, 
individual  characteristics,  social,  emotional,  and  behavioral  development,  peer  support 
systems,  accessibility  to  positive  alternatives,  quality  of  adult  role  models,  neighborhood 
environments,  school  and  community  norms,  availability  of  substances,  and  advertising 
and  media  influences. 

8.  Children  and  adolescents  relate  to  alcohol  and  other  drugs  with  a  range  of  behaviors  that 
includes  non-use,  unsanctioned  and  potentially  harmful  use,  and  use  which  is  clearly 
hazardous,  dysfunctional,  or  harmful. 

9.  Alcohol  and  other  drug  use  often  delays  or  arrests  the  social,  emotional,  and  mental 
development  of  children  and  adolescents,  thereby  impairing  their  ability  to  function 
effectively. 

10.  Alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse  problems  range  from  mild  to  severe,  from  episodic  to 
persistent,  and  from  acute  to  chronic  and  progressive. 

11.  Alcohol  and  other  drug  dependence  is  an  addictive  illness  which,  in  itself,  requires  at 
least  equal  attention  to  any  other  primary  or  secondary  disorder. 

12.  AU  children  and  adolescents  should  receive  appropriate  primary  prevention,  intervention, 
and  treatment  services  regardless  of  their  disability,  degree  or  type  of  substance  use, 
health,  mental  health,  or  developmental  status,  educational  status,  place  of  residence, 
legal  status,  ability  to  pay,  parental  consent  or  willingness  to  participate  in  services,  or 
other  potential  barriers  to  services. 
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Principles  of  Child  and  Adolescent  Substance  Abuse  Services 

1.  Comprehensive  Continuum  of  Services 

A.  A  comprehensive  continuum  of  substance  abuse  services  should  be  designed  to 
meet  the  identified  needs  of  children,  adolescents,  and  their  families.  The 
continuum  should  reflect  a  dynamic  interrelationship  of  services  that  adapts  to  the 
changing  needs  of  children,  adolescents,  and  their  families. 

B.  The  continuum  of  substance  abuse  services  in  the  community  should  include 
primary  prevention,  intervention,  and  treatment  services  which  are 
comprehensive,  coordinated,  and  family-centered. 

C.  Families  should  be  actively  involved  in  the  planning  and  delivery  of  primary 
prevention,  intervention,  and  treatment  services  to  children  and  adolescents. 

D.  Substance  abuse  services  should  be  provided  by  qualified  professionals  who  have 
received  specialized  training  and  have  demonstrated  competence  in  substance 
abuse  and  dependence,  child  and  adolescent  development,  the  impact  of  alcohol 
and  other  drug  use  and  abuse  on  families,  and  the  delivery  of  substance  abuse 
services  to  children,  adolescents,  families,  and  communities. 

E.  Substance  abuse  services  should  incorporate  and  be  guided  by  advances  in 
research-based  knowledge,  theory,  and  practice,  and  monitored  for  quality, 
outcome,  and  effectiveness. 

2.  Substance  Abuse  Education  and  Primary  Prevention 

A.  Substance  abuse  education  and  comprehensive  primary  prevention  services  are 
effective  in  preventing  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  in  delaying  the  onset 
of  substance  use,  and  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  substance  abuse  problems 
among  children,  adolescents,  and  their  families. 

B.  Substance  abuse  primary  prevention  efforts  are  proactively  directed  toward  the 
general  population  of  children  and  adolescents  or  identified  high-risk  populations 
who  are  not  using  alcohol  and  other  drugs.  High  risk  populations  include  groups 
such  as  children  of  alcoholics  or  drug  abusers,  and  children  with  behavioral  or 
emotional  problems. 

C.  Appropriate,  timely,  and  effective  substance  abuse  education  and  primary 
prevention  services  should  be  available  to  every  child,  adolescent,  and  their 
family. 

D.  Families  should  be  actively  involved  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
substance  abuse  education  and  primary  prevention  services  to  children  and 
adolescents. 
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E.  Broad-based  groups  within  communities,  including  youth-serving  organizations, 
churches,  businesses,  civic  clubs,  and  other  service  organizations  should  be 
encouraged  to  participate  in  efforts  to  prevent  alcohol  and  other  drug  use  among 
children  and  adolescents. 

F.  Substance  abuse  education  and  primary  prevention  are  most  effective  when 
provided  early,  frequently,  and  consistently  to  children,  adolescents,  and  their 
families. 

G.  Risk  factors  in  individuals,  families,  schools,  and  communities  increase  the 
vulnerability  of  children  and  adolescents  to  alcohol  and  other  drug  use.  These 
factors  should  be  identified  and  reduced.  Examples  of  risk  factors  are  early  first 
use  of  drugs,  a  family  history  of  alcoholism  or  other  drug  abuse,  individual 
factors  such  as  emotional  lability,  alienation,  aggression,  and  anti-social  behavior, 
friends  who  use  drugs,  and  economic  and  social  deprivation. 

H.  Protective  factors  in  individuals,  families,  schools,  and  communities  increase  the 
resilience  of  children  and  adolescents  to  alcohol  and  other  drug  use.  These  factors 
should  be  identified  and  strengthened.  Examples  of  protective  factors  are  effective 
problem-solving  and  refusal  skills,  emotionally  healthy  and  nurturing  family 
members,  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities,  and  clear  community  norms 
regarding  non-use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs. 

I.  Substance  abuse  education  and  primary  prevention  services  should  be  effectively 
coordinated  with  other  prevention  services  offered  in  schools  and  communities. 
These  include  programs  that  address  issues  such  as  childhood  injury,  child  abuse, 
teen  suicide  and  mental  health,  domestic  violence,  HIV/AIDS  and  other 
adolescent  health  concerns,  teen  pregnancy,  school  drop-outs,  drinking  and 
driving,  runaway  and  homeless  youth,  involvement  of  minors  in  illegal  drug 
sales,  and  responses  to  community  crime  and  violence. 

J.  Substance  abuse  education  and  primary  prevention  services  should  be  effectively 
coordinated  with  substance  abuse  early  identification,  intervention  and  treatment 
services  in  schools  and  communities. 

3.        Early  Identification,  Intervention,  and  Referral 

A.  Comprehensive  substance  abuse  early  identification,  intervention,  and  referral  to 
treatment  services  are  effective  in  recognizing  and  addressing  early  symptoms  of 
alcohol  or  other  drug  use,  in  interrupting  patterns  of  use,  and  in  facilitating 
referral  linkages  for  a  child  or  adolescent  and  their  family  to  appropriate 
substance  abuse  treatment  resources. 

B.  Substance  abuse  intervention  efforts  are  time-limited  and  directed  toward  children 
and  adolescents  who  are  using  alcohol  or  other  drugs  and  exhibiting  early 
symptoms  of  alcohol  or  other  drug  problems.  These  symptoms  include  low 
academic  achievement,  coping  problems,  low  self-esteem,  depression,  illnesses. 
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accidents,  impulsivity,  or  aggression  and  other  acting  out  behaviors. 

C.  Appropriate,  timely,  and  effective  substance  abuse  early  identification, 
intervention,  and  referral  services  should  be  provided  to  every  child,  adolescent, 
and  their  family  who  is  exhibiting  early  symptoms  of  alcohol  and  other  drug  use, 
or  who  has  unrecognized  alcohol  or  other  drug  problems. 

D.  Families  should  be  actively  involved  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
substance  abuse  early  identification,  intervention,  and  referral  services  to  children 
and  adolescents. 

E.  Substance  abuse  early  identification,  intervention,  and  referral  to  treatment 
services  are  most  effective  when  they  are  readily  accessible  to  children  and 
adolescents  and  are  responsive  to  early  symptoms  of  alcohol  and  other  drug 
problems. 

F.  Substance  abuse  early  identification,  intervention,  and  referral  services  should  be 
effectively  linked  with  other  prevention  and  treatment  services  offered  in  schools 
and  communities. 

G.  Substance  abuse  early  identification,  intervention,  and  referral  to  treatment 
services  are  most  effective  when  provided  and  supported  by  a  multi-disciplinary 
team  of  qualified  professionals. 

4.         Substance  Abuse  Treatment 

A.  Comprehensive  substance  abuse  treatment  services  are  effective  in  breaking  the 
cycle  of  abuse  and  dependence,  in  assisting  the  recovery  process,  and  in  restoring 
and  improving  the  level  of  functioning  and  the  quality  of  life  of  children, 
adolescents,  and  their  families. 

B.  Appropriate,  timely,  and  effective  substance  abuse  treatment  services  should  be 
provided  to  every  child,  adolescent,  and  family  who  have  been  assessed  as 
needing  treatment. 

C.  Families  of  children  and  adolescents  in  substance  abuse  treatment  should  be 
educated  and  actively  involved  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  treatment 
services. 

D.  Substance  abuse  treatment  services  should  be  effectively  linked  with  primary 
prevention,  early  identification,  intervention,  and  referral  services  offered  in 
schools  and  communities. 

E.  Substance  abuse  and  dependence  may  be  a  primary  or  a  secondary  disorder. 
Clients  with  a  history  of  substance  abuse  should  receive  a  diagnosis  from  a 
qualified  professional  that  distinguishes  primary  substance  abuse  and  primary 
psychiatric  disorders. 
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F.  Primary  substance  abuse  disorders  should  be  treated  as  the  central  focus  of 
treatment  and  should  not  be  treated  as  symptoms  of  other  disorders. 

G.  Substance  abuse  disorders  that  are  secondary  to  a  primary  psychiatric  disorder 
should  be  identified  and  specifically  addressed  as  a  focus  of  treatment  by 
professionals  qualified  to  provide  services  to  the  dually  diagnosed  population. 

H.  Substance  abuse  treatment  of  primary  substance  abuse  disorders  is  most  effective 
when  it  is  delivered  in  a  specialized  substance  abuse  treatment  program  designed 
to  meet  the  unique  developmental  needs  of  children  and  adolescents. 

I.  Children  and  adolescents  are  best  served  in  a  treatment  program  that  is  effectively 
matched  to  their  individual  needs,  characteristics,  and  circumstances. 

J.  When  a  range  of  equally  appropriate  clinical  options  are  under  consideration, 
treatment  of  children  and  adolescents  with  substance  abuse  problems  should  be 
provided  in  the  most  normal  and  least  restrictive  setting. 

K.  Substance  abuse  treatment  services  are  most  effective  when  provided  and 
supported  by  a  multi-disciplinary  team  of  qualified  professionals. 

The  following  goals  and  strategies  were  adopted  to  address  the  needs  of  children  and  adolescents 
in  the  development  of  substance  abuse  programs  and  services. 

Children  and  Adolescents  in  tlie  Justice  System 

1.         Strengthen  and  expand  state  interagency  coordination  of  substance  abuse  services  to 
children  and  adolescents  in  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

A.  Coordinate  planning  for  improved  primary  prevention,  intervention,  and  treatment 
services. 

(1)  Revise  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the  Division  of  Mental 
Health,  Developmental  Disabilities,  and  Substance  Abuse  Services  and  the 
Division  of  Youth  Services  to  include  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
Courts  and  the  Dq)artment  of  Public  Instruction  and  clarify  and  describe 
agency  roles  and  responsibilities  in  addressing  child  and  adolescent 
substance  abuse. 

(2)  Include  in  the  revised  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the  Division 
of  Mental  Health,  Developmental  Disabilities,  and  Substance  Abuse 
Services,  the  Division  of  Youth  Services,  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
Courts,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  the  designation  of  a  lead 
person  in  each  agency  to  coordinate  the  planning  and  delivery  of  child  and 
adolescent  substance  abuse  services. 
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B.  Conduct  a  statewide  assessment  of  the  prevalence  of  substance  abuse  problems 
among  children  and  adolescents  in  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

C.  Assess  the  availability  and  utilization  of  substance  abuse  services  to  children  and 
adolescents  in  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

D.  Define  the  special  needs  of  children  and  adolescents  in  the  juvenile  justice  system, 
and  describe  key  issues  to  be  addressed  in  the  design  and  delivery  of  substance 
abuse  services  to  this  population. 

E.  Identify  and  describe  model  child  and  adolescent  substance  abuse  programs  that 
demonstrate  successful  approaches  to  providing  services  in  juvenile  justice 
settings. 

F.  Conduct  seminars  for  juvenile  justice  and  substance  abuse  professionals  regarding 
successful  approaches  to  providing  substance  abuse  services  in  juvenile  justice 
settings. 

G.  Study  and  prepare  recommendations  for  appropriate  responses  to  children  and 
adolescents  who  are  not  using  substances  but  are  involved  in  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  illegal  drugs. 

2.  Promote  local  interagency  planning  and  strategies  for    substance  abuse  services  to 
children  and  adolescents  in  the  juvenile  justice  system 

A.  Include  in  the  area  program  Child  and  Adolescent  Substance  Abuse  Plan 
provisions  for  primary  prevention,  early  identification,  intervention,  and  referral 
to  treatment  for  children  and  adolescents  in  the  juvenile  justice  system.  This 
planning  should  be  developed  in  collaboration  with  (tit  local  Administrative  Office 
of  the  Courts. 

B.  Create  or  revise  memorandums  of  agreement  between  relevant  area  programs  and 
training  schools  and  juvenile  detention  centers  to  strengthen  the  provision  of 
substance  abuse  services. 

3.  Expand  the  delivery  of  comprehensive  substance  abuse  services  to  children  and 
adolescents  in  the  juvenile  justice  system 

A.  Develop  and  implement  a  standardized  process  to  be  used  by  juvenile  justice 
professionals  for  early  identification  of  possible  substance  abuse  problems  for 
children  and  adolescents  entering  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

B.  Provide  screening  and  evaluation  to  children  and  adolescents  that  have- been 
identified  as  having  a  possible  substance  abuse  problem. 

C.  Provide  appropriate  substance  abuse  primary  prevention,  intervention,  and 
treatment  services  to  children  and  adolescents  diverted  from  or  involved  in  the 
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juvenile  justice  system.    Services   should   be  provided   in   community  and 
institutional  settings. 

D.  Expand  the  availability  of  specialized  family-centered  substance  abuse  treatment 
services  to  children  and  adolescents  in  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

(1)  Expand  the  delivery  of  case  management  services  to  children  and 
adolescents  in  training  schools. 

(2)  Enhance  the  provision  of  outpatient  services  to  children  and  adolescents 
with  substance  abuse  problems  in  training  schools  by  strengthening  group 
counseling,  educational,  intensive  outpatient,  and  other  services. 

(3)  Strengthen  the  delivery  of  substance  abuse  outpatient  services  including, 
group  counseling,  educational,  intensive  outpatient,  and  other  services  to 
children  and  adolescents  in  juvenile  detention  centers. 

(4)  Develop  and  provide  substance  abuse  treatment  services  to  children  and 
adolescents  in  multipurpose  juvenile  homes. 

(5)  Implement  individualized  substance  abuse  continuing  care  plans  for 
children  and  adolescents  prior  to  discharge  from  training  schools  or 
juvenile  detention  centers  or  termination  from  supervision  or  probation  by 
the  Court. 

E.  Expand  the  availability  of  the  following  substance  abuse  services  in  local  areas 
to  meet  the  needs  of  children  and  adolescents  in  the  juvenile  justice  system  and 
their  families: 

•  Substance  abuse  education 

•  Primary  prevention  and  intervention 

•  Drug  Education  School 

•  Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street  Crime 

•  DWI  substance  abuse  assessment 

•  Alcohol  and  Drug  Education  Traffic  School 

•  Outpatient  treatment  services 

•  Intensive  outpatient  treatment  services 

•  Halfway  house  services 
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•  Residential  treatment 

•  Relapse  prevention 

•  Continuing  care  and  follow-up 

4.         Support  delivery  of  comprehensive  substance  abuse  treatment  services  to  adolescents  in 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

A.  Deliver  substance  abuse  treatment  services  to  committed  youthful  offenders  under 
18  years  of  age  in  the  Department  of  Correction. 

B.  Promote  linkage  of  substance  abuse  treatment  services  with  community-based 
services  for  youthful  offenders  on  probation  or  post-release  supervision. 

Risk  and  Protective  Factors  in  Individuals  and  Families 

1.         Reduce  risk  factors  and  strengthen  protective  factors  for  substance  abuse  in  individuals 
and  families. 

A.  Provide  targeted  substance  abuse  prevention  services  to  children  and  adolescents 
with  identified  risk  factors.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  services  to  children 
of  alcoholics  and  drug  dependent  parents. 

B.  Promote  education  and  support  for  parents  in  substance  abuse  treatment  to 
identify  and  refer  their  children  for  substance  abuse  primary  prevention  services. 

C.  Provide  comprehensive  parent  education  and  support  programs  for  the  prevention 
of  child  and  adolescent  use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs. 

D.  Encourage  the  inclusion  of  pre-natal  health  issues  through  adolescent  health  issues 
in  the  content  of  parent  education  and  support  programs. 

E.  Increase  parent  involvement  in  the  planning  of  prevention  programs  and  activities. 

F.  Survey  parent  attitudes  about  child  and  adolescent  substance  abuse. 
Core  Substance  Abuse  Treatment  Services 

1.         Strengthen  the  comprehensive  continuum  of  core  substance  abuse  treatment  services 

A.  Conduct  a  statewide  assessment  of  substance  abuse  treatment  needs  of  children, 
adolescents,  and  their  families. 

B.  Conduct  a  statewide  assessment  of  the  current  accessibility,  appropriateness, 
availability,  and  utilization  of  core  substance  treatment  services  for  children, 
adolescents,  and  their  families. 
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C.  Ensure  that  services  are  accessible  to  children,  adolescents,  and  their  families  and 
that  potential  barriers  are  eliminated.  Examples  of  potential  barriers  include: 
client  fees,  transportation  problems,  service  site  locations,  service  hours,  staff 
composition,  and  service  approaches. 

D.  Ensure  that  services  are  appropriate  to  the  unique  needs  of  children  and 
adolescents  and  are  sensitive  to  developmental  needs,  culture,  gender,  and  ethnic 
background. 

E.  Identify  critical  gaps  in  the  availability  of  core  substance  abuse  treatment  services 
for  children,  adolescents,  and  their  families. 

F.  Expand  the  availability  of  existing  core  substance  abuse  treatment  services  in  local 
areas  to  meet  the  needs  of  children,  adolescents,  and  their  families.  Core 
substance  abuse  treatment  services  include  the  following: 

assertive  outreach 

early  identification,  intervention,  and  referral 

screening  and  evaluation 

case  management 

outpatient  services 

intensive  outpatient  services 

day  treatment 

independent  living  skills  training 

relapse  prevention 

continuing  care  and  follow-up 

emergency  response  services 

G.  Establish  and  maintain  effective  communication  and  linkages  with  school  and 
community-based  prevention  and  intervention  services. 

Regional  and  Multi-Area  Treatment  Services 

1.         Expand  the  availability  of  regional  and  multi-area  substance  abuse  treatment  services  for 
children  and  adolescents. 
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B. 


Support  and  strengthen  the  delivery  of  regional  and  multi-area  substance  abuse 
treatment  services  to  meet  the  treatment  needs  of  children,  adolescents,  and  their 
families.  Regional  and  multi-area  services  include  the  following: 

halfway  house  services 

residential  treatment  services 

inpatient  hospitalization  services 

Ensure  that  services  provided  to  children  and  adolescents  in  adult  service  delivery 
settings,  such  as  detoxification,  are  appropriately  adapted  to  the  unique 
developmental  needs  of  youth. 


Innovative  Treatment  Approaches 

1.         Develop  and  expand  the  availability  of  innovative  alternative  treatment  approaches  for 
children  and  adolescents  with  substance  abuse  problems. 

A.  Support  the  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  service  initiatives  to 
promote  the  use  of  successful  alternative  approaches  to  substance  abuse  treatment 
of  children  and  adolescents.  Examples  of  such  alternative  approaches  include: 

school-based  clinics  for  substance  abuse  treatment 

comprehensive,  multi-service  youth  programs 

supervised  independent  living 

therapeutic  communities 

therapeutic  outdoor  adventure  and  challenge  programs 

in-home  family  services 

family  preservation  services 

therapeutic  foster  care 

therapeutic  respite  care 

treatment  programs  designed  for  special  populations  such  as  children  of 
alcoholic  or  drug  dependent  parents,  and  dually  diagnosed  youth.   . 

B.  Promote  replication  of  successful  innovative  alternative  treatment  approaches 
through  the  provision  of  specialized  training  opportunities. 
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Primary  and  Preventive  Healtli  Care 


1.         Support  the  provision  of  primary  and  preventive  health  care  within  child  and 
adolescent  substance  abuse  treatment  programs. 

A.  Encourage  the  inclusion  of  comprehensive  health  screening  for  ail  children  and 
adolescents  receiving  substance  abuse  treatment  services. 

B.  Support  the  deUvery  of  health  education  as  part  of  aU  child  and  adolescent 
substance  abuse  treatment  programs. 

C.  Establish  linkages  between  child  and  adolescent  substance  abuse  treatment 
programs  and  primary  health  care  providers  to  coordinate  the  delivery  of 
preventive  health  care  services  to  children  and  adolescents. 

A  copy  of  the  complete  Plan  is  attached. 
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SHEILA  SHOLES-ROSS 

Mr.  Price.  We  will  now  turn  to  Sheila  Sholes-Ross,  Director  of 
Comprehensive  Adolescent  Health  Services  with  the  UNC  Center 
for  Early  Adolescence  at  the  UNC  Chapel  Hill  School  of  Medicine. 
She  provides  technical  assistance  to  programs  throughout  the  state, 
but  also  comes  to  us  with  considerable  experience  in  the  field  as 
the  director  of  a  school  based  health  clinic  and  program  manager 
of  an  Urban  League  child  center  in  New  Orleans  before  she  came 
to  North  Carolina. 

Ms.  Sholes-Ross,  we  appreciate  your  being  here. 

Ms.  Sholes-Ross.  Thank  you. 

Since  the  beginning  of  man,  there  have  been  children  who  have 
experienced  a  need  for  additional  support  in  various  capacities.  In 
my  experience,  children  who  have  become  a  part  of  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice system  are  forgotten  and  those  who  are  crying  out  for  help  be- 
fore they  enter  this  system  are  ignored.  I  hope  that  what  I  present 
to  you  today  will  enlighten,  but  most  of  all,  enable  you  to  focus  on 
possible  viable  solutions  that  will  address  the  cries  of  our  children 
in  need.  And  this  morning  we  have  heard  some  cries. 

In  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  I  worked  with  a  first-time  juvenile 
offenders'  program  with  the  Urban  League  of  Greater  New  Orleans. 
I  had  read  all  of  the  statistics,  data,  and  bylines  on  the  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  but  until  I  worked  with  the  children  and 
their  families,  I  had  no  idea  that  so  much  turmoil  existed  in  "good" 
families.  And  I  stress  the  word  "good"  families,  because  many  of 
the  families  were  caring  and  supportive  of  their  offspring.  They 
were  confused  about  how  their  children  had  gotten  involved  in  ter- 
rible lifestyles  and  what  they  had  done  wrong  as  parents.  Finally,, 
they  wanted  solutions.  They  too  were  crying  for  help. 

The  Sporting  Chance  after-school  and  summer  program  provided 
a  second  chance  for  first-time  offenders.  The  program  focused  on 
reducing  the  recidivism  rate  of  crime  among  juveniles  10  to  19 
years  of  age  through  counseling,  supervised  recreational  activities 
and  conflict  resolution.  We  have  heard  all  of  the  above  so  far.  The 
program  also  provided  assistance  with  academics  and  focused  on 
increasing  self-worth  and  self-esteem.  This  sounds  like  a  lot  to  try 
to  provide  in  one  program,  but  you  see,  this  city  was  desperate  just 
like  many  other  cities  around  the  country.  The  crimes  of  these  ju- 
veniles ranged  from  burglary,  rape,  arson,  and  the  list  goes  on. 
During  that  time  in  1986,  a  black  male  between  the  ages  of  13  and 
19  was  killed  every  day  in  the  city.  School  and  other  agencies  were 
all  looking  for  solutions  in  order  to  address  the  cries  of  both  the 
offenders  and  the  citizens. 

This  program  worked.  Five  juvenile  court  judges  met  with 
decisionmakers  to  stress  how  this  program  had  made  a  positive  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  these  youth  and  the  families.  The  judges  un- 
derstood the  emotional,  academic  and  in  some  cases  health  prob- 
lems that  juveniles  experienced  that  may  have  been  a  factor  in 
their  involvement  in  crime.  They  made  recommendations  that  were 
subsequently  incorporated  into  the  program.  The  combination  of 
families,  schools,  churches  and  the  court  system  all  working  to- 
gether to  save  these  kids,  made  this  program  work.  Once  a  signifi- 
cant issue  was  identified,  the  program  addressed  the  problem.  Dur- 
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ing  the  strongest  period  of  this  program,  1986  through  1987 — one 
year — the  children  involved  did  not  become  a  crime  statistic. 

However,  there  was  one  problem.  The  program  did  not  last. 
There  were  constant  problems  with  funding  that  were  not  able  to 
be  solved.  That  is  the  problem  with  funded  programs,  their  future 
is  bleak  if  monies  are  not  available  because  other  issues  are 
deemed  more  important.  My  personal  question  has  always  been 
why  start  them  if  they  will  not  be  continued? 

Once  the  program  ended,  the  participants  were  aware  that  a 
mere  slap  on  the  hand  was  all  that  awaited  them  if  they  committed 
another  crime.  Again,  the  cries  for  help  were  ignored. 

In  my  present  position  as  project  director  of  comprehensive  ado- 
lescent health  services,  as  was  stated,  I  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  communities,  organizations,  agencies  and  other  health  pro- 
grams interested  in  starting  programs  for  children  and  youth  in 
primary  care.  The  adolescent  population  does  not  access  the  exist- 
ing healthcare  system,  and  primary  care,  like  Flo  said,  they  are  not 
accessing,  they  are  not  accessing  the  preventative  services,  they  are 
limited.  Lack  of  transportation,  financial  resources,  and  medical 
providers  are  key  problem  factors  that  prohibit  health  care  for  ado- 
lescents. On  average,  21  percent  of  the  adolescent  population  in 
each  county  received  health  care  services  in  1990.  An  average  of  81 
percent  of  the  adolescents  seen  in  the  health  department  were  fe- 
male. Although  31  percent  of  all  North  Carolina  adolescents  in 
1990  were  non-white,  among  those  seen  in  health  departments,  44 
percent  were  non-white.  In  this  capacity,  health  may  be  the  focus, 
but  crime  and  violence  are  still  key  concerns  of  this  population.  Ju- 
veniles in  the  system  are  not  receiving  the  health  care.  The  needs 
are  ranging  from  primary  care  to  mental  health  care.  Many  adoles- 
cents are  drifting  into  behaviors  that  will  eventually  involve  them 
in  the  system,  and  a  significant  proportion  of  these  young  people 
suffer  from  unrecognized  or  untreated  physical  and  mental  health 
problems,  including  attention  deficit  disorders  and  hyperactivity. 
They  continue  to  cry  for  help. 

How  can  we  answer  these  cries?  In  my  opinion,  there  is  only  one 
absolute.  We  must  all,  as  a  community,  do  more  than  vow  to  work 
together — we  must  actually  do  it.  We  know  what  the  problems  are 
and  we  must  institute  change  among  ourselves.  This  is  the  only 
way  we  will  be  able  to  implement  solutions.  Not  only  must  we  pro- 
vide comprehensive  services  for  children  and  youth  that  focus  on 
their  physical,  emotional  and  developmental  needs,  we  must  work 
along  with  other  community  resources  that  address  the  problems 
that  we  are  unable  to  address. 

Finally,  we  are  all  saying  the  same  thing:  Avoid  duplication  of 
services,  integrate  existing  services,  give  us  the  flnanciail  resources 
so  we  can  keep  programs  that  work,  like  Sporting  Chance,  alive. 
We  must  attend  to  our  priorities.  Do  we  want  to  pay  now  or  pay 
later?  What  does  paying  now  entail?  What  will  paying  later  cost  us 
in  lives  and  dollars?  We  know  the  problems  within  the  family  sys- 
tem. Will  we  continue  to  say  it  is  the  total  responsibility  of  the  par- 
ent, or  will  we  begin  to  see  juvenile  crime  as  a  community  problem, 
necessitating  collaboration  by  all  parties  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
youth.  The  answer  is  quite  simple.  We  have  already  lost  thousands 
of  kids  to  homicide,  suicide,  substance  abuse,  lack  of  health  care. 
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and  finally,  to  hopelessness.  Communities  must  begin  speaking  and 
working  together  in  order  to  meet  the  needs.  Quality  resources, 
along  with  strong  commitment  from  all  levels,  will  address  the 
above  concerns  and  provide  solutions  to  a  devastating  problem. 

Let  us  just  please  do  it.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Sholes-Ross  follows:] 
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April  11,  1994 

Prepared  statement  of  Sheila  D.  Sholes-Ross, 
Center  for  Early  Adolescence,  UNC-CH 
Congressional  Field  Hearing 
Commerce-Justice-State-Judiciary  Appropriations  Subcommittee 


Since  the  beginning  of  man,  there  have  been  children  who 
have  experienced  a  need  for  additional  support  in  various 
capacities.   In  my  experience,  children  who  have  become  a 
part  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  are  forgotten  and  those 
who  are  crying  out  for  help  before  they  enter  this  system 
are  ignored.   I  hope  that  what  I  present  to  you  today  will 
enlighten,  but  most  of  all,  enable  you  to  focus  on  possible 
viable  solutions  that  will  address  the  cries  of  our  children 
in  need. 

In  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  I  worked  with  a  first-time 
juvenile  offenders  progreun  with  the  Urban  League  of  that 
city.   I  had  read  all  of  the  statistics,  data,  and  bylines 
on  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency,  but  until  I  worked 
with  the  children  and  their  families,  I  had  no  idea  that  so 
much  turmoil  existed  in  "good"  families.   I  stress  the  word 
good  because  many  of  the  families  were  caring  and  supportive 
of  their  offspring.   They  were  confused  about  how  their 
children  had  gotten  involved  in  terrible  lifestyles  and  what 
they  had  done  wrong  as  parents.   Finally,  they  wanted 
solutions.   They,  too,  were  crying  for  help. 
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The  Sporting  Chance  after-school  and  summer  program  provided 
a  second  chance  for  first-time  offenders.   The  program 
focused  on  reducing  the  recidivism  rate  of  crime  among 
juveniles  10  to  19  years  of  age  through  counseling, 
supervised  recreational  activities,  and  conflict  resolution. 
The  program  also  provided  assistance  with  academics  and 
focused  on  increasing  self -worth  and  self-esteem.   This 
sounds  like  a  lot  to  try  to  provide  in  one  program,  but  you 
see,  this  city  was  desperate  just  like  many  other  cities 
across  the  country.   The  crimes  of  these  juveniles  ranged 
from  burglary,  rape,  arson,  and  the  list  goes  on.   During 
that  time  in  1986,  a  black  male  between  the  ages  of  13  and 
19  was  killed  every  day  in  the  city.  Schools  and  other 
agencies  were  all  looking  for  solutions  in  order  to  address 
the  cries  of  both  the  offenders  and  the  citizens. 

This  program  worked!   Five  juvenile  court  judges  met  with 
decisionmakers  to  stress  how  this  progreun  had  made  a 
positive  difference  in  the  lives  of  these  youth.   The  judges 
understood  the  emotional,  academic,  and  in  some  cases, 
health  problems,  that  juveniles  experienced  that  may  have 
been  a  factor  in  their  involvement  in  crime.   They  made 
recommendations  that  were  subsequently  incorporated  into  the 
program.   The  combination  of  families,  schools,  churches, 
and  the  court  system  —  all  working  together  to  save  these 
kids  —  made  this  program  work.   Once  a  significant  issue 
was  identified,  the  program  addressed  the  problem.   During 
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the  strongest  period  of  the  program,  1986-1987,  the  children 
involved  did  not  become  a  crime  statistic. 

However,  there  was  one  problem:   the  program  didn't  last. 
There  were  constant  problems  with  funding  that  were  not  able 
to  be  solved.   That's  the  problem  with  funded  progreuas  — 
their  future  is  bleak  if  monies  are  not  availeible  because 
other  issues  are  deemed  more  important.  My  personal 
question  has  always  been  why  start  them  if  they  will  not  be 
continued? 

Once  the  program  ended,  the  participants  were  aware  that  a 
mere  slap  on  the  hand  was  all  that  awaited  them  if  they 
committed  a  crime.   Again,  the  cries  for  help  were  ignored. 

In  my  present  position  as  project  director  of  comprehensive 
adolescent  health  services  with  the  Center  for  Early 
Adolescence,  I  provide  technical  assistance  to  communities, 
organizations,  agencies,  and  individuals  interested  in 
implementing  comprehensive  health  progreuns  for  children  and 
youth.  .  The  adolescent  population  does  not  access  the 
existing  healthcare  system,  and  primary  care  along  with 
preventative  services  are  limited.   Lack  of  transportation, 
financial  resources,  and  medical  providers  are  key  problem 
factors  that  prohibit  healthcare  for  adolescents.   As  stated 
in  Caring  for  Adolescents  in  North  Carolina's  Health 
Departments .  "On  average,  21%  of  the  adolescent  population 
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in  each  county  received  health  department  services  in  1990. 
An  average  of  81%  of  the  adolescents  seen  in  the  health 
department  were  female.   Although  31%  of  all  North  Carolina 
adolescents  in  1990  were  nonwhite,  aunong  those  seen  in 
health  departments,  44%  were  nonwhite."^   In  this  capacity, 
health  may  be  the  focus,  but  crime  and  violence  are  still 
key  concerns  of  this  population.   Juveniles  in  the  system 
are  also  not  receiving  health  care.   The  needs  are  ranging 
from  primary  care  to  mental  health  care.   Many  adolescents 
are  drifting  into  behaviors  that  will  eventually  involve 
them  in  the  system,  and  a  significant  proportion  of  these 
young  people  suffer  from  unrecognized  or  untreated  physical 
and  mental  health  problems,  including  attention  deficit 
disorders  and  hyperactivity.   They  continue  to  cry  for  help. 

How  can  we  answer  these  cries?  In  my  opinion,  there  is  only 
one  eibsolute.   We  must  all,  as  a  community,  do  more  than  vow 
to  work  together  —  we  must  actually  do  it.   We  know  what 
the  problems  are  and  we  must  institute  chemge  auoaong 
ourselves  in  order  to  implement  solutions.   Not  only  must  we 
provide  comprehensive  services  for  children  and  youth  that 
focus  on  the  their  physical,  emotional,  and  developmental 
needs,  we  must  work  along  with  other  community  resources 

that  address  the  problems  that  we  are  uncQsle  to  address. 

/ 

Finally,  we  are  all  saying  the  seme  things:   avoid 
duplication  of  services,  integrate  existing  services,  give 
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us  the  financial  resources  so  we  can  keep  programs  that 
work,  like  Sporting  Chance,  alive.   We  must  attend  to  our 
priorities.   Do  we  want  to  pay  now  or  pay  later?  What  does 
paying  now  entail?  What  will  paying  later  cost  us  in  lives 
and  dollars?  We  know  the  problems  within  the  family  system. 
Will  we  continue  to  say  it  is  the  total  responsibility  of 
the  parent  or  will  we  begin  to  see  juvenile  crime  as  a 
community  problem  necessitating  collaboration  by  all  parties 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  youth.   The  answer  is  quite  simple. 
We  have  already  lost  thousands  of  kids  to  homicide,  suicide, 
substance  abuse,  lack  of  healthcare,  and  finally,  to 
hopelessness.   Communities  must  begin  speaking  and  working 
together  in  order  to  meet  the  needs.   Quality  resources 
along  with  strong  commitment  from  all  levels  will  address 
the  above  concerns  and  provide  solutions  to  a  devastating 
problem. 


^Ducey,  Anne  L. ,  J.  Klein,  F.  Loda,  T.  Vltaglione.   Caring 
for  Adolescents  in  North  Carolina's  Health  Departments. 
Chapel  Hill,  NC:   UNC-CH  Sheps  Center,  1992. 
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ILENE  NELSON 


Mr.  Price.  We  now  turn  to  Ilene  Nelson,  who  is  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Guardian  Ad  Litem  Program  Services  Division  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Court  and  is  also  an  adjunct  professor 
of  law  at  University  of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill. 

We  have  asked  her  to  testify  about  North  Carolina's  programs  in 
this  area,  as  well  as  the  federal  court-appointed  special  advocates 
(CASA)  program,  which  is  funded  by  our  Subcommittee. 

Ms.  Nelson. 

Ms.  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  really  appreciate  you  com- 
ing to  Raleigh  and  allowing  us  to  speak  directly  to  the  Committee. 
And  I  think  we  all  are  appreciative  of  that  opportunity. 

I  am  going  to  focus  on  some  specifics  that  I  think  the  federal  gov- 
ernment ought  to  do  because  I  thought,  while  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, I  should  be  very  specific  if  I  could. 

I  am  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts' 
Guardian  Ad  Litem  Program.  We  represent  every  abused  and  ne- 
glected child  that  comes  into  the  court  system.  We  do  this  through 
a  model  of  a  community  volunteer  paired  with  an  attorney  advo- 
cate. And  that  team  represents  and  is  the  voice  of  every  abused 
and  neglected  child,  to  ensure  that  that  child  has  what  they  need 
and  that  the  court  has  the  information  they  need  to  make  appro- 
priate orders. 

I  represent  a  population  that  has  no  voice.  And  their  needs  are 
directly  related  to  crime  prevention,  because  as  you  all  know,  if  you 
go  to  any  prison  anywhere,  it  is  filled  with  abused  and  neglected 
children  who  did  not  have  their  needs  met  while  they  were  chil- 
dren. And  as  Kwame  said,  if  we  do  not  intervene  early,  it  is  too 
late.  And  I  represent  that  group  of  kids  who  have  no  voice  except 
the  voice  of  their  advocate.  And  I  cannot  stress  enough  to  you  that 
if  we  do  not  listen  to  them  now,  we  will  hear  them  much  louder 
later.  They  will  be  more  expensive,  we  will  have  lost  their  life,  the 
life  of  the  victim  they  may  hurt  and  the  loss  of  the  taxpaying  pro- 
ductive citizen. 

Now  the  program  that  I  represent  is  part  of  a  national  court-ap- 
pointed special  advocate  association,  it  is  called  CASA.  In  North 
Carolina,  we  call  it  guardian  ad  litem,  but  it  is  similar  in  that  that 
job  of  those  CASAs  and  guardians  ad  litem  is  to  represent  the  best 
interests  of  children  in  court.  Last  year,  this  Committee  generously 
appropriated  $4.5  million  for  the  national  CASA  association.  One 
million  of  that  to  the  national  CASA  association  itself  for  technical 
assistance  throughout  the  country.  The  additional  $3.5  million  is  to 
be  appropriated  via  a  competitive  process  to  programs  to  expand 
their  ability  to  recruit  and  train  community  volunteers  to  actually 
represent  those  children  in  court  and  to  be  their  voice.  And  our  pro- 
gram is  a  similar  program.  But  the  North  Carolina  program  itself 
is  funded  at  the  tune  of  $5  million.  So  the  3.5  is  only  a  beginning 
and  certainly  an  important  one. 

The  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1990  authorized  $7  million  for  fiscal 
year  1995  and  I  am  here  also  to  urge  this  Committee  to  appro- 
priate that  $7  million  in  order  that  we  can  continue  to  expand  our 
■•bility  nationwide  to  represent  abused  and  neglected  children. 
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But  I  am  not  just  here  to  ask  for  money — although  that  is  cer- 
tainly an  important  part  of  the  message.  There  are  also  some  fed- 
eral laws  that  directly  impede  our  ability  to  effectively  advocate  for 
the  children  that  we  are  appointed  to  represent.  I  think — and  I 
think  you  would  agree — that  the  most  important  crime  prevention 
strategy  is  to  ensure  a  permanent,  safe  and  secure  home  for  every 
child.  Now  our  number  one  goal  is  that  that  be  the  family  of  origin 
and  that  we  give  those  families  of  origin  the  kinds  of  resources 
they  need.  But  unfortunately,  lots  of  children  cannot  remain  in  the 
family  of  origin,  even  with  resources.  We  must  ensure  that  those 
children  have  a  permanent,  safe  place  to  live  when  they  cannot  live 
in  their  home.  And  if  I  could  briefly  call  your  attention  to  three  fed- 
eral laws  that  really  hurt  our  efforts  to  make  that  permanent. 

In  Title  FV-E  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  it  is  a  categorical  entitle- 
ment program,  and  let  me  give  you  a  little  story  that  I  think  will 
illustrate  it.  I  know  of  a  case  of  two  little  girls,  both  have  HIV, 
have  tested  positive  for  HIV,  and  their  mother  is  very  ill  with 
AIDS.  They  are  three  and  two.  When  they  were  above  three 
months  and  over  a  year,  they  were  placed  with  a  foster  mother  be- 
cause their  mother  was  no  longer  able  to  care  for  them.  They  have 
remained  with  this  foster  mother  throughout  their  placement. 
Their  mother  recently  gave  these  little  girls  up  for  adoption  be- 
cause her  illness  has  prevented  her  from  caring  for  them.  This  fos- 
ter mother  would  adopt  these  children,  except  the  categorical  re- 
quirements of  Title  rV-E  prevent  her  because  these  children  are 
not  eligible  for  Medicaid.  Under  Title  FV-E,  if  their  mother,  their 
birth  mother,  had  been  AFDC-eligible,  these  little  girls  could  get 
Medicaid.  She  was  not,  so  they  cannot.  So  meanwhile,  they  are  in 
foster  care,  the  foster  mother  cannot  adopt  them  because  she  can- 
not lose  their  Medicaid  because  of  the  HIV  status.  She  could  not 
insure  them  even  if  she  chose  to  because  her  insurance  policy  will 
not  accept  children  with  a  pre-existing  condition.  So  these  children 
remain  in  the  limbo  of  foster  care.  And  I  urge  you  to  eliminate  that 
categorical  eligibility.  Children  who  come  into  care  have  similar  fi- 
nancial needs  for  adoption  assistance  and  Medicaid  and  foster  care 
assistance.  Their  birth  families'  eligibility  is  no  longer  relevant  be- 
cause their  birth  family  is  not  providing  for  them. 

The  second  one  is  in  the  same  set  of  laws  in  Title  IV-E,  and  it 
has  to  do  with  guardianship  and  eligibility.  For  some  children,  we 
cannot  terminate  their  parental  rights  of  their  families  because 
they  need  a  connection  to  their  birth  family.  But  guardianship, 
which  is  what  we  call  soft  adoption,  is  a  state  of  permanence.  It 
is  not  like  the  limbo  of  foster  care.  The  foster  parent  becomes  their 
legal  guardian,  which  establishes  that  kind  of  permanence.  But  if 
you  become  a  child's  guardian,  you  lose  your  foster  care  assistance, 
you  lose  your  Medicaid,  another  impediment  to  permanence.  And 
we  need  to  eliminate  that  so  we  can  encourage  as  much  perma- 
nence for  a  child  as  we  possibly  can. 

The  third  one — I  think  I  am  still  within  my  five  minutes — the 
third  one  has  to  do  with  transition  services  for  our  adolescents.  All 
of  you  know  the  tragedy  of  foster  children  who  are  adolescents,  who 
really  are  not  likely  to  be  adopted.  We  need  to  assist  them  in  be- 
coming productive  adult  citizens.  IV-E  does  not  allow  economic  as- 
sistance to  our  foster  children  as  they  transition  to  adulthood.  And 
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I  suddenly  had  this  frightening  thought.  I  was  thinking  about  my 
son,  who  is  18  and  he  is  a  freshman  at  Carolina,  and  he  is  an 
honor  student  and  someone  of  course  that  we  think  will  go  far.  And 
I  suddenly  thought  if  I  cut  him  off  tomorrow  from  our  parental  as- 
sistance, he  would  be  homeless.  He  could  not  get  first  and  last 
month's  rent,  he  could  not  get  a  job  that  would  make  enough 
money  to  have  his  deposit  on  his  heat,  deposit  on  his  lights,  a  car 
payment  so  he  could  get  to  work.  He  would  be  homeless.  That  is 
what  we  do  to  our  foster  kids.  At  age  18,  we  cut  them  off.  And  they 
cannot  make  it,  they  do  not  have  the  resources  my  son  has  had 
growing  up  and  he  could  not  make  it.  They  cannot  make  it  either. 

These  are  three  specific  laws  that  I  would  urge  you  to  change  so 
we  can  relate  to  these  children  and  their  need  for  permanence,  be- 
cause I  guarantee  you  if  we  do  not  do  this,  we  can  continue  to  build 
prison  cells  forever.  I  represented  delinquent  kids  for  over  five 
years,  three  were  passing  in  school,  very  few  had  supportive  fami- 
lies. These  are  our  kids  who  are  coming  into  our  delinquency  sys- 
tem and  into  our  adult  system. 

So  let  me  close  by  urging  you  to  spend  the  money,  of  course,  on 
our  program  so  that  we  can  be  an  effective  voice  for  children,  but 
I  also  urge  you  to  look  at  Title  IV-E  so  we  can  ensure  permanence. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Nelson  follows:] 
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Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts 

I  come  here  to  speak  as  a  child  advocate  in  the  broadest  perspective  of  that  word.  I 
am  now  the  Administrator  of  a  state  wide  organization,  the  Guardian  ad  Litem  Program. 
We  represent  every  child  for  whom  a  petition  is  filed  alleging  abuse  or  neglect  and  many 
dependent  children.  Before  becoming  the  administrator  of  this  program,  I  directly 
represented  the  children  in  court.  For  five  years,  I  also  represented  children  charged  with 
delinquency  offenses.  As  an  attorney  and  former  social  worker,  I  have  spent  most  of  my 
aduh  life  working  with  children. 

I  applaud  this  Subcommittee  for  taking  the  time  to  conduct  field  hearings  on  effective, 
community-based  crime  prevention  programs  for  children,  and  I  appreciate  your  invitation 
to  me  to  appear  before  you  today. 

I  represent  a  population  in  America  which  has  no  political  voice,  yet  it  is  a  population 
which  will  have  a  tremendous  impact  upon  our  country's  future  society,  security  and 
government.  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  who  come 
before  our  country's  juvenile  and  family  courts  each  year  because  they  have  been  abused, 
neglected  or  abandoned. 

Dr.  Cathy  Spatz  Widom,  Director  of  Criminal  Justice  Research  at  the  University  of 
New  York,  has  conducted  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  studies  of  the  societal  impact  of 
abuse  and  neglect.  The  results  of  the  study,  published  in  1989,  established  that  children 
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who  suffer  abuse  and  neglect  are  54%  more  likely  to  become  juvenile  delinquents,  38% 
more  likely  to  be  arrested  as  adults,  and  38%  more  likely  to  become  violent  criminals. 

What's  more,  abused  and  neglected  children  are  involved  in  delinquency  and  crime  earlier. 
commit  more  offenses,  and  more  often  become  chronic  or  repeat  offenders.  Abused 
children  also  have  lower  IQ's  and  reading  ability,  higher  rates  of  unemployment,  lower 
paying  jobs  and  higher  rates  of  suicide  attempts.   TJiis  is  not  the  future  we  want  for 
America's  children  or  society. 

These  are  the  children  with  whom  volunteer  Guardians  ad  Litem(GAL)  and  Court 
Appointed  Special  Advocates  (CASA)  work  today.  These  are  also  the  children  who,  as 
adults  10-20  years  from  now,  could  well  require  the  appropriation  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  prison  facilities  and  attendant  services.  Yet  today,  33,000  volunteer 
GALs  and  CASAs  across  the  country  stand  ready  to  help  these  children,  and  this 
subcommittee,  avoid  a  future  of  delinquency,  crime,  and  violence  against  society. 

Volunteer  GALs  or  CASAs,  are  citizen  volunteers  involved  in  helping  our  courts  and 
child  welfare  agencies  deal  with  an  overwhelmingly  difiBcuIt  and  expensive  increase  in 
child  abuse  cases.  GAL/CASA  volunteers  handle  only  1  or  2  cases,  so  they  can  take  the 
time  to  interview  everyone  involved  in  the  case  and  prepare  a  thorough  report  and 
recommendation  to  the  court.  The  GAL's  only  job  is  to  speak  for  the  child:  to  assure  that 
his  or  her  best  interests  don't  get  overiooked  while  in  protective  custody,  and  that  the  child 
is  placed  in  a  safe,  nurturing,  permanent  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  North  Carolina,  last  year  we  represented  14,000  children  using  the  resources  of 
over  2,500  volunteers  and  over  150  attorneys.  Our  model  pairs  an  attorney  with  a 
community  volunteer  who  are  charged  with  representing  the  best  interest  of  the  child  in 
court.  We  have  a  staff  of  150  and  field  offices  in  every  judicial  district  of  the  state. 
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In  1991,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  recognized  GAL/CAS  A  as  a  model  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  program.  When  GAL/CASA's  involvement  in  a  child's  case 
prevents  later  juvenile  delinquency  and  placement,  the  investment  in  GAL/CASA 
representation  for  that  one  child  will  have  paid  off  40  times  over.  If  stabilizing  children's 
lives  now  results  in  just  one  percent  reduction  in  delinquency  placements  later,  taxpayers 
would  realize  a  savings  of  $28  million  a  year. 

The  victims  of  Child  Abuse  Act  of  1990  authorizes  funding  to  expand  GAL/CASA 
representation  throughout  the  country.  It  also  authorizes  The  National  CASA  Association 
to  continue  its  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Office  of  Juveiule  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  to  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  to  support  the  performance  of 
volunteer  programs  across  the  country.  The  act  authorized  $7  million  in  fiscal  1995  and  I 
urge  you  to  appropriate  this  amount  in  order  to  fulfill  this  critical  mission. 

Last  year  this  subcommittee  generously  appropriated  a  total  of  $4.5  million  for  the 
1994  CASA  program.  $3.5  million  of  that  amount  was  specified  as  grants  to  establish  new 
programs  in  communities  where  children  are  not  yet  being  served.  These  grants  will  be 
awarded  following  a  competitive  RFP  process  and  will  be  those  that  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  the  legislation,  namely  to  increase  the  number  of  volunteer 
advocates  available  to  serve  the  abused  and  neglected  children  involved  in  the  juvenile 
justice  ^stem. 

The  1994  appropriation  for  CASA  also  included  $1  million  for  training  and  technical 
assistance  provided  through  the  National  CASA  Association.  As  a  state  member  of  the 
National  CASA  Association,  I  can  testify  that  the  Association  is  doing  an  excellent  job  in 
providing  this  assistance  and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  programs  across  the  country. 
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I  appreciate  this  Subcommittee's  remarkable  support  for  CASA,  and  ask  for  your 
continued  support  in  1995  by  fiilly  funding  CASA  at  $7  million,  as  authorized  by  the 
Victims  of  Child  Abuse  Act.  This  amount  is  only  $2  million  more  than  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  spends  on  its  own  program.  Yet  it  will  provide  support  for  the  national  program 
and  its  organizations  nationwide. 

I  am  not  just  here  to  seek  funds  but  to  ask  your  help  in  changing  some  provisions  of 
Title  rV-E  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  major  responsibility  of  those  who  represent 
abused  and  neglected  children  is  to  insure  that  each  has  a  permanent,  safe  and  loving  home 
with  the  resources  they  need  to  grow  and  mature.  Everyday,  1  know  with  more  intensity 
that  if  our  nation's  children  are  to  become  law  abiding,  productive  members  of  this  society, 
we  must  meet  this  goal.  It  is,  of  course,  our  preference  that  this  family  be  the  child's 
family  of  origin  but  when  this  is  not  possible,  we  must  move  swiftly  to  find  another 
permanent,  safe,  secure  home  for  this  child. 

The  insurance  of  this  permanence  for  a  child  is  directly  related  to  crime  prevention. 
You  and  I  both  know  that  our  prisons  are  filled  with  adults  who  suffered  abuse  and 
neglect  as  children.  A  study  done  in  Hawaii  several  years  back  found  that  every  single 
person  in  the  maximum  security  prison  in  Honolulu  had  been  found  to  be  abused  or 
neglected  as  a  child.  While  not  all  studies  have  found  the  percentage  this  high,  it  is  always 
significant.  I  have  represented  hundreds  of  children  charged  with  delinquency  offenses. 
Only  three  were  passing  in  school.  Very  few  had  concerned  parents.  Very  few  were  in 
safe  and  secure  homes.  Many  were  current  or  former  foster  children.  It  is  trite  to  say  that 
it  is  much  cheaper  to  provide  stability  for  children  than  provide  space  for  their 
incarceration.  However,  it  must  be  said.  If  we  do  not  insure  that  children  have  safe. 
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secure,  permanent  homes,  we  waste  the  child,  we  waste  his  or  her  potential  and  we  waste 
our  money  providing  prison  space. 

Therefore  in  addition  to  urging  funds  to  insure  child  advocates,  I  ask  that  you  also 
look  at  three  provisions  of  Title  IV-E  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  interfere  with  our 
mission  to  assure  permanence. 

1 .    When  a  child  is  alleged  to  be  abused,  neglected  or  dependent  and  the  family  is  unable, 
even  with  appropriate  services,  to  maintain  the  child  safely  in  the  home,  the  child  is 
removed  by  court  order  and  generally  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Services.  At  a  minimum,  the  department  is  given  placement  responsibility.  If 
the  children  are  removed  from  a  family  that  was  eligible  for  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children(AFDC)  funds,  then  these  children  are  eligible  to  receive  Title  IV- 
E  foster  care  funds,  Medicaid  and  if  they  are  subsequently  placed  for  adoption. 
Adoption  Assistance  funds.  If^  however,  the  children  were  removed  from  a  family 
who  was  neither  receiving  nor  eligible  to  receive  AFDC,  the  children  are  not  eligible 
for  rV-E  funds.  States  have  the  option  under  Title  EXX  to  fund  both  these  foster 
children  while  they  are  in  care.  The  categorical  eligibility  does  not  make  sense.  Once 
a  child  is  removed  from  the  home,  there  is  no  difference  in  his  needs  for  these  funds. 
The  state  or  county  becomes  responsible  for  the  care  and  expenses  of  this  child.  The 
family  of  origin  may  be  required  to  pay  child  support  but  the  amount  paid,  if  any,  does 
not  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  categorical  eligibility  for  IV-E  firnds  must 
be  removed  and  we  must  allow  the  expenditure  of  FV-E  funds  for  any  child  who  is  in 
the  custody  of  the  Department  of  Social  Services  or  within  the  placement 
responsibility  of  the  Department.  The  lives  of  two  Mecklenburg  County  girls  illustrate 
the  difficulty  caused  by  this  provision  of  Title  IV-E.  These  little  girls  were  removed 
from  their  mother  due  to  neglect.  Both  tested  positive  for  HIV.  They  were  placed 
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with  a  foster  mother.  While  there,  each  received  foster  funds  and  Medicaid  despite  the 
fact  that  their  birth  mother  was  not  eligible  to  receive  AFDC.  The  state  had  opted  to 
provide  these  services  while  the  children  were  in  foster  care.  Within  two  years,  the 
mother  released  these  two  children  for  adoption.  The  foster  mother  wanted  very  much 
to  adopt  the  girls.  This  would  have  been  the  perfect  solution.  The  children  were  in  a 
safe,  secure  and  loving  home  and  had  bonded  with  this  foster  mother.  However,  she 
could  not  adopt  the  girls,  because  the  girls  would  lose  Medicaid  coverage.  The  girls 
were  not  eligible  for  IV-E  funds  nor  did  the  state  provide  for  medical  coverage  after 
the  final  order  of  adoption.  The  foster  mother  could  not  insure  these  children  privately 
and  because  they  were  HTV  positive,  she  could  not  afford  their  medical  care  without 
financial  aid.  Therefore,  these  children  are  doomed  to  live  their  lives  in  the  limbo  of 
foster  care.  They  were  denied  the  legal  permanence  that  they  so  desperately  needed 
and  deserved.  This  simply  does  not  make  sense.  It  will  cost  more  in  the  long  run  to 
keep  them  in  foster  care  than  it  would  if  they  were  adopted  and  received  Medicaid. 

2.    The  second  issue  is  similar  to  the  first  but  with  a  different  wrinkle.  Ifa  child  cannot  be 
fi"eed  for  adoption  for  any  number  of  very  valid  reasons,  but  is  unable  to  go  home,  an 
alternative  permanent  sitioation  must  be  found  in  order  for  this  child  to  feel  secure. 
The  establishment  of  guardianship  is  one  way  to  create  that  permanence.  This  is 
sometimes  referred  to  in  the  literature  as  "soft  adoption".  The  foster  family  becomes 
the  child's  guardian,  the  child  welfare  services  case  can  be  closed,  and  the  department 
of  social  services  can  be  relieved  of  over-sight  responsibility.  However,  Title  FV-E 
does  not  allow  the  use  of  foster  care  assistance,  including  medical  as  a  categorical 
benefit  of  Title  IV-E  for  the  child  if  the  caretaker  is  his  or  her  guardian.  This  provision 
creates  another  major  impediment  to  achieving  permanence  for  a  child.  This  must  be 
changed  to  encourage  the  commitment  that  guardianship  means  for  the  child  and  the 
family. 
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3.    There  are  many  adolescents  in  the  foster  care  system.  It  is  critical  that  these  children 
develop  independent  living  skills.  While  there  is  support  for  the  child  so  long  and  he 
or  she  lives  in  foster  care,  there  is  no  money  to  subsidize  an  apartment  or  provide  any 
economic  benefits  for  the  child's  transition  to  adulthood.  A  social  services  agency  can 
provide  services  but  cannot  help  this  child  "get  on  his  feet"  financially.  This 
transitional  period  is  the  most  crucial  for  a  child  if  he  or  she  is  to  have  any  hope  of 
making  it.  Most  children  in  today's  society  are  not  cut  off  fi-om  family  support  at  age 
1 8,  but  many  foster  children  are.  We  must  change  the  law  to  allow  for  economic 
subsidies  for  adolescents  transitioning  to  aduhhood.  A  recent  study  showed  that  a 
significant  number  of  our  homeless  adults  were  foster  children.  These  children,  more 
than  any  other,  need  that  additional  helping  hand    Otherwise,  with  no  money,  no 
skills,  no  college,  they  will  drift  or  worse.  Without  deposits  for  apartments, 
transportation  for  work,  or  other  transition  funds,  many  of  these  children  end  up 
homeless,  jobless,  and  hopeless.  Some  will  ultimately  be  imprisoned  as  well. 

I  was  thinking  about  my  son.  He  is  18,  a  national  merit  scholar,  and  a  fi-eshman  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  If  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  fi-om  parental  financial 
assistance,  he  would  be  homeless.  How  could  he  possibly  get  together  enough  money  to 
pay  a  deposit  and  rent  on  an  apartment?  How  could  get  the  electricity  or  the  heat  started? 
He  could  not  get  a  job  that  would  allow  him  to  accumulate  the  $600  or  more  necessary  to 
even  have  shelter.  Under  current  policy,  our  foster  children  are  cut  off.  They  often  don't 
have  the  talent  or  skills  that  my  son  does.  We  must  help  them  move  into  adult  living. 

These  changes  in  Title  IV-E  can  be  made  without  significant  costs.  In  fact  these  costs 
are  small  compared  to  the  cost  of  lost  lives.  I  urge  you  to  revise  Title  IV-E  and  remove 
the  barriers  to  permanence  that  I  have  outlined  above. 
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These  changes  in  Title  IV-E  can  be  made  without  significant  costs.  In  fact  these  costs 
are  small  compared  to  the  cost  of  lost  lives.  I  urge  you  to  revise  Title  IV-E  and  remove 
the  barriers  to  permanence  that  I  have  outlined  above. 

There  have  been  many  buzz  words  throughout  history.  Permanence  is  not  a  buzz 
word.  It  is  a  mandate  we  cannot  ignore  if  we  hope  to  stop  the  rise  in  violence.  Children 
who  have  no  sense  of  home,  family,  and  community  will  have  no  respect  for  these 
essential  institutions.  They  also  will  have  no  respect  for  themselves.  The  problems  I  have 
highlighted  are  small.  They  also  have  solutions.  Their  implementation  will  make  a  big 
difference. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you.  These  are  important  times. 
This  investment  in  our  most  at-risk  children  now  will  save  many  times  that  amount  in  the 
future.  More  importantly,  it  will  give  tens  of  thousands  of  children  a  much  better  chance 
to  become  productive,  contributing  members  of  society.  I  know  that  you  feel  the  same 
sense  of  urgency  that  I  do. 
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CHARLES  DUNN 

Mr.  Price.  Our  last  speaker  on  this  panel,  but  certainly  not  the 
least,  is  someone  who  has  been  on  the  front  lines  for  a  long  time. 
Charles  Dunn  was  twice  Director  of  our  state's  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. He  was  an  aide  to  a  governor,  a  TV  editorialist,  a  news- 
paper reporter.  He  has  had  a  distinguished  career. 

Today,  we  have  asked  Mr.  Dunn  to  testify  in  his  capacity  as  the 
Director  and  lobbyist  for  the  Justice  for  Children  Task  Force. 
Charles,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  here. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Congressman,  thank  you.  And  Congressman 
Moran,  thank  you  for  coming  to  North  Carolina. 

The  main  goal  of  our  group  is  family  preservation.  We  believe 
many  children  in  trouble  today  come  from  families  in  trouble.  In- 
deed, I  think  it  is  manifest  not  only  in  the  crime  problems  that  we 
have,  but  in  many  other  problems  of  drug  abuse,  of  alcoholism,  of 
teenage  pregnancy  and  many  other  problems  impacting  young  peo- 
ple today.  In  most  cases,  unless  the  situation  at  home  can  be  cor- 
rected, children  cannot  be  corrected. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  advocated  at  the  state  level,  and  would 
so  advocate  at  the  national  level,  that  family  preservation  be  gov- 
ernment policy.  Every  agency  working  with  children  and  families 
should  be  directed  to  cooperate  in  helping  families  recognize  and 
solve  those  problems  leading  to  abuse,  to  neglect  and  to  delin- 
quency. Government  agencies  need  to  involve  families  in  active 
partnerships  to  provide  maximum  benefit  for  children.  Certainly 
not  every  family  can  participate  in  such  a  partnership,  but  many 
can.  To  ignore  the  family  or  to  relegate  it  to  a  subservient  role  loses 
for  the  child  a  valuable  and  often  essential  resource. 

In  North  Carolina,  we  have  a  family  preservation  program  that 
is  in  19  areas  right  now.  And  it  provides  intensive  in-home  counsel- 
ing to  families  at  risk  of  having  a  child  removed  because  of  delin- 
quency, emotional  disorder  or  abuse.  Its  goal  is  to  work  with  the 
family  to  get  them  to  solve  their  problems  and  to  function  as  a  fam- 
ily. The  program  has  been  effective  in  four  out  of  five  cases  at  a 
rough  cost  of  about  $4,000  per  family.  We  feel  that  it  is  quite  effec- 
tive and  that  it  needs  to  be  expanded,  and  that  it  could  benefit 
with  more  support  from  the  federal  government. 

Families,  especially  those  in  crisis  today,  need  better  access  to  in- 
formation and  services.  Family  resource  centers  established  in 
schools  and  community  centers  in  some  states  have  been  successful 
in  keeping  families  together  and  children  out  of  trouble.  Governor 
Hunt,  in  his  very  comprehensive  anti-crime  program,  recommended 
and  the  General  Assembly  recently  approved  funding  for  family  re- 
source centers  in  North  Carolina.  We  believe  that  greater  support 
for  family  preservation  programs  and  for  family  resource  centers  by 
the  United  States  Congress  would  do  more  to  save  families  and  to 
reduce  crime  than  passing  tougher  laws  and  building  more  costly 
punitive  juvenile  and  adult  criminal  justice  systems. 

But  it  must  be  emphasized,  the  undermining  of  families  pene- 
trates deep  within  our  society.  Its  roots  are  tangled  with  lack  of 
education,  unemployment,  frustration,  disrespect,  violence  and 
fear.  It  has  taken  the  United  States  years  to  get  to  this  point  of 
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family  and  societal  crisis.  It  will  take  years  for  us  to  find  the  way 
out. 

I  must  emphasize  that  there  are  no  quick  fixes,  no  easy  or  cheap 
solutions.  We  cannot  take  comfort  in  law  and  order  responses  that 
come  into  effect  only  after  the  damage  to  the  child  and  to  the  com- 
munity has  been  done.  Realize,  we  are  often  dealing  with  young, 
sometimes  very  young,  children  with  long  lives  ahead  of  them.  The 
best  solution  to  crime  and  violence  is  prevention  and  the  best  pre- 
vention is  a  strong  family. 

One  place  to  begin  solving  the  crime  problem  is  within  the  re- 
examination of  government  programs,  especially  those  at  the  fed- 
eral level.  Many  ostensibly  beneficial  programs  and  policies  have 
had  negative  effects  that  must  be  recognized  and  addressed.  Many 
families  already  have  been  damaged  and  more  will  be  unless 
changes  are  made.  Let  me  emphasize,  the  American  family  can 
survive  as  an  institution  of  support  for  children  and  of  stability  for 
communities  only  if  crippling  policies  are  changed.  Social  programs, 
for  example,  need  special  attention.  Programs  designed  to  help 
combat  poverty  often  penalize  those  that  are  trying  to  help  them- 
selves. Some  sick  children  cannot  receive  assistance  if  there  is  a 
man  in  the  house.  For  many  in  need,  subsidized  housing  is  avail- 
able only  in  conclaves  away  from  family  support  systems.  In  edu- 
cation, I  think  we  need  to  look  there  at  the  teaching  of  values,  even 
self-respect  and  respect  for  others  sometimes  is  omitted.  Large,  im- 
personal schools  often  lose  average  children,  as  attention  is  focused 
upon  the  academically  and  the  athletically  gifted  and  on  those  who 
cause  trouble. 

And  let  me  emphasize,  we  cannot  solve  the  problems  by  gim- 
micks or  by  making  our  schools  day  prisons.  We  have  many  chil- 
dren who  attend  school  while  mentally  ill  and  drugged  because 
health  screening  and  assistance  are  not  available.  In  communities 
of  need,  where  there  are  high  crime  problems,  high  violence,  often 
the  lack  of  a  trade  policy  has  cost  manufacturing  jobs  and  stability 
within  that  community.  Government  programs  often  retrain  for 
jobs  that  do  not  exist,  or  require  moving  from  community  and  fam- 
ily. Would-be  entrepreneurs  are  denied  assistance  in  opening  busi- 
nesses and  providing  jobs  in  high  crime  communities.  As  a  result, 
economic  stability  for  the  community  and  jobs  for  young  people  are 
lost. 

What  I  propose  to  you  Congressmen  today  is  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  created  to  study  the 
impact  on  the  family  of  every  government  domestic  program  and 
policy.  If  any  negatively  impact  the  people  it  was  designed  to  help, 
they  should  be  altered,  replaced  or  thrown  out.  I  realize  that  this 
is  a  massive  undertaking,  but  for  the  American  family  in  crisis,  it 
is  essential,  if  the  federal  government  desires  to  support  the  family. 
And  again,  a  strong  family  is  the  best  hope  the  United  States  has 
for  stable,  crime-free  schools  and  community. 

I  strongly  urge  you  Congressmen  to  establish  family  preservation 
as  Congressional  policy  in  enacting  laws  and  funding  domestic  pro- 
grams. I  strongly  urge  you  to  initiate  a  review  of  existing  laws,  pro- 
grams and  policies,  to  determine  which  ones  jeopardize  the  family 
and  to  take  action  to  replace  those  with  ones  that  support  family 
stability.  The  best  way  to  fight  crime  and  violence  in  the  schools 
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and  in  the  streets  is  through  strengthening  the  family  in  providing 
early  intervention  in  addressing  the  needs  of  children. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Dunn  follows:] 
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REMARKS  TO  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

COMMERCE,  JUSTICE,  STATE  AND  THE  JUDICIARY 

By  Charles  Dunn,  Justice  For  Children  Task  Force 

Monday,  April  11,  1994       Raleigh,  N.C. 

Congressman  Price  and  Congressman  Moran: 

I  am  Charles  Dunn  and  I  represent  the  Justice  For 
Children  Task  Force,  a  coalition  of  orgranizations  espousing 
prevention  and  early  intervention  programs  to  keep  young  people 
out  of  trouble  and  to  reduce  crime.   (I  also  am  a  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Child  Advocacy  Institute.) 

A  main  goal  of  the  Task  Force  is  family  preservation.   We 
believe  many  children  in  trouble  today  come  from  families  in 
trouble.   In  most  cases,  unless  the  situation  at  home  is 
corrected,  children  cannot  be  helped. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  advocated  at  the  State  level  and 
would  so  advocate  at  the  national  level  that  family  preservation 
be  government  policy.   Every  agency  working  with  children  and 
families  should  be  directed  to  cooperate  in  helping  families 
recognize  and  solve  those  problems  leading  to  abuse,  neglect  and 
del inquency . 

Government  agencies  need  to  involve  families  in  active 
partnerships  to  provide  maximum  benefit  to  children.   Certainly, 
not  every  family  can  participate  in  such  a  partnership,  but  many 
can.   To  ignore  the  family  or  to  relegate  it  to  a  subservient 
role  loses  for  the  child  a  valuable  and  often  essential  resource. 

In  North  Carolina  there  is  a  Family  Preservation  program 
under  way  in  several  areas.   It  provides  intensive  in-home 
counseling  to  families  at  risk  of  having  a  child  removed  because 
of  delinquency,  emotional  disorder  or  abuse.   Its  goal  is  to   get 
the  family  to  solve  its  problems  and  to  function  as  a  family 
after  four  weeks. 

The  program  has  been  effective  in  helping  children  and 
in  keeping  families  together  in  four  out  of  five  cases,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $4,000  per  family.   Last  year,  North  Carolina 
spent  about  $100  million  in  out-of-home  care  for  15,000  children, 
but  only  $2  million  on  Family  Preservation  for  about  500 
families.   Few  other  programs  have  the  success  rate  and  low  cost 
of  Family  Preservation. 

Families,  especially  those  in  crisis,  need  better  access 
to  information  and  services.   Family  Resource  Centers, 
established  in  schools  or  community  centers  in  some  states,  have 
been  successful  in  keep:ing  families  together  and  children  out  of 
trouble.   Governor  Hunt  recommended  and  the  General  Assembly 
recently  approved  funding  Family  Resource  Centers  in  North 
Carol ina. 
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Greater  support  of  Family  Preservation  Programs  and 
Family  Resource  Centers  by  the  United  States  Congress  would  do 
more  to  save  families  and  to  reduce  crime  than  passing  tougher 
laws  and  building  more  costly,  punitive  juvenile  and  adult 
criminal  justice  systems. 

But,  it  must  be  emphasized,  the  undermining  of  families 
penetrates  deep  within  our  society.   Its  roots  are  tangled  with 
lack  of  education,  unemployment,  frustration,  disrespect, 
violence  and  fear.   It  has  taken  the  United  States  years  to  get 
to  this  point  of  family  and  societial  crisis.   It  will  take 
years  to  find  the  way  out. 

I  must  emphasize  there  are  no  quick  fixes,  no  easy  and 
cheap  solutions.   We  can  not  take  comfort  in  law  and  order 
responses  that  come  into  effect  only  after  the  damage  to  the 
child  and  to  the  community  has  been  done.   Realize  we  are  often 
dealing  with  young,  sometimes  very  young,  children  with  long 
lives  ahead  of  them. 

The  best  solution  to  crime  and  violence  is  prevention  and 
the  best  prevention  is  a  strong  family. 

One  place  to  begin  solving  the  crime  problem  is  with  the 
re-examination  of  government  programs,  especially  those  at  the 
Federal  level.   Many  obtensibly  beneficial  programs  and  policies 
have  negative  effects  that  must  be  recognized  and  addressed. 
Many  families  already  have  been  damaged  and  more  will  be  unless 
changes  are  made. 

Let  me  emphasize:   The  American  family  can  survive  as  an 
institution  of  support  for  children  and  of  stability  for 
communities  only  if  crippling  Federal  policies  are  changed. 

Social  programs,  for  example,  need  special  attention. 
Programs  designed  to  help  combat  poverty  often  penalize  those 
trying  to  help  themselves.   Some  sick  children  can  not  receive 
assistance,  if  a  man  is  in  the  house.   For  many  in  need, 
subsidized  housing  is  available  only  in  conclaves  away  from 
family  support  systems. 

In  education,  many  schools  avoid  teaching  values,  even 
self-respect  and  respect  for  others.   Large,  impersonal  schools 
often  lose  average  children  as  attention  is  focused  upon  the 
academically  and  athleticly  gifted  and  on  those  who  cause 
trouble.   Many  children  attend  school  while  mentally  sick  and 
drugged  because  health  screening  and  assistance  are  not 
avai lable. 

In  communities  of  need,  lack  of  trade  policy  has  cost 
manufacturing  jobs.   Government  programs  often  retrain  for  jobs 
that  do  not  exist  or  require  moving  from  community  and  family. 
Would-be  entrepreneurs  are  denied  assistance  in  opening 
businesses  and  providing  jobs  in  high  crime  communities.   As  a 
result  economic  stability  for  the  community  and  jobs  for  young 
people  are  lost. 

What  I  propose  is  that  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be  created  to  study  the  impact  on  the 
family  of  every  Federal'  government  domestic  program  and  policy. 
If  any  negatively  impact  the  people  it  was  designed  to  help,  they 
should  be  altered,  replaced  or  thrown  out. 
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It  would  be  a  massive  undertaking.   But,  for  the  American 
family  in  crisis,  it  is  essential,  if  the  Federal  Government 
desires  to  support  the  family.    And,  again,  a  strong  family  is 
the  best  hope  the  United  States  has  for  stable,  crime-free 
schools  and  communities. 

Congressman  Price,  Congressman  Moran,  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  establish  family  preservation  as  Congressional  policy  in 
enacting  laws  and  funding  domestic  programs.   I  strongly  urge  you 
to  initiate  a  review  of  existing  laws,  programs  and  policies  to 
determine  which  ones  jeopardize  the  family  and  to  take  action  to 
replace  those  with  ones  that  support  family  stability. 

The  best  way  to  fight  crime  and  violence  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  streets  is  through  strengthening  the  family  and 
providing  early  intervention  in  addressing  the  needs  of  children. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  very  hopeful,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Moran  is  as 
well,  that  as  we  get  into  the  question  of  welfare  reform  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  a  number  of  these  issues  can  be  addressed  ef- 
fectively. There  is  certainly  something  wrong  with  a  system  that 
penalizes  people  as  they  become  self-sufficient.  They  enter  the  work 
force  and  suddenly  the  safety  net  is  removed  all  at  once.  Often  it 
pays  to  stay  on  welfare  and  getting  a  job  and  supporting  one's  fam- 
ily and  building  that  kind  of  strength  in  the  family  is  penalized 
economically.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  address  that  in  a  serious  way 
in  the  context  of  welfare  reform,  although  much  of  this  does  cost 
money.  People  often  assume  that  reform  invariably  saves  money. 
There  is  going  to  have  to  be  some  investment,  I  think,  to  make 
these  things  work,  certainly  in  the  short-run  and  maybe  in  the  long 
run  as  well. 

We  appreciate  these  practical  suggestions  though,  and  also  Ms. 
Nelson's  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  impediments  that  exist  in 
federal  law  in  dealing  with  some  of  these  issues. 

Mr.  MORAN.  I  might  just  say  though  in  direct  response  to  the 
suggestion  that  we  set  up  a  committee  of  oversight  over  all  of  the 
programs  that  impact  on  the  family,  to  make  recommendations,  we 
had  such  a  committee,  the  Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and 
Families,  it  was  chaired  by  Congresswoman  Schroeder.  We  just 
abolished  it  last  year  to  save  money.  It  was  considered  a  Congres- 
sional reform  to  abolish  it,  as  we  did  the  Committee  on  Narcotics 
and  the  Committee  on  Hunger.  So  it  is  not  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  not  to  say,  though,  that  the  kind  of  questions 
you  are  suggesting  ought  to  be  brought  to  every  federal  policy  can- 
not be  asked  and  cannot  be  pursued. 

Dr.  Durfee,  and  Mr.  Flythe  in  particular,  and  maybe  others  who 
would  want  to  chime  in,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  respond  a  bit  more 
directly  to  what  we  heard  in  our  first  panel.  I  was  struck  that  the 
words  "the  don't  care"  attitude  kept  coming  up.  And  with  it,  I 
think,  a  sense  of  just  how  difficult  it  is  to  reach  some  of  these  kids. 
It  is  not  as  though  everyone  who  needs  help  is  actively  seeking  it 
and  ready  to  receive  it.  You  must  encounter  that  every  day,  Mr. 
Flythe,  and  I  am  sure  Dr.  Durfee  does  as  well.  It  raises  questions 
about  outreach  and  education  efforts,  about  what  really  does  work 
in  breaking  through  that  don't-care  attitude,  that^ense  that  they 
do  not  want  help,  do  not  want  to  deal  with  the  adult  world  in  this 
way.  What  have  we  learned  about  what  is  effective  and  what  is  not 
in  this  regard? 

Mr.  Flythe.  Congressman,  it  is  going  to  be  tough.  What  we 
see — what  I  see  personally  in  a  lot  of  kids  like  Kwame  back  there, 
they  have  a  need,  and  I  personally  try  to  reach  out  to  all  my  young 
kids  that  I  come  in  contact  with.  Sometimes  some  of  the  things 
that  we  say,  some  of  the  things  that  we  do,  work.  And  then  again, 
it  is  going  to  take  a  collective  effort,  I  think. 

Family  breakdown,  from  a  study  that  was  done  by  the  National 
School  Board  Association  said  that  77  percent  of  all  school  violence 
is  directly  related  to  family  breakdown. 

We  have  got  kids — for  some  kids  to  come  to  school,  you  know,  I 
was  not  kidding  earlier  when  I  said  I  am  like  a  father  to  some  of 
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them — I  am  like  a  father  to  some  of  them.  You  know,  some  we 
reach,  some  we  do  not.  It  is  going  to  take  a  collaboration  of  teach- 
ers, of  community,  of  government,  it  is  going  to  take  all  of  us  work- 
ing collectively  to  solve  this  problem.  And  you  know,  together,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  make  an  effort  on  it  because  if  we  do  not,  we 
are  going  to  see  some  of  the  things  that  we  are  seeing  and  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  see  them  in  worse  ways. 

Ms.  Sholes-Ross.  Congressman  Price,  may  I  also  add,  just  like 
the  young  man  said  earlier,  if  a  child  is  in  a  situation  and  all  they 
are  seeing  is  being  labeled  and  they  have  this  "I  don't-care  attitude, 
because  no  one  cares  about  me",  until  they  buy  into  us  again,  into 
the  system,  that  we  do  care,  we  are  here,  we  have  made  some  mis- 
takes but  we  are  trying.  Until  that  trust  factor  is  established  again, 
we  will  continue  to  have  the  problems.  So  just  like  they  have  been 
in  the  system  and  they  are  feeling  that  no  one  cares  about  them, 
they  have  to  get  back  into  the  system  of  us  caring  as  a  team  of  col- 
laboration, integrated  services  like  I  spoke  of  earlier,  that  we  are 
here.  It  is  going  to  take  some  time,  just  like  it  did  not  happen  over- 
night with  that  child,  it  is  not  going  to  happen  overnight  for  that 
trust  factor  to  be  re-established  that  hey,  we  do  care  and  we  are 
here  for  you  and  you  are  not  alone,  but  we  are  here  to  support  you. 

Ms.  Stein.  Some  writers  describe  that  position  as  a  survivor's  po- 
sition, that  a  child  makes  a  decision  very,  very,  very  early,  maybe 
one,  two,  three  years  old,  that  they  are  in  this  by  themselves  and 
that  there  is  going  to  be  no  one  there  to  support  them.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  things  that  have  been  done  with  people  in  that  po- 
sition is  vocational  training  that  allows  them  to  use  that  skill,  that 
kind  of  entrepreneurial  individual  position,  they  are  very  good  in 
sales  sometimes,  politics.  [Laughter.] 

But  there  are  some  things  that  can  be  done.  But  sometimes  that 
position  cannot  be  changed,  you  just  have  to  work  with  it,  because 
that  is  a  very  damaged  kind  of  position. 

Mr.  Dunn.  But  the  sooner  you  address  it,  the  more  effective  you 
can  be  in  dealing  with  the  problems.  And  I  think,  you  know,  even 
if  we  had,  at  pre-school,  when  we  do  health  examinations,  if  we 
would  look  at  emotional  problems  at  that  point  and  begin  address- 
ing them  very  early  in  school,  certainly  by  the  third  grade,  that  we 
would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  solving  some  of  these  problems 
much  earlier  than  we  are  doing  now,  waiting  for  them  to  act  out 
and  be  labeled. 

Ms.  Nelson.  One  other  thing  I  was  going  to  call  your  attention 
to.  Congressman,  there  has  been  several  longitudinal  studies  done 
over  the  course  of  30  to  40  years,  looking  at  what  makes  a  dif- 
ference. You  know,  the  look  at  children  that  are  at  very  high  risk 
for  getting  in  trouble  and  they  try  and  find  out  why  some  kids  do 
and  some  kids  do  not.  And  they  found  that  if  a  significant,  caring 
adult — and  it  did  not  have  to  be  the  actual  parent,  but  some  sig- 
nificant, caring  adult — got  involved  in  the  life  of  that  child,  it  made 
an  enormous  difference  as  to  whether  or  not  they  ended  up  on  a 
path  of  productivity  or  a  path  of  non-productivity,  and  sometimes 
that  involved  crime.  And  that  can  be  a  teacher  or  a  social  worker 
or  the  partner  or  any  number  of  these  people.  And  I  think  what 
we  need  to  do  is  ensure  that  every  child  has  that  significant,  caring 
adult  someplace.  And  it  may  mean  more  volunteers  in  the  schools. 
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it  may  be  after  school  programs,  it  could  be  Mr.  Flythe,  who  is  the 
school  counselor.  And  I  think  we  miss  that  look  at  ensuring  that 
every  child  has  a  connector  and  a  connection. 

Mr.  Price.  Remember,  Israel  spoke  of  the  volunteer  working 
with  him  as  the  most  significant  adult  in  his  life.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  government  program  at  all.  I  would  guess  it  is  a  volunteer 
effort. 

Dr.  Durfee,  do  you  have  anjiihing  to  add?  You  work  with  a  lot 
of  these  kids  in  detention.  How  do  you  get  through  to  them?  Also, 
let  me  just  add  another  wrinkle  to  this,  because  clearly  what  has 
to  happen  for  these  young  lives  to  be  turned  around  is  for  there  to 
be  some  dawning  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  We  all  know  that 
the  system,  quote,  "the  system",  has  failed  these  kids  in  various 
ways  early  on.  There  is  a  lot  of  evidence  for  that.  But  of  course, 
that  is  just  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  figuring  out  how  some 
kind  of  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  ability  to  take  hold  of 
one's  own  future  can  be  instilled.  That  must  be  the  truly  difficult 
matter. 

Dr.  Durfee.  Let  us  talk  about  caring  first.  There  is  not  a  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  all — although  Kwame  speaks  of  "I  don't  care",  he 
really  does  and  they  do.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  I  have  not 
been  treated  better  in  a  health  facility  than  I  am  when  I  am  over 
at  the  detention  home.  Most  of  the  kids  are  well-mannered,  there 
is  thanks  for  doing  what  you  do  there.  They  care  in  a  number  of 
ways  about  one  another,  they  care  about,  unfortunately,  status  on 
the  street.  They  care  about  what  kind  of  shoes  they  are  wearing, 
there  is  a  lot  of  different  aspects  to  this  caring,  but  it  is  not  burned 
out,  you  know,  it  is  not  non-existent. 

I  would  like  to  see,  as  we  have  talked  about  before,  a  Dean 
Smith  zone  defense  much  like  Ilene  and  Sheila  were  talking,  wher- 
ever a  kid  comes,  into  whose  ever  zone,  church,  health  care  facility, 
juvenile  counselor,  that  we  treat  kids  with  respect.  And  I  think  it 
will  be  shown  back  again. 

This  personal  responsibility  thing.  Congressman  Price,  many  of 
the  kids  do  not  have  a  sense  that  anything  that  they  do  makes  a 
difference.  The  world  is  a  capricious  happening,  things  fall  out  of 
the  sky,  education  does  not  necessarily  get  you  any  place.  It  is  not 
the  orientation  you  and  I  grew  up  with.  So  an3rway,  in  any  of  the 
zones  I  am  talking  about,  in  which  we  can  help  them  take  respon- 
sibility, empower  them,  for  example,  very  simply  to  make  their  own 
appointments  in  doctors'  offices,  to  expect  that  they  will  be  made, 
to  treat  them  as  people  who  can  respond  to  talking  over  diseases 
and  treatment.  And  you  know,  I  think  perhaps  then  there  is  a 
chance  of  getting  responsibility  back,  when  they  are  expected  to  act 
responsibly. 

Mr.  MORAN.  David,  if  I  could  bring  in  another  aspect  of  this,  in 
terms  of  individual  responsibility  and  the  role  that  people — ^the  re- 
lationship that  children  and  families  seem  to  feel  toward  the  gov- 
ernment or  to  whatever  system,  let  us  call  it  the  system  because 
generally  that  is  an  interplay  of  public  and  private  non-profit  orga- 
nizations, all  of  whom  seem  to  be  well-intentioned.  What  proportion 
of  the  families  that  you  deal  with  are  on  public  assistance? 

Dr.  Durfee.  I  would  have  to  ask  for  those  stats,  I  do  not  have 
those.  I  would  say  a  third. 
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Mr.  MORAN.  A  third.  Ms.  Nelson. 

Ms.  Nelson.  I  would  say  a  far  larger  population,  I  would  guess 
that  probably  somewhere  like  60  percent,  maybe  even  as  high  as 
70  percent. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  About  two  out  of  three  children? 

Ms.  Nelson.  Yes,  probably.  I  think  that  is  not  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  who  is  abused  and  neglected.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  who  comes  to  the  attention  of  authorities,  because  the 
data  tells  us  that  abuse  crosses  all  economic  lines  and  all  racial 
groups,  but  it  seems  like  for  whatever  reason  a  lot  of  attention  is 
paid  to  children  who  are  also  in  poverty,  rather  than  children  who 
come  from  more  economically  advantaged  homes. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Do  you  think  there  is  some  correlation? 

Ms.  Nelson.  I  think  there  is  probably  some  correlation,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  neglect,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  correla- 
tion because  the  family  is  inadequate  or  because  they  do  not  have 
the  resources.  We  get  a  lot  of  children  into  care  whose  families  are 
homeless.  And  if  in  fact  they  had  housing,  we  would  not  have  their 
children  in  foster  care.  So  that  is  certainly  an  economic  factor  that 
is  not  so  much  related  to  family  functioning  as  it  is  a  lack  of  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Historically,  there  is  a  statistical  correlation  be- 
tween child  abuse  and  economic  status.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  people  of  all  economic  strata  do  not  abuse  children. 

Ms.  Sholes-Ross,  what  proportion  of  the  children  in  your  area  of 
responsibility  do  you  think  are  on  public  assistance,  their  families? 

Ms.  Sholes-Ross.  The  program  that  I  spoke  of  was  in  1986  and 
in  that  program,  three-fourths  of  the  kids  were  on  public  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Three-fourths. 

Ms.  Sholes-Ross.  Three-fourths,  and  that  was  back  in  1986. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Okay.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  general  question  because 
this  is  probably  the  most  appropriate  panel  for  this.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  limit  responses  to  being  very  short,  but  one  of  the  other 
bills  that  we  are  considering  in  addition  to  the  crime  bill  that  will 
be  coming  up  this  week  is  welfare  reform.  Most  versions  of  welfare 
reform  would  require  for  eligibility  that  the  woman  identify  the 
male  who  was  responsible  for  the  pregnancy  that  made  her  eligible 
for  financial  assistance.  Would  require  for  women  under  25  years 
of  age,  to  get  education  training  and  be  off  welfare  after  a  two-year 
period.  Would  require  that  teenage  women,  unmarried,  would  not 
be  able  to  get  public  assistance,  would  have  to  live  with  their  par- 
ents, things  like  that.  You  have  probably  seen  many  of  these.  Have 
you  taken  a  position  for  or  against  such  a  welfare  reform  measure? 
None  of  you?  Okay. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  welfare  reform  as  such.  There  are  some 
related  questions  but  I  think  given  the  time  constraints,  we  do  not 
need  to  get  into  that  aspect.  There  clearly  is  some  relationship  here 
because  of  the  correlation  between  the  families  that  you  deal  with 
and  their  dependence  upon  public  assistance.  But  it  is  probably  too 
large  an  area  to  get  into  at  this  stage,  given  our  time  constraints. 

Ms.  Nelson.  Congressman,  I  would  make  one  comment  and  that 
is  to  reinforce  what  Mr.  Dunn  said,  is  that  a  lot  of  the  policies  that 
relate  to  welfare  assistance  also  discourage  family  functioning.  And 
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when  you  look  at  reform,  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  look  at  re- 
form in  a  way  that  supports  families  and  the  maintenance  of  an 
intact  family  to  the  best  that  we  can. 

And  that  is  all  I  would  say. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Well  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that.  I  do  think  that 
some  of  the  programs  we  are  talking  about  in  the  criminal  justice 
area  are  really  designed  to  replace  the  family  structure.  It  is  be- 
cause of  some  lack  of  structure  or  parental  discipline  oftentimes 
that  leads  to  violations  of  our  civil  codes,  and  ultimately  leads  into 
a  run-in  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  There  clearly  is  a  substan- 
tial overlap  between  social  service  agencies  and  the  criminal  justice 
system,  at  least  in  adolescence. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  just  mention  that  you  have 
these  problems  manifest  in  all  economic  levels.  I  think  that  they 
are  handled  differently,  depending  on  how  much  money  you  have. 
If  you  act  out  in  the  school,  and  you  have  got  money,  then  you  will 
go  to  a  child  psychologist  and  have  your  child  tested,  and  work 
through  a  different  system.  And  you  find  that  if  you  have  got 
money,  then  you  will  go  into  a  private  treatment  program  for  drug 
abuse  or  alcoholism,  which  is  a  major  problem  even  around  college 
campuses.  So  you  have  got  the  problems,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
they  would  break  out,  you  know,  percentage-wise,  but  I  do  find 
that  those  that  have  money  go  one  route,  those  that  do  not  have 
money  often  go  another  route. 

Mr.  MORAN.  No  question.  Ms.  Nelson  mentioned  that  even 
though  the  incidence  may  be  higher  among  among  higher  income 
families,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  an  entre  to  the  system  that  you 
are  involved  in  because  people  are  availing  themselves  of  social 
services  and  so  on,  and  get  referrals  and  thus,  you  have  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  people  who  are  dependent  upon  public  as- 
sistance. But  I  think  that  is  an  area  that  we  really  cannot  get  into 
at  this  point,  given  the  time  constraints. 

Mr.  Price.  Well  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you.  I  wish  we  did  have 
more  time  because  there  are  many  things  about  these  programs 
you  are  working  with  that  we  would  like  to  explore  in  more  detail. 
Of  course,  you  will  have  your  full  statements  in  the  record  and  we 
will  be  happy  for  you  to  submit  any  further  material  that  occurs 
to  you  after  this  discussion.  We  do  thank  you  for  the  help  you  have 
given  us  and  we  appreciate  you  being  here. 

GOVERNOR  HUNT 

We  are  glad  also  to  have  our  Grovernor  here  and  we  will  now  call 
Governor  Jim  Hunt  as  our  next  witness. 

We  are  running  a  bit  late,  but  we  have  had  a  good  morning  thus 
far,  and  we  appreciate  your  willingness  to  join  us  and  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  your  views  and  your  experience  in  addressing  both 
the  punishment  and  the  prevention  aspects  of  our  problem  of  crime 
and  violence  in  this  state  and  across  the  country.  We  appreciate 
your  extensive  personal  involvement  in  this  issue  and  your  willing- 
ness to  be  with  us  here  this  morning,  and  without  further  ado,  we 
will  proceed  with  your  statement.  If  you  want  to  put  a  fuller  state- 
ment in  the  record,  we  will  of  course  be  glad  to  include  that.  But 
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we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  anything  you  want  to  say  to  us 
directly. 

Governor  Hunt.  Well  thank  you,  Congressman  Price  and  Con- 
gressman Moran,  we  thank  you  for  coming  to  North  Carolina. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Congressman  Price,  for  your  leadership  in 
this  area.  I  know  in  particular  that  you  have  been  providing  some 
valuable  help  to  us  in  the  whole  field  of  school  violence  and  crimi- 
nal justice  information  and  some  other  things  that  we  will  not  get 
into  today,  but  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  we  appreciate  it. 

As  you  Congressmen  know,  crime  is  tearing  the  very  fabric  of  life 
in  North  Carolina.  We  have  the  16th  highest  crime  rate  in  the 
country  up  from  32nd  just  a  decade  ago.  In  that  time,  violent 
crimes  have  increased  75  percent,  the  number  of  juveniles  arrested 
for  murder  each  year  has  quadrupled  during  that  period  of  time. 
Last  year,  three  of  our  largest  cities  including  this  one,  set  new 
murder  rates.  And  as  crime  has  gotten  more  violent,  more  sense- 
less and  more  random,  the  people  of  our  state  have  become  afraid. 
The  people  are  also  angry.  They  believe  the  system  is  stacked 
against  them  and  in  favor  of  criminals.  They  read  about  criminals 
who  get  tough  sentences  but  serve  less  than  20  percent  of  their 
time.  Indeed,  we  had  a  Winston-Salem  police  officer  killed  earlier 
this  year  by  a  criminal  who  had  served  ten  months  on  a  ten  year 
sentence.  They  think  their  government  is  failing  in  its  most  basic 
responsibility  to  protect  them.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  govern- 
ments, federal,  state  and  local,  to  work  together  to  respond  to  these 
very  real  fears. 

Last  month,  the  CJeneral  Assembly  of  this  state  concluded  a 
seven  week  special  session  on  crime.  When  I  called  the  session,  I 
laid  out  three  goals — to  do  more  to  keep  dangerous  criminals  be- 
hind bars  longer,  to  make  prison  a  real  deterrent;  second,  to  do 
more  to  deter  youngsters  from  going  into  crime,  the  very  kinds  of 
things  I  know  you  have  been  talking  about  here  this  morning;  and 
third,  to  do  more  to  make  the  criminal  justice  system  work  better, 
especially  for  the  victims  of  crime. 

Now  the  crime  package  that  I  presented  has  now  become  law  in 
the  main,  31  out  of  36  bills  passed,  and  some  other  things  were 
also  done.  It  does  address  the  need  for  tougher  sentences  for  vio- 
lent criminals,  more  effective  prevention  efforts  and  I  want  to 
stress  to  you  gentlemen  that  one  of  those  will  not  work  without  the 
other.  You  probably  have  had  here  and  will  have  at  other  times 
people  who  just  come  in  and  advocate  one  course  or  the  other,  but 
they  do  not  think  you  have  to  have  both.  I  want  to  tell  you,  you 
have  to  have  both,  if  we  are  going  to  protect  people  both  in  the 
short  and  the  long  run.  Without  the  threat  of  real  punishment,  all 
of  our  innovative  and  preventive  programs  will  fail. 

I  believe  we  have  begun  to  restore  the  threat  of  punishment  in 
this  state.  We  have  abolished  parole  for  first  degree  murder.  We 
have  toughened  sentences  for  rape,  we  have  increased  prison  ca- 
pacity. We  are  putting  three-time  violent  felons  behind  bars  for  life. 
We  are  adding  five  years  to  a  sentence  when  a  gun  is  used  in  a 
violent  felony.  These  new  laws  will  mean  that  the  most  dangerous 
criminals,  those  violent  career  criminals  who  commit  most  of  the 
crimes,  the  ones  that  are  terrorizing  our  communities,  will  be  kept 
off  the  streets  where  they  cannot  hurt  people. 
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On  the  prevention  side,  we  are  launching  a  major  new  initiative 
aimed  at  young  students,  called  SOS.  The  state  will  provide  seed 
money  for  neighborhood  and  community  groups  to  set  up  after- 
school  programs,  they  can  also  work  on  weekends  for  youngsters 
from  kindergarten  through  the  ninth  grade.  SOS  will  bring  adults 
and  older  teenagers  together  with  kids  who  need  help,  encouraging 
them,  helping  them  to  discover  their  own  potential  and  possibili- 
ties, most  of  all  building  up  their  values  and  their  self-esteem  and 
their  chances  for  success. 

And  I  want  to  make  a  comment  on  a  question  that  you  all  asked 
awhile  ago,  in  terms  of  kids  who  have  got  real  problems  and  who 
may  say  they  do  not  care  and  all  of  those  kinds  of  things.  What 
they  need  is  somebody  who  really  cares  about  them,  who  will  spend 
some  real  time  with  them,  who  will  help  them  see  what  their  possi- 
bilities are  and  to  achieve  their  possibilities.  It  has  got  to  be  some- 
body they  spend  enough  time  with  that  they  really  establish  a  kind 
of  bond.  You  know,  families  work  for  special  reasons.  If  you  have 
people  that  care  about  you,  they  are  with  you  all  the  time,  they  are 
helping  you,  they  see  that  as  their  job,  and  they  stay  there.  Well 
kids  need  that  same  kind  of  help,  and  if  they  do  not  get  it  from 
their  parents,  they  need  to  get  it  from  somebody  else. 

SOS  will  bring  churches  and  community  organizations,  edu- 
cators, business  folks,  all  kinds  of  folks  together  to  help  these  trou- 
bled youngsters,  and  we  really  have  to  focus  a  lot  of  resources  on 
them  in  a  very  intensive  way.  I  have  read  that  Senator  Bill  Brad- 
ley is  looking  at  similar  ideas  with  a  national  program  in  mind, 
and  I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  take  a  very  close  look  at  this. 

We  really  have  to  reach  out  to  our  children  earlier  and  we  must 
engage  communities  in  this  effort,  and  communities  are  willing  to 
do  that.  There  are  all  kinds  of  resources  that  we  can  engage.  But 
I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen,  we  cannot  wait.  Many  would  argue 
that  we  have  lost  a  generation  of  children,  or  at  least  many  of 
them.  We  must  not  lose  another  one.  We  have  got  to  do  the  kinds 
of  tough  things  on  punishment  and  so  on  that  I  have  talked  about. 
But  it  is  senseless  not  to  move  in  and  to  intervene  early  and  to  pre- 
vent these  kinds  of  things  happening  to  children  again. 

The  North  Carolina  special  session  provided  funds  to  launch  fam- 
ily resource  centers,  as  Mr.  Dunn  indicated,  at  our  elementary 
schools.  You  have  got  to  help  the  children  but  you  have  to  help  the 
families  in  order  to  help  the  children.  We  are  adding  funds  to  com- 
munity programs  to  help  at-risk  children.  We  are  building  new  wil- 
derness camps  for  kids  who  need  very,  very  intensive  help,  boot 
camps  to  give  troubled  youngsters  the  discipline  they  need. 

I  believe  that  many  of  these  kids  can  be  saved.  In  the  long  run, 
the  best  way  to  prevent  a  new  generation  of  criminals  is  to  reach 
children  before  the  age  of  five.  And  I  think  we  really  need  to  say 
that.  We  have  got  to  keep  trying,  but  I  guess  as  kids  get  older,  the 
chances  of  really  doing  something  fundamental  to  change  them  be- 
come less.  And  so  we  have  started  an  early  childhood  initiative 
called  Smart  Start.  It  will  fit  around  Head  Start  and  all  the  other 
programs.  It  will  give  North  Carolina  pre-schoolers  both  a  quality 
child  day  care,  early  childhood  education  that  they  need,  as  well  as 
the  health  care  that  they  need.  Our  efforts  for  more  discipline  and 
higher  standards  in  schools,  for  better  job  training  for  kids  who  do 
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not  go  on  to  college,  will  give  youngsters  an  even  better  chance  of 
success.  But  I  want  to  urge  you,  let  us  do  that  job.  And  I  know  Mr. 
Moran,  you  were  beginning  to  talk  about  welfare  reform  and  some 
other  things;  let  me  say  to  you  right  here,  if  we  will  do  the  job  with 
every  kid  in  those  first  five  years,  really  do  it  well,  help  them  have 
those  people  around  them  and  with  them  to  develop  them,  learning 
those  values,  developing  their  brains,  their  intellectual  ability,  de- 
veloping their  self-confidence,  their  self-esteem — if  we  will  do  that, 
you  will  not  have  to  worry  so  much  about  these  other  things.  And 
if  we  are  talking  about  priorities,  let  us  make  that  our  number  one 
priority  in  this  country.  We  certainly  are  doing  it  in  North  Caro- 
lina. And  I  would  urge  that  you  all  consider  the  same  and  I  know 
that  both  of  you  gentlemen  have  been  strongly  behind  those  kinds 
of  efforts. 

Let  me  say  a  few  other  things.  I  think  one  of  the  things  we  need 
to  do  in  terms  of  safety  is  to  focus  attention  on  public  housing  com- 
munities. As  I  did  hearings  around  this  state  and  went  out  and  lis- 
tened and  learned  from  people  prior  to  our  special  session,  I  went 
into  public  housing  communities,  I  heard  the  gunshots,  I  talked 
with  mothers  who  were  afraid  of  their  children's  safety.  I  talked  to 
mothers  who  would  not  let  their  children  go  out  of  the  house  after 
they  came  home  at  3:00  in  the  afternoon,  who  were  afraid  for  their 
safety  in  their  own  community.  These  families  need  help.  They 
need  more  law  enforcement  and  security  and  community  policing 
efforts.  I  commend  the  efforts  of  HUD  Secretary  Henry  Cisneros, 
for  his  efforts  to  do  that.  I  would  urge  you  to  fund  those  efforts. 
And  I  will  say  this  to  you — I  have  been  in  a  few  community  hous- 
ing areas  where  it  was  so  bad  that  it  almost  would  radicalize  you, 
to  the  point  that  I  have  about  decided  if  we  cannot  make  public 
housing  communities  safe,  let  us  close  them.  And  I  am  dead  seri- 
ous, gentlemen.  Let  us  have  as  many  as  we  can  have  safe.  Now  it 
is  not  just  the  federal  government's  job  to  do  that,  obviously.  The 
communities  have  to  do  it.  But  I  think  that  ought  to  be  a  goal.  We 
absolutely,  if  we  are  going  to  provide  public  funds  and  we  are  going 
to  put  some  of  our  most  vulnerable  people  there  anyhow,  let  us  ab- 
solutely commit  to  make  those  places  safe.  And  there  are  some 
ways  to  do  it,  including  limiting  access  to  them  if  we  have  to. 

Much  of  what  President  Clinton  has  recommended  in  his  crime 
bill  mirrors  our  efforts  here  in  North  Carolina,  and  I  want  to  say 
to  you  today  that  I  think  his  approach  generally  is  a  good  one.  I 
have  urged  our  delegation  to  support  the  President's  plan — more 
police  officers  on  the  streets,  more  community  policing,  more  boot 
camps  and  more  prisons  are  sorely  needed.  What  we  do  not  need 
are  more  unfunded  mandates.  We  do  need  more  cops  on  the  street. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  federal  government  proposes  to  pay  75 
percent  of  new  officers'  salaries.  But  no  money  would  be  appro- 
priated for  training  and  equipment,  as  I  understand  it.  In  North 
Carolina,  that  means  that  many  communities  will  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford these  new  officers.  We  do  need  more  prisons.  North  Carolina 
suffers  from  serious  prison  overcrowding,  forcing  us  to  ship  pris- 
oners out  of  state,  and  taking  other  drastic  measures  to  avoid  turn- 
ing dangerous  criminals  out  early.  But  we  do  not  need  unfunded 
prisons  and  we  must  have  flexibility  to  allow  states  to  use  these 
prisons. 
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We  do  need  adequate  funding  for  good  programs.  North  Carolina 
communities  can  benefit  from  the  weed/seed  program  that  helps 
clean  up  bad  neighborhoods.  Other  good  programs  that  deserve 
more  money  are  the  Juvenile  Justice  Delinquency  Program,  which 
boosts  juvenile  crime  prevention  programs  and  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Assistance  Program  which  helps  compensate  our  crime  vic- 
tims, and  our  Secretary  of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety,  Mr. 
Thurman  Hampton,  I  know  will  be  talking  with  you  about  these 
things  this  afternoon. 

In  particular.  North  Carolina  relies  on  the  Byrne  fund  to  fund 
local  crime  prevention  programs.  The  proposed  changes  in  distribu- 
tion of  the  Byrne  funds  is  likely  to  redirect  resources  to  major 
cities,  leaving  North  Carolina  communities  out  in  the  cold,  includ- 
ing communities  that  have  high  crime  rates,  as  high  as  many  of 
these  major  cities. 

We  in  North  Carolina  received  $9  million  this  year  from  the 
Byrne  fund,  down  14  percent  from  last  year.  This  money  finances 
the  Grovernor's  Crime  Commission,  which  in  turn  is  a  catalyst  for 
local  community-based  efforts  to  fight  crime.  The  Byrne  fund  is 
putting  school  resource  officers  on  campus  to  combat  school  vio- 
lence. It  is  launching  community  policing  efforts  in  crime-stricken 
towns.  It  is  helping  rural  communities  address  juvenile  crime. 

I  would  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  states  have  the  flexibility  to 
direct  Byrne  funding  to  communities  that  need  it  most.  I  have 
joined  36  other  governors  in  asking  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  to  preserve  the  Byrne  formula  grant  program, 
and  today  I  want  to  urge  you  to  help  us  keep  that  flexibility. 

In  summary,  let  me  say  to  you  that  North  Carolina  is  looking  to 
Congress  and  the  federal  government  as  a  partner  in  our  fight 
against  crime.  We  in  North  Carolina  are  working  very,  very  hard 
at  it.  This  is  not  something  that  we  are  coming  to  ask  you  to  do 
for  us.  I  can  tell  you  I  have  just  spent  seven  months  of  the  toughest 
time  in  my  life  working  to  find  solutions,  bringing  the  people  of 
this  state  together  to  do  some  very  strong  things  that  I  think  are 
a  big  step  forward.  We  will  not  solve  the  problem,  but  we  are  work- 
ing at  it  hard  and  we  are  working  at  it  all  the  way  down  to  the 
time  and  before  kids  are  bom,  which  is  the  way  I  think  we  have 
to  do  it.  But  I  strongly  commend  you  for  the  work  that  you  are 
doing  and  I  want  to  say  that  we  urge  your  continued  funding  of  the 
programs  we  have  talked  about  here  today,  and  we  look  forward 
to  continuing  to  work  with  you,  and  thank  you  for  having  this 
hearing  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Price.  Governor,  we  appreciate  your  very  substantive  testi- 
mony, which  will  be  helpful  to  us  as  we  try  to  sort  out  our  prior- 
ities in  what  we  know  is  going  to  be  a  very  tight  budget  situation. 
We  on  this  Subcommittee  appropriate  for  not  just  the  crime  pre- 
vention and  law  enforcement  programs,  but  also  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  is  an  incongruous  mix 
of  programs  that  we  are  sometimes  trading  off  against  each  other. 
But  we  are  going  to  try  just  as  hard  as  we  possibly  can  this  year 
to  find  adequate  funding  for  the  law  enforcement  and  crime  pre- 
vention efforts  which  are  so  important  in  this  state  and  across  the 
country. 
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One  thing  we  have  heard  all  morning,  and  you  reiterated  it,  is 
how  early  these  interventions  have  to  come  if  they  are  to  work. 
And  I  know  the  intent  of  the  SOS  program,  the  Smart  Start  effort, 
and  other  efforts  to  reach  these  families  is  to  get  at  these  children 
before  crime  even  becomes  an  option. 

Once,  however,  kids  begin  to  get  into  trouble,  there  are  some  real 
questions  about  how  we  can  proceed  most  effectively,  and  I  know 
one  of  the  ideas  that  you  have  pushed  here  is  the  alternative  incar- 
ceration through  boot  camps  and  other  kinds  of  experimental  ef- 
forts, to  figure  out  how  we  can  best  turn  those  lives  around  while 
there  is  still  a  chance.  As  you  know,  there  have  been  some  mixed 
evaluations  of  the  boot  camps,  and  to  what  extent  they  actually 
work.  We  are  still  searching  for  the  formula  there  that  will  make 
them  work  and  make  them  more  than  just  a  temporary  way  sta- 
tion. I  know  that  is  part  of  your  effort,  and  it  is  something  we  are 
going  to  be  undertaking  at  the  federal  level  as  well. 

Do  you  have  some  thoughts  on  the  boot  camp  concept  and  how 
we  might  get  at  these  youngsters  before  they  become  truly  fixed  in 
a  life  of  crime? 

Governor  Hunt.  Congressman,  I  think  that  boot  camps  work 
while  kids  are  in  boot  camp  and  they  learn  some  things  that  can 
serve  them  well  afterwards.  But  it  depends  on  what  they  go  back 
into.  If  they  have  continued,  fairly  intensive  supervision  by  proba- 
tion or  parole  officers,  or  if  they  have  a  connection  with  other 
adults  who  are  close  to  them,  regularly  with  them  reinforcing  the 
things  that  they  had  learned,  they  get  involved  in  interesting  and 
worthwhile  activities  after  they  come  out  of  the  boot  camp,  then 
the  boot  camp  experience  will  be  good  and  long-lasting.  If  they  go 
right  back  into  a  terrible  situation,  there  are  no  good  models,  there 
is  no  good  supervision  or  help  to  them,  then  they  may  very  well 
revert  right  back.  So  you  know,  it  is  the  same  principle  from  the 
very  beginning.  You  have  got  to  have  somebody,  or  several 
somebodies,  at  least  one  somebody  that  works  with  them  and  stays 
with  them  and  helps  them  on  the  right  way.  People  that  care  about 
them,  that  see  value  in  them,  possibilities  in  them,  that  is  the  key 
to  it. 

But  I  want  to  urge  you  to  please,  let  us  get  our  priorities  right, 
let  us  start  early,  let  us  do  it  right  early,  even  if  it  means  we  can- 
not do  ever3rthing  else,  and  we  cannot  do  everything.  But  boot 
camps  can  work  and  we  think  they  are  being  pretty  successful  in 
North  Carolina,  but  the  key  is  what  happens  after  you  leave. 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  we  will  be  talking  with  Mr.  Hampton  later  in 
the  day  about  what  North  Carolina  has  done  along  these  lines  and 
what  we  might  gain  from  that  experience  as  we  attempt  to  apply 
this  concept  nationally. 

Mr.  MORAN. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  had  some  pretty  strong  words  about  public  housing  and  the 
need  to  either  make  them  secure  or  get  rid  of  it. 

Grovemor  Hunt.  Right.  I  want  to  make  them  secure.  Public  hous- 
ing is  very  important,  but  it  is  wrong  to  let  them  be  places  full  of 
violence  that  people  are  trapped  in. 

Mr.  MORAN.  I  know  you  are  sincere  about  that,  Governor,  and  I 
am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  And  I  suspect  you  have  a  long  wait- 
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ing  list  of  families  who  would  like  to  get  into  public  housing,  who 
cannot,  because  you  do  not  have  enough  for  all  the  needy  families 
that  are  eligible  for  it. 

Now  my  recollection  is  that  you  do  evict  people,  including  young 
people,  teenagers,  who  have  been  convicted  of  crimes,  is  that  true? 

Governor  Hunt.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  have  found  that  in  come 
cases  even  families  that  are  put  out  because  they  are  selling  drugs 
or  assisting  people  to  do  that,  some  of  the  legal  aid  groups  try  to 
get  them  right  back  in.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  real  problem,  one  that 
I  am  looking  into  and  going  to  try  to  do  something  about  in  this 
state. 

Mr.  MORAN.  That  has  happened  all  over  the  country.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  legal  aid  groups  are  actually  funded  by  the  other  hand. 
One  hand  tries  to  evict  them,  the  other  hand  of  the  same  govern- 
ment pays  the  money  to  defend  them. 

Have  you  considered  the  threat  of  family  eviction  if  any  member 
of  the  family  is  convicted  of  criminal  activity,  within  public  hous- 
ing? 

Governor  Hunt.  Mr.  Moran,  I  have  not  gotten  into  that  a  great 
deal.  I  discovered  all  this  as  I  had  these  hearings  around  the  state. 
We  went  immediately  into  a  very  intensive  seven  week  session  on 
crime  that  has  just  wound  up.  But  it  is  one  that  I  have  learned  a 
good  bit  about  and  care  about,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  take  some  very  tough  minded  positions  with  regard  to  these 
kinds  of  things.  It  should  be  a  privilege  to  live  in  public  housing, 
we  ought  to  make  it  good,  good  communities.  There  are  some  re- 
sponsibilities that  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Good.  Well  I  would  like  to  follow  what  happens  in 
that  because  I  know  you  are  taking  the  initiative  in  that  area.  And 
as  you  say,  public  housing  and  any  kind  of  subsidized  housing  is 
a  privilege,  it  is  not  as  though  you  are  putting  them  in  jail,  you 
are  simply  denying  them  the  privilege  so  that  you  can  free  up 
spaces  for  other  needy  families  who  are  willing  to  obey  and  insist 
that  all  members  of  the  family  obey  the  law. 

Governor  Hunt.  What  I  find  we  have  not  done  is  we  have  not 
looked  at  this  in  terms  of  a  strategy  to  deal  with  crime.  You  know, 
you  have  got  the  public  housing  authorities  out  in  the  various  cities 
around  the  state,  they  are  doing,  I  am  sure,  the  best  they  can, 
though  some  of  them  are  not  doing  as  well  as  they  ought  to  be 
doing.  But  we  now  need  to  be  giving  some  thought  to  this  in  terms 
of  what  kinds  of  policies  ought  we  to  have  that  will  make  them 
safer  places  for  the  people  who  live  there  and  the  communities 
around  it. 

Mr.  Price.  Actually  one  change  that  we  have  made  had  its  begin- 
ning, as  far  as  I  know,  in  this  very  room  when  we  had  a  field  hear- 
ing on  the  1990  housing  bill.  My  amendment  to  that  bill  changed 
federal  policy  with  respect  to  the  mix  of  families  that  are  permitted 
in  these  housing  projects.  You  know,  it  sounds  all  well  and  good 
to  say  that  that  assistance  ought  to  go  only  to  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  but  what  we  were  finding  was  that  federal  policy  was  so  rigid 
that  you  were  excluding  the  intact  families,  you  were  excluding  the 
community  leaders,  the  role  models,  the  people  who  might  have  a 
positive  role  in  that  community.  And  so  what  looked  like  a  humane 
policy  actually  was  condemning  these  communities  often  to  simply 
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a  non-functioning  kind  of  status.  So  we  have  liberalized  that  so- 
called  federal  preferences  law  so  that  you  now  have  a  better  mix 
of  folks  in  public  housing.  And  I  hope  that  will  alleviate  some  of 
these  problems. 

Well  Grovernor,  I  know  your  schedule  is  busy,  and  you  have  been 
very  generous  with  your  time  here  today.  We  will  put  your  full 
statement  in  the  record  and  we  will  welcome  any  further  commu- 
nications from  you  as  we  work  on  the  appropriations  side  of  this 
problem  in  this  current  cycle. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us. 

Governor  HUNT.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  [Applause.] 

[The  statement  of  GrOvernor  Hunt  follows:] 
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Gov.  Jim  Hunt 

Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Justice,  State  &  the  Judiciary 

April  11,  1994 


Good  morning.  I  appreciate  the  chance  to  speak  before  this  subcommittee.  I  want  to 
thank  Congressman  Price  for  his  leadership  on  this  area,  and  for  focusing  congressional 
attention  on  the  crime  problem  in  North  Carolina. 

As  Congressman  Price  knows,  crime  is  tearing  the  very  fabric  of  life  in  North  Carolina. 
We  have  the  1 6th-highest  crime  rate  in  the  country,  up  from  32nd  a  decade  ago.  In  that 
time,  violent  crimes  have  increased  75%  and  the  number  of  juveniles  arrested  for  murder 
has  quadrupled.  Last  year,  three  of  our  largest  cities  -  including  this  one  -  set  new 
murder  rates. 

As  crime  has  gotten  more  violent,  more  senseless  and  more  random.  North  Carolinians 
have  become  more  afraid.  They  are  afraid  to  go  to  the  mall,  drive  down  the  street  and 
send  their  children  to  school. 

But  people  are  also  angry.  They  believe  the  system  is  stacked  against  them  -  and  in 
favor  of  criminals.  They  read  about  criminals  who  get  tough  sentences  but  serve  less  than 
20%  of  their  time.  They  think  their  government  is  failing  in  its  most  basic  responsibility  - 
-  to  protect  them. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  governments  --  federal,  state  and  local  --  to  work  together  to 
respond  to  these  very  real  fears. 

Last  month,  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  concluded  a  seven-week  special 
session  on  crime.  When  I  called  the  session,  I  Idid  out  three  goals:  do  more  to  keep 
dangerous  criminals  behind  bars  longer  and  make  prison  a  real  deterrent.  Do  more  to 
deter  youngsters  from  crime.  Do  more  to  make  the  criminal  justice  system  work  better 
for  victims.  '■ 

The  crime  package  that  I  presented,  and  is  now  law,  addresses  both  the  need  for  tougher 
sentences  for  violent  criminals  and  the  need  for  more  effective  prevention  efforts.  One 
will  not  work  without  the  other.  Without  the  threat  of  real  punishment,  all  of  our 
innovative  prevention  programs  will  fail. 

I  believe  we've  begun  to  restore  the  threat  of  punishment.  We've  abolished  parole  for 
first-degree  murderers.  We've  toughened  sentences  for  rape.  We  increased  prison 
capacity.  We  are  putting  three-time  violent  felons  behind  bars  for  life.  We  are  adding 
five  years  to  a  sentence  whenever  a  gun  is  used.    These  new  laws  will  mean  that  the  most 
dangerous  criminals  ~  those  violent  career  criminals  who  commit  most  of  the  crimes  - 
will  be  kept  off  the  streets  where  they  can't  hurt  people. 
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On  the  prevention  side,  we're  launching  a  major  new  initiative  aimed  at  young  students, 
called  SOS.  The  state  will  provide  seed  money  for  neighborhood  and  community  groups 
to  set  up  after-school  programs  for  youngsters,  from  kindergarten  through  the  ninth  grade. 

SOS  will  bring  adults  and  older  teenagers  together  with  kids  who  need  help  — 
encouraging  them,  helping  them  discover  their  own  potential  and  possibilities  and  —  most 
of  all  —  building  up  their  values,  their  self-esteem  and  their  chances  for  success. 

And  SOS  will  bring  churches,  community  organizations,  educators,  parents,  business 
people  and  volunteers  together  to  give  troubled  children  something  to  do,  something  to 
learn  and  someone  to  learn  from.  Volunteers  will  provide  challenging,  enriching 
activities  between  the  hours  of  3  and  6,  and  will  provide  the  kind  of  guidance  that  all 
young  people  need. 

I've  read  that  Sen.  Bill  Bradley  has  been  looking  at  similar  ideas  with  a  national  program 
in  mind,  and  I  would  urge  Congress  to  take  a  very  close  look  at  this.  We  must  reach  out 
to  our  children  earlier,  and  we  must  engage  communities  in  this  effort.  We  cannot  wait, 
or  we  will  lose  our  children  to  a  life  of  crime. 

North  Carolina's  special  session  also  provided  funds  to  launch  Family  Resource  Centers 
at  elementary  schools.  We're  adding  funds  to  community  programs  that  help  at-risk 
children.  And  we're  building  new  wilderness  camps  and  boot  camps  to  give  troubled 
youngsters  the  discipline  they  need  to  turn  their  lives  around.         ______^ 

I  believe  that  many  of  these  kids  can  be  saved.  In  the  long  run,  the  best  way  to  prevent  a 
new  generation  of  criminals  is  to  reach  children  before  the  age  of  5,  as  we  are  doing  with 
our  early  childhood  initiative.  Smart  Start. 

Smart  Start  will  give  North  Carolina  preschoolers  the  quality  day  care  and  health  care 
they  need,  as  well  as  a  better  chance  to  succeed  in  life.  Our  efforts  for  more  discipline 
and  higher  standards  in  schools,  and  belter  job  training  for  kids  who  don't  go  on  to 
college,  will  give  youngsters  an  even  better  chance  at  success. 

But  that's  not  all  we  need  to  do.  We  need  to  focus  attention  on  public  housing 
communities.  I've  heard  the  gunshots  in  North  Carolina's  public  housing  communities, 
and  I've  talked  with  the  mothers  who  fear  for  their  children's  safety. 

These  families  need  help.  They  need  more  law  enforcement  and  security  and  community 
policing  officers.  I  commend  HUD  Secretary  Henry  Cisneros  for  his  efforts  to  do  just 
that,  and  would  urge  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  fund  such  efforts. 

Much  of  what  President  Clinton  has  recommended  in  his  crime  bill  mirrors  our  efforts 
here  in  North  Carolina.  I  think  his  approach  is  a  good  one,  and  1  have  urged  our 
delegation  to  support  the  President's  plan. 
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More  police  ofTicers  on  the  street,  more  community  policing,  more  boot  camps  and  more 
prisons  are  sorely  needed.  What  we  don't  need  are  more  unfunded  mandates. 

We  do  need  more  cops  on  the  street.  I'm  glad  to  see  that  the  federal  government  proposes 
to  pay  75%  of  the  new  officers'  salary.  But  no  money  would  be  appropriated  for  training 
and  equipment,  as  1  understand  it.  In  North  Carolina,  that  means  that  many  communities 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  these  new  officers. 

We  do  need  more  prisons.  North  Carolina  suffers  from  serious  prison  overcrowding, 
forcing  us  to  ship  prisoners  out-of-state  and  taking  other  drastic  measures  to  avoid  turning 
dangerous  criminals  out  early.  But  we  don't  need  underfunded  prisons.  And  we  must 
have  flexibility  to  allow  states  to  use  these  prisons. 

We  do  need  adequate  funding  for  good  programs.  North  Carolina  communities  can 
benefit  from  the  WEED/SEED  program  that  helps  clean  up  bad  neighorboods.  Other 
good  programs  that  deserve  more  money  are  the  Juvenile  Justice  Delinquency  Program, 
which  boosts  juvenile  crime  prevention  programs,  and  the  Victims  of  Crime  Assistance 
program,  which  helps  compensate  our  crime  victims. 

In  particular.  North  Carolina  relies  on  the  Byrne  fund  to  fund  local  crime  prevention 
programs.  The  proposed  changes  in  distribution  of  Byrne  funds  is  likely  to  redirect 
resources  to  major  cities,  leaving  North  Carolina  communities  out  in  the  cold. 

North  Carolina  received  $9  million  this  year  from  the  Byrne  fund,  down  14%  from  last 
year.  This  money  finances  the  Governor's  Crime  Commission,  vvliich  in  turn  is  a  catalyst 
for  local  community-based  efforts  to  fight  crime.  The  Byrne  fund  is  putting  school 
resource  officers  on  campus  to  combat  school  violence.  It  is  launching  community 
policing  programs  in  crime-stricken  towns.  It  is  helping  rural  counties  address  juvenile 
crime. 

States  need  the  flexibility  to  direct  Byrne  funding  to  communities  that  need  it  most.  I 
have  joined  36  other  governors  in  asking  House  and  Senate  appropriations  committees  to 
preserve  the  Byrne  formula  grant  program.  Today,  1  urge  you  to  help  us  keep  that 
flexibility. 

In  summary.  North  Carolina  is  looking  to  Congress  and  the  federal  government  as  a 
partner  in  our  fight  against  crime.  Government  ought  to  serve  as  a  catalyst,  providing 
funds  for  new  and  innovative  programs  that  can  make  a  real  difference  at  the  local  level. 
I  urge  your  support  for  continued  funding  for  these  programs. 


Monday,  April  11,  1994. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

witnesses 

don  whitt,  sheriff,  chatham  county 

lindy  pendergrass,  sheriff,  orange  county 

alana  ennis,  chief  of  police,  unc-chapel  hill 

joe  schulte,  fbi  agent-bm-charge,  charlotte  office 

janice  cole,  u.s.  attorney 

mike  easley,  attorney  general  of  north  carolina 

Panel  3 — Law  Enforcement  Officl^ls 
introduction 

Mr.  Price.  We  will  now  call  our  next  panel.  The  second  panel  of 
witnesses  is  composed  of  law  enforcement  officials.  These  are  the 
men  and  women  who  actually  are  charged  with  the  day-to-day  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  the  public  peace  and  order.  They  rep- 
resent a  cross-section  of  our  combined  local  and  federal  law  en- 
forcement effort,  ranging  from  police  chiefs  to  sheriffs  to  federal 
agents  to  prosecutors. 

W2  are  very  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  being  here  today.  On  behalf 
of  the  Subcommittee,  I  thank  you  for  your  willingness  to  take  time 
from  your  schedules  to  share  with  us  your  thoughts  on  the  local/ 
federal  partnership  in  the  fight  against  crime. 

We  want  to  know  if  it  is  working  or  how  it  is  working.  If  it  is 
not  working,  how  can  it  be  strengthened  and  made  better?  We  do 
not  have  unlimited  resources.  We  have  very  scarce  resources,  and 
we  need  to  know  where  they  can  be  most  effectively  utilized. 

We  want  to  start  off  this  morning  with  two  of  our  sheriffs,  and 
I  will  introduce  the  rest  of  the  panel  later,  but  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  introduce  two  sheriffs  from  the  Fourth  District — Donald 
Whitt  from  Chatham  County  and  Lindy  Pendergrass  from  Orange 
County.  Our  Wake  County  sheriff,  John  Baker,  was  unable  to  be 
with  us  here  today  because  of  a  previous  engagement  out  of  the 
area.  But  these  two  sheriffs  we  have  worked  with  for  years.  We  ap- 
preciate the  job  that  they  do  and  we  appreciate  them  being  willing 
to  join  us  today  and  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 

We  will  turn  first  to  our  Chatham  County  sheriff,  Don  Whitt. 

SHERIFF  WHITT 

Mr.  Whitt.  Thank  you,  Congressman  and  thank  you  very  much 
for  inviting  us. 

We  do  have  a  problem,  a  big  problem,  even  in  rural  Chatham 
County,  which  we  have  the  problems  of  all  the  big  districts  and 
cities. 

(79) 
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I  worked  for  several  sheriffs,  four  to  be  exact,  and  I  can  always 
remember  what  one  prior  sheriff  told  me,  that  you  either  have  to 
fear  or  respect  the  law.  And  I  think  this  day  and  time  that  we  have 
lost  both  of  those — fear  and  respect.  Last  year  in  Chatham  County 
we  had  ten  murders,  which  we  solved  all  but  one.  The  year  before, 
we  just  had  two.  I  believe  that  most  of  these  murders  in  Chatham 
County  were  drug-related  and  if  we  can  reduce  the  crime  of  drugs 
and  drug  abuse,  that  it  will  solve  a  big  problem  in  our  schools,  in 
our  communities.  And  also  discipline,  we  have  lost  discipline  at 
home  and  in  schools.  In  talking  with  school  teachers,  that  is  the 
first  thing  they  tell  you,  is  they  just  do  not  have  discipline  in  class- 
es, that  it  is  hard  to  maintain  the  discipline.  And  I  think  we  have 
got  to  get  that  back  in  the  schools  and  back  in  the  homes. 

When  I  was  in  school,  if  I  got  punished  at  school,  by  the  time 
I  got  home,  dad  would  punish  me  also.  I  think  this  day  and  time 
we  have  the  parents  running  back  to  schools  to  fight  with  the 
school  teachers.  And  some  how  or  other  he  always  found  out  what 
was  going  on  in  school.  We  did  not  have  telephones  back  then,  but 
somehow  that  word  got  back  to  home.  And  I  think  that  we  lost 
some  of  that  discipline. 

And  getting  back  to  the  old  fist  fights  that  was  spoken  of  earlier, 
those  are  the  days  of  the  past.  Used  to,  you  know,  you  would  have 
a  little  fist  fight  and  it  would  be  over.  Now  the  guns  come  out  and 
they  shoot  for  no  reason. 

So  I  think  most  of  the  time  in  law  enforcement,  we  have  to  react 
instead  or  getting  proactive,  we  are  always  behind  and  reacting. 
And  if  we  could  have  funds  to  increase  our  department's  personnel, 
we  could  become  more  proactive  and  have  more  crime  prevention 
programs  and  get  the  neighbors  back  in  the  neighborhoods. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  few  things  that  I  think  we  need  to  ad- 
dress. Thank  you. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you,  Sheriff. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Whitt  follows:] 
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From:  Sheriff  Donald  J.  Whitt 
Chatham  County  Sheriff 
P.  O.  Box  428 
Pittsboro,  N.  C.  27312 

Subj:  Hearing  on  Crime,  Law  Enforcement,  an4  Prevention 

Chatham  County  is  a  rural  county  of  707  square  miles. 
The  population  is  38,800  and  the  projected  population  year 
2000  is  4400.  We  are  rapidly  losing  our  rural  small  farms  to 
urban  development.   Chatham  county  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
retired  senior  citizens  (someone  we  shouldn't  forget  in  our 
fight  on  crime).   Chatheun  County  has  two  large  retirement 
villages.   We  also  have  Jordan  Lake  (the  Federal  Government 
gave  us)  1400  acres  with  250  miles  of  shoreline.   In  1992, 
approximately  1,833,399  people  visited  the  lake.   The  peak 
period  April-September  an  average  of  200,000  people  per  month 
are  visiting  the  area. 

A  small  county,  Chatham  is  almost  surrounded  by  larger 
cities  and  counties  and  has  its  share  of  crime.   The  murder 
rate  for  Chatham  County  has  increased  dramatically.   In  1992 
we  had  two  homicides,  1993  we  had  10.   Crime  incidents  have 
risen  26%  1992  to  1993.  Child  abuse  cases  are  on  the  rise  in 
Chatham  this  year.  Small  teenage  gangs  are  emerging.   Drug 
abuse  and  addiction  is  a  big  problem. 


Chatham  County  has  a  largfe  number  of  aliens  mostly 
Mexicans  living  and  working  in  our  county  due  to  the  large 
number  of  poultry  plants.   Some  are  involved  in  criminal 
activity.   The  U.  s.  Immigration  Office  in  Charlotte  has  only 
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Carolina. 

Smaller  departments  don't  have  the  resources  of  larger 
departments  therefore  need  more  help  from  federal  funds,  but 
due  to  the  red  tape  and  other  problems  don't  get  it.   Federal 
grants  should  be  made  more  accessible  to  smaller  and  medium 
size  departments.   Also  four  year  grants  would  benefit 
smaller  agencies  and  they  could  continue  the  projects  easier, 
and  the  programs  would  be  more  productive. 

I  belive  the  best  strategy  for  fighting  crime  in  our 
country  is  to  have  a  WAR  OM  ILLEGAL  DRUGS.  If  the  use,  sell 
and  abuse  of  drugs  was  eliminated  75-80%  of  crime  would  be 
decreased.  DARE  programs  are  working,  other  education 
programs  should  be  initiated.  Drug  and  alcohol  treatment 
programs  are  needed.  The  profit  from  drug  dealers  needs  to 
be  taken  away.  The  Federal  Forfeiture  Laws  are  helping  small 
departments,  and  hurting  drug  dealers  some,  but  they  need  to 
be  improved.  Longer  prison  sentences  for  drug  dealers  should 


prevention  program.  Funding  for  private  non-profit 
organizations  may  be  the  answer  for  crime  prevention. 
Effective  crime  prevention  programs  for  our  young  people  will 
make  a  difference  for  our  future. 

Victims  rights  must  not  be  forgotten.  Sometimes  the 
victim  is  punished  much  more  than  the  criminal.  Rights  and 
needs  of  victims  need  to  be  addressed,  i.e.,  counseling, 
medical  bills,  travel  expenses,  loss  of  work,  etc.  Witness«6 
need  to  be  compensated  for  loss  of  work  while  awaiting  and 
attending  trials. 
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The  jury  system  needs  to  be  addressed.  Jurors  receive  a 
small  fee  from  the  system.   Some  of  the  employers  aren't 
paying  the  difference  in  salaries. 

The  need  for  action  on  our  fight  on  crime  is  urgent,  we 
need  to  work  together  on  the  Federal,  State,  Local  and 
Community  level.  Together  we  can  make   our  families,  our 
state  and  our  nation  a  safer  place  to  live  and  work. 
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SHERIFF  PENDERGRASS 


Mr.  Price.  Sheriff  Lindy  Pendergrass. 

Mr.  Pendergrass.  Thank  you,  Congressman.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  hearing  and  for  the 
efforts  you  are  rendering  to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina. 

As  Sheriff  Whitt  said,  the  sheriffs  offices  in  Orange  County  and 
in  Chatham  County  are  relatively  small  agencies,  but  we  face  the 
same  crime  problems  as  the  agencies  in  the  larger  municipalities 
and  larger  counties.  And  crime  has  continually  risen  in  our  county 
as  well  as  all  the  areas  around,  but  we  have  had  difficulty  in  the 
last  ten  years  being  able  to  have  resources  to  fund  our  ability  to 
meet  the  rising  crime. 

The  situation  we  have  in  Orange  County  is  we  do  not  have  ade- 
quate jail  space,  we  do  not  have  any  detention  centers  for  juveniles, 
and  the  juvenile  problems  are  continually  rising.  We  do  not  have 
actually  enough  courtroom  space  now  for  our  judges  to  hold  court 
in.  And  the  problem  we  are  facing  in  my  area  is  that  the  mandates 
for  various  social  problems  and  education  has  continually  gone  on 
the  rise,  and  as  a  result,  there  is  no  funding  left  for  law  enforce- 
ment. We  just  cannot  meet  it. 

The  fiscal  constraints  that  we  are  facing  are  just  unbelievable  in 
Orange  County.  We  are  transporting  juveniles,  as  I  mentioned  just 
a  minute  ago,  from  Orange  County  all  the  way  to  New  Hanover 
County  all  the  way  to  Greeneville,  North  Carolina,  as  far  as  Ashe- 
ville  in  the  west.  And  as  we  go  through  this  daily,  it  has  created 
a  big  problem  for  us. 

Talking  about  funding,  we  do  not  have  industry  and  our  main 
source  of  revenue  is  taxes  for  property  owners  there,  and  they  have 
risen  consistently. 

The  Sheriffs  Department  in  Orange  County  has  been  very  fortu- 
nate, in  1982  we  went  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Mar- 
shals Service  and  we  have  since  then  been  able  to  renovate  our  jail 
and  in  the  last  12  months  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  applying 
for  a  grant  with  the  assistance  of  your  office  and  now  will  be  able 
to  triple  the  bed  space  in  our  jail.  And  the  grants,  we  were  notified 
Friday,  had  come  through. 

I  would  just  like  to  urge  each  of  you  to  find  some  way  to  find 
some  type  of  cooperative  agreements  where  law  enforcement  could 
work  with  the  federal  government  in  some  way  to  fund  our  depart- 
ments, because  of  the  situation  that  we  face. 

And  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  and  I  would  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  you  might  have. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Pendergrass  follows:] 
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TO:    BILL  HORAN 

CONGRESSMAN  DAVID  PRICE'S  OFFICE 
FAX-856-8444 

FROM:  SHERIFF  LINDY  PENDERGRASS 

DATE:  4/8/98 

I  THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  THIS  BEARING, 

AND  I  WANT  TO  THANK  BACH  OF  YOU  FOR  YOUR  AID  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 

CITIZENS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

YOUR  EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  LAN  ENFORCEMENT  SERVICES  ARE  GREATLY 

APPRECIATED. 

EVEN  THOUGH  THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  SHERIFF'S  OFFICE  IS  A  SMALL  LAW 

ENFORCEMENT  AGENCY,  HE  FACE  THE  SAME  CRIME  PROBLEMS  AS  AGENCIES 

THAT  SERVE  LARGER  POPULATED  AREAS. 

WHILE  CRIME  PROBLEMS  HAVE  STEADILY  INCREASED,  OUR  FUNDING  HAS  NOT. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BRIEFLY  OUTLINE  THE  DIFFICULTIES  WE  FACE  IN  ORANGE 

COUNTY. 

OVER  THE  PAST  10  YEARS  WITH  THE  SIGNIFICANT  INCREASE  IN  CRIME 

OUR  SYSTEM  HAS  BECOME  OVER  BURDENED. 

WE  DO  NOT  HAVE  ADEQUATE  JAIL  SPACE  FOR  INMATES,  PROPER 

FACILITIES  FOR  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS  EVEN  TO  THE  POINT  OF  A  LACK 

OF  ADEQUATE  SPACE  FOR  JUDGES  TO  BOLD  COURT. 

WHY  IS  THIS  HAPPENING  ? 

FUNDING  FOR  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  HAS  DECREASED  AS  MANDATED 

RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  TBS  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM  HAVE 

INCREASED.   FUNDING  HAS  HOT  KEPT  UP  WITH  THE  INCREASE  IN  ARRESTS 

AND  INCARCERATION  AND  AS  A  RESULT,  THIS  LACK  OF  REVENUE,  ADDITIONAL 
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COURT  FACILITIES  AND  JAILS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  BUILT. 

FISCAL  CONSTRAINTS  HAVE  CREATED  BAROSBIPS  IN  DELIVERY  OF  THIS 

SERVICE. 

ORANGE  COUNTY'S  PRESENT  BUDGET  IS  $  60  MILLION  DOLLARS  PLUS,  OF 

THIS  BUDGET   6  PERCENT  IS  ALLOCATED  TO  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  WHILE  THE 

REMAINING  94  PERCENT  IS  ALLOCATED  TO  OTHER  MANDATED  SERVICES. 

OUR  MAIN  SOURCE  OF  REVENUE  IS  PROPERTY  TAXES,  WHICH  HAVE  INCREASED 

SUBSTANTIALLY  IN  ORDER  TO  MEET  EDUCATIONAL  AND  SOCIAL  NEEDS. 

FOR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TO  DELIVER  AND  TO  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  SERVICES  WE 

MUST  HAVE  ASSISTANCE  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  ASSISTANCE  I  REFER  TO  COULD  BE  IN  THE  AREA  OF  COOPERATIVE 

AGREEMENTS.  WE  HAVE  BAD  SUCH  AN  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  U.S.  MARSHAL'S 

SERVICE  SINCE  1983. 

IN  1982  WE  HAD  JUST  COMPLETED  A  LOCALLY  FUNDED  JAIL  RENOVATION 

FOR  HOUSING  42  PERSONS;   WITHIN  12  MONTHS  THIS  SPACE  WAS  INADEQUATE 

AND  FILLED  TO  OVER  CAPACITY.   WE  THEN  FACED  A  SERIOUS  PROBLEM; 

WHERE  WERE  WE  GOING  TO  FIND  FUNDS  TO  BUILD  MORE  SPACES?. 

I  SOUGHT  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  CONGRESSMAN  IKE  ANDREWS.  AFTER  A 

SHORT  WHILE  HE  INFORMED  ME;   THAT  GRANT  FUNDS  WERE  NOT 

AVAILABLE  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

HOWEVER  IF  WE  WISHED  TO  HOUSE  FEDERAL  PRISONERS,  WE  COULD  ENTER 

INTO  CONTRACT  WITH  THE  MARSHAL'S  SERVICE.  HE  STATED  THAT  THE 

POSSIBILITY  EXISTED  WITH  THIS  CONTRACT  TO  OBTAIN  CAPITAL 

IMPROVEMENT  GRANT  FUNDS. 

WE  WERE  ABLE  TO  COMPLETE  THE  AGREEMENT  IN  1983. 
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DURING  THE  PAST  12  YEARS  THE  MARSHAL'S  SERVICE  HAS  BEEN  AN  ASSET 

IN  REDUCING  JAIL  OPERATIONS  COST  FOR  M7  COUNTY. 

WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  CONGRESSMAN  PRICE,  WE  HAVE  RECENTLY 

RECEIVED  TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS  TO  EXPAND  OUR  JAIL  FACILITY. 

THIS  AGREEMENT  HAS  BEEN  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND 

ORANGE  COUNTY.   THIS  ASSISTANCE  HAS  ENABLED  US  TO  NEARLY  DOUBLE 

THE  1982  JAIL  CAPACITY  WITHOtTT  DIRECT  COST  TO  LOCAL  TAXPAYERS. 

THE  AGREEMENT  HAS  CONTRIBUTED  TO  OUR  COUNTY  REVENUE  AND  IS  A 

FUNDING  SOURCE  FOR  JAIL  RENOVATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

I  URGE  EACH  OF  YOU  TO  CONSIDER  SIMILAR  METHODS  OF  EXPANDING 

COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS  WITH  LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES. 

AGREEMENTS  WHICH  WOULD  ENHANCE  OUR  ABILITY  TO  PROVIDE  EFFICIENT 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SERVICES  WHICH  OUR  CITIZENS  EXPECT  AND  DESERVE. 

AGAIN  I  THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  INTEREST  AND  ATTENTION.  I  WILL  ATTEMPT 

TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  YOU  MAY  HAVE. 
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Mr.  Price.  Well  I  know  both  of  you  have  had  some  experience 
in  working  with  law  enforcement  at  the  federal  level  in  quite  spe- 
cific circumstances — the  Cooperative  Agreement  Program  in  the 
case  of  Orange  County,  and  the  effort  to  get  some  extra  law  en- 
forcement support  around  Jordan  Lake  once  that  facility  was 
opened  up  in  Chatham  County.  Maybe  we  can  return  to  those  mat- 
ters when  we  have  time  for  questions. 

We  will  move  on  now  and  call  on  our  next  witness  who  is  Alana 
Ennis,  the  Chief  of  Police  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Because  of  the  strong  presence  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  Triangle  area  and  the  fourth  Congressional  District, 
we  thought  it  was  appropriate  to  hear  about  the  special  stake  of 
the  higher  education  community  in  law  enforcement.  So  Ms.  Ennis, 
we  are  glad  to  have  you  here  and  we  will  await  your  testimony 
with  interest. 

ALANA  ENNIS 

Ms.  Ennis.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Congressman  Price,  Congressman  Moran,  distinguished  panelists 
and  guests,  I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  home  of  the  1994  NCAA 
National  Basketball  Champions,  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  women's  basketball  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  program  that  is  growing  and  improving  every  day.  I 
believe,  too,  that  I  represent  a  program  that  is  growing  and  im- 
proving every  day — a  program  of  proactive  law  enforcement,  com- 
munity oriented  policing.  I  want  to  stress  that  the  UNC  Police  De- 
partment is  not  solely  concerned  with  crime  problems  t3T)ically 
found  at  colleges  and  universities.  We  are  actively  involved  in  pro- 
grams that  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  campus.  Therefore, 
I  speak  to  you  today  from  the  standpoint  of  a  law  enforcement  chief 
who  is  concerned  not  only  about  the  campus,  but  the  community 
at  large. 

It  may  surprise  you  when  I  say  that  what  law  enforcement  does 
not  need  is  free  money.  What  law  enforcement  needs  is  smart 
money,  with  conditions  set  forth  that  will  ensure  its  proper  and 
productive  use.  The  greatest  need  in  law  enforcement  is  the 
targeting  of  specific  programs — specific  problems,  excuse  me,  with 
specific  programs.  Let  me  add  that  these  programs  should  have  a 
means  of  review  and  evaluation  built  in.  Where  most  agencies  have 
problems  doing  this  is  the  analysis  process  of  the  crime  prevention. 
Officers  can  tell  you  about  specific  incidents  that  occurred  during 
their  shifts;  chiefs  and  agency  heads  can  tell  you  where  most  prob- 
lems in  their  communities  occur.  Departments  are  really  stretched 
to  the  limit  trying  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  their  commu- 
nities and  solving  crime  problems  at  a  time  when  resources  are  be- 
coming scarce.  Currently,  the  only  way  we  can  do  an  analysis  is  by 
taking  officers  off  the  streets,  retraining  them  in  problem  solving 
methods  and  then  setting  aside  the  time  to  do  the  job.  Of  course 
this  takes  them  away  from  answering  calls — service  delivery.  This 
is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  No  department  can  afford  to  take  officers 
off  the  streets,  detectives  off  cases  or  prevention  officers  out  of 
schools  to  do  other  work. 

What  law  enforcement  agencies  need  is  to  be  supplied  the  re- 
sources to  hire  and  train  personnel  who  can  assist  us  in  analyzing 
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the  root  causes  of  community  crime  problems,  so  our  officers  that 
are  already  trained  and  in  place  can  do  their  jobs  more  efficiently. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Congress  has  begun  doing  this  with  the 
passage  of  several  recent  programs. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  programs  is  the  recent  creation  of  the 
Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service.  Specifically, 
AmeriCorps  funding  of  nearly  $49  million  in  grants  is  engaging  the 
energy  and  idealism  of  the  American  people  in  meeting  the  most 
critical  educational,  public  safety,  human  and  environmental  needs 
of  our  communities  through  a  variety  of  agencies.  This  is  an  exam- 
ple of  smart  money,  money  used  for  specific  programs  with  specific 
goals.  These  types  of  program  will  allow  agencies  nationwide  to 
bring  on  talented  people  who  can  assist  us  administratively  in  ana- 
lyzing and  planning  crime  prevention  and  crime  solving  programs 
with  which  we  can  work  in  a  partnership  with  the  community,  and 
we  can  do  this  without  taking  officers  off  the  street. 

We  are  currently  working  on  a  number  of  projects  with  the  Chap- 
el Hill,  Carrboro  and  the  Sheriffs  Department  in  our  area.  One  of 
these  includes  walking  a  foot  beat  in  downtown  Chapel  Hill  every 
weekend.  And  we  use  our  officers  to  do  this.  Our  officers  are  work- 
ing on  a  drug  task  force  and  have  been  doing  this  for  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years.  These  are  not  extra  officers,  these  are  officers  that  we 
have  to  take  off  the  streets  to  do  this.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
over  80,000  calls  for  service  on  campus.  Not  all  of  these  require  a 
police  officer  to  be  in  attendance,  but  a  substantial  number  of  them 
do. 

I  want  to  voice  my  support  for  the  President's  Crime  Bill  cur- 
rently under  debate  in  Washington.  This  crime  bill  has  many  fea- 
tures that  will  benefit  the  departments  from  the  largest  cities  down 
to  those  consisting  of  one  or  two  officers.  I  want  to  briefly  touch  on 
three  proposals  in  the  crime  bill  that  I  think  are  especially  impor- 
tant. 

First,  the  Community  Policing  Program  which  strives  to  strike 
that  balance  between  law  enforcement  and  crime  prevention  by 
promising  100,000  more  officers  walking  the  beats  in  our  cities  and 
towns. 

Secondly,  the  Police  Corps  proposal  which  would  provide  higher 
education  assistance  to  students  who  make  a  commitment  to  work 
in  law  enforcement  agencies  after  graduation.  There  are  thousands 
of  bright,  talented  persons  who  want  to  make  a  difference,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  I  know  to  make  that  happen. 

Thirdly,  the  proposal  called  "Safe  Colleges",  targeting  $20  million 
to  rape  and  violence  prevention  and  education  to  college  campuses. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  this  particular  proposal  is  not  a  university- 
only  program. 

Incidentally,  we  had  an  incident  last  weekend,  there  was  a  shoot- 
ing on  campus  and  it  was  at  a  campus  event.  Aiid  had  the  weapon 
not  jammed,  we  would  probably  have  an  unspeakable  tragedy  on 
our  hands.  But  anyway,  this  not  only  affects  our  students  who  live 
on  campus.  We  have  24,000  students  and  only  about  7000  of  these 
live  on  campus.  This  program  will  reach  out  to  all  students  and 
will  benefit  communities  located  within  commuting  distance  of  a 
college  or  university.  This  crime  bill  is  still  being  debated  in  the 
House  and  I  urge  its  swift  passage. 
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Let  me  share  what  I  believe  the  federal  government  can  do  to 
help  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies  in  the  future. 
First  of  all,  keep  doing  what  you  started.  Both  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  have  started  some  outstanding  programs, 
a  few  of  which  I  have  addressed  here.  Do  not  abandon  us,  we  need 
you  to  continue  to  listen  to  us,  the  practitioners,  and  support  our 
efforts  to  make  our  street  safer. 

Secondly,  continue  to  tie  federal  monies  to  community-oriented 
policing  efforts.  Blindly  giving  money  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  the  past  has  led  to  some  squandering  of  resources.  Education  of 
officers,  education  of  the  citizenry  and  implementation  of  programs 
that  promote  the  principles  of  community  oriented  policing  are  the 
primary  needs  of  our  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

We  will  never  solve  the  crime  problems  unless  the  communities 
in  which  we  live  and  work  make  the  commitment  to  involve  them- 
selves. This  is  the  goal  of  community-oriented  policing  and  it 
should  be  promoted  every  chance  possible. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  just  giving  us  your  thoughts,  ideas,  criti- 
cisms of  what  we  are  doing  here  in  the  field.  I  look  about  this  room 
and  see  representatives  of  agencies  of  all  types  dedicated  to  the 
same  end,  improvement  of  the  quality  of  our  life  in  communities. 
This  simple  bringing  together  of  so  many  people  dedicated  to  this 
idea  may  be  one  of  the  most  important  things  we  are  doing  here 
today. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts  with  the 
Subcommittee,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Ennis  follows:] 
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Congressman  Price,  Congressman  Moran,  distinguished  guests.  I  bring  you  greetings 
from  the  home  of  the  1994  Women's  National  Basketball  Champions,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  Women's  Basketball  program.  It 
is  a  program  that  is  growing  and  improving  every  day.  I  believe  that  I,  too,  represent  a 
prograr!  that  is  growing  and  improving  every  day,  the  program  of  proactive  law 
enforcement,  community  oriented  policing,  and  the  involvement  of  all  persons  in  the  fight 
against  crime  in  our  communities.  I  want  to  stress  that  the  UNC  Police  Department  is  not 
solely  concerned  with  the  crime  problems  found  at  colleges  and  universities.  We  are 
actively  involved  in  programs  that  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  campus 
Therefore,  I  speak  lo  you  today  from  the  standpoint  of  a  law  enforcement  Chief  who  is 
concerned  about  her  campus,  her  community,  and  her  state. 

I  may  surprise  you  when  I  say  that  what  law  enforcement  doesn't  need  is  free  money. 
What  law  enforcement  needs  is  "smart"  money:  money  with  conditions  set  forth  that  will 
insure  its  proper  and  productive  use.  The  greatest  need  in  crime  fighting  and,  more 
importantly,  crime  prevention,  is  the  targeting  of  specific  problems  with  specific  programs. 
Where  most  agencies  have  problems  doing  this  is  the  analysis  process  of  crime  prevention. 
Every  ofiBcer  can  tell  you  about  specific  incidents  that  occur  during  their  shift.  Chiefs  of 
Police  can  tell  you  where  the  most  problems  in  their  community  occur.  But  few 
Departments  can  give  you  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  problems  of  crime,  their  causes, 
and  the  community's  input  into  the  solutions.  What  I  believe  is  most  needed  are  the 
resources  necessary  to  conduct  this  comprehensive  analysis  I  am  speaking  of  Please  don't 
misunderstand  me.  Most  departments  have  the  people  that  can  do  this.  But  what  most 
departments  don't  have  is  the  time  to  this.  Departments  are  stretched  to  the  limit  trying  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  of  their  communities  in  fighting  crime  at  a  time  when 
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resources  are  becoming  more  and  more  scarce.  Currently,  the  only  way  we  can  do  an 
analysis  is  by  taking  officers  off  the  streets,  retraining  them  in  problem  solving  methods, 
and  then  setting  aside  the  time  to  do  the  job.  This  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  No  department 
can  afford  to  take  officers  ofiFthe  street,  detectives  off  cases,  or  prevention  officers  out  of 
schools  to  do  other  work.  The  jobs  they  do  now  are  too  critical  to  be  ignored,  especially 
at  this  time.  What  law  enforcement  agencies  need  is  to  be  supplied  the  resources  to  hire 
and  train  persormel  who  can  analyze  the  root  causes  of  community  crime  problems  so  our 
officers  that  are  already  trained  and  in  place  can  do  their  job  more  effectively.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  Congress  has  begun  doing  this  with  the  passage  of  several  recent 
programs.  First  and  foremost  of  these  programs  is  the  recent  creation  of  the  Corporation 
for  National  and  Community  Service  and  the  funding  of  nine  million  dollars  for  grant 
awards.  One  of  the  programs  unique  to  our  Department  is  the  "Learn  and  Serve  America: 
Higher  Education".  This  will  allow  us  to  apply  for  grants  to  hire  college  students  and  ,  as 
mandated  by  Congress,  the  Corporation  has  made  the  issue  of  Public  Safety  one  the  top 
priorities  for  grant  flinding.  One  of  the  specific  examples  of  grant  funding  criteria  for 
public  safety  projects  is  the  improvement  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  services, 
especially  through  the  enhancement  of  con:munity  policing  efforts.  This  is  a  perfect 
example  of  Congress  meeting  the  needs  I  have  illustrated  while  making  sure  the  moneys 
are  used  smartly.  Another  is  the  AmeriCorps  funding  of  nearly  $49  million  dollars  in 
grants  engaging  the  energy  and  idealism  of  the  American  people  in  meeting  the  most 
critical  educational,  public  safety,  human  ,  and  environmental  needs  of  our  communities 
through  a  variety  of  agencies.  This  again  is  another  example  of  smart  money-money  used 
for  specific  programs  with  specific  goals.  These  types  of  programs  will  allow 
Departments  nationwide  to  bring  on  talented  persons  who  can  take  the  time  to  assess, 
analyze,  and  plan  crime  prevention  and  crime  fighting  programs  that  will  be  effective  and 
efficient  and  we  can  do  this  without  taking  a  single  officer  off  the  streets. 

I  want  to  also  voice  my  support  for  the  President's  Crime  Bill  currently  under  debate  in 
Washington.  This  crime  bill  has  many  features  that  will  benefit  Departments  form  the 
largest  cities  down  to  those  consisting  of  one  or  two  officers.  I  want  to  briefly  touch  on 
three  proposals  in  the  Crime  Bill  that  I  think  are  especially  important.  First ,  the 
Community  Policing  program  which  strives  to  strike  the  ideal  balance  between  law 
enforcement  and  crime  prevention  by  promising  100,000  more  police  officers  "walking  the 
beat"  in  our  cities  and  towns.  Secondly,  the  Police  Corps  proposal  which  would  provide 
higher  education  assistance  to  students  who  make  a  commitment  to  work  in  low 
enforcement  after  graduation.  There  are  thousands  of  smart,  talented  persons  who  want 
to  make  a  difference  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  way  I  know  to  make  that  happen.  Thirdly, 
the  proposal  called  "Safe  Colleges" -targeting  $20  million  dollars  to  rape  and  violence 
prevention  and  education  to  college  campuses.  I  want  to  point  out  that  this  particular 
proposal  is  not  a  "University  only"  program.  Of  our  24,000  students,  only  about  7,000 
live  on-campus.  This  program  will  reach  out  to  all  students  and  will  benefit  all 
communities  located  within  commuting  distance  of  a  College  or  University.  This  Crime 
Bill  is  still  being  debated  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  urge  its  swift  passage. 
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Let  me  share  what  I  believe  the  Federal  Government  can  do  to  help  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  agencies  in  the  fUture.  First  of  all,  keep  doing  what  you  have  started. 
Both  the  Clinton  administration  and  the  Congress  have  started  some  outstanding 
programs,  a  few  of  which  I  have  addressed  here.  Don't  abandon  us.  We  also  need  you  to 
continue  to  listen  to  us,  the  practioners,  and  support  us  in  our  efiforts  to  make  our  streets 
safer.  Secondly,  continue  to  tie  any  federal  moneys  to  community  oriented  policing 
efiforts.  Blindly  giving  money  to  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  past  has  led  to  some 
squandering  of  resources.  Education  of  ofiBcers,  education  of  the  citizenry,  and 
implementation  of  program  s  that  promote  the  principals  of  community  oriented  policing 
are  the  primary  needs  of  our  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  We  will  never  solve  crime 
problems  unless  the  communities  in  which  we  work  and  live  make  the  commitment  to 
involve  themselves.  This  is  the  goal  of  community  oriented  policing  and  it  should  be 
promoted  every  chance  possible.  The  Congress  can  do  this  with  the  targeting  of  fimds  to 
accomplish  those  types  of  programs  necessary  to  involve  all  citizens  in  the  prevention  of 
crime.  And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  keep  giving  us  your  thoughts,  ideas,  criticisms, 
and  critiques  on  what  we  are  doing  here  in  the  field.  I,  and  all  other  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  administrators,  need  the  input  of  our  leaders  and  citizens  in  order  to  better 
serve  the  needs  of  our  communities.  I  look  about  this  room  and  see  representatives  of 
agencies  of  all  types  dedicated  to  the  same  end,  the  improvement  of  life  in  our 
communities.  This  type  of  forum  allows  not  only  an  opportunity  for  making  presentations, 
but  provides  a  vehicle  with  which  to  share  plans,  ideas,  and  programs  between  all  levels  of 
private  and  public  service.  The  simple  bringing  together  of  so  many  persons  dedicated  to 
this  ideal  may  be  one  of  the  most  important  things  we  have  done  here  today. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts  with  the  Subcommittee.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  future. 
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SPECIAL  AGENT  IN  CHARGE  SCHULTE 

Mr.  Price.  We  will  round  out  our  panel  today  with  two  rep- 
resentatives from  agencies  funded  directly  by  our  Subcommittee, 
the  FBI  and  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office. 

Joseph  Schulte,  the  FBI's  North  Carolina  Agent-in-Charge, 
headquartered  in  Charlotte,  is  here  with  us  today,  as  is  Janice 
Cole,  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  North 
Carolina,  appointed  not  too  long  ago,  at  work  now  and  getting  her 
office  organized.  We  are  glad  to  have  both  of  you  here  today.  We 
will  be  glad  to  put  your  statements  in  the  record.  Mr.  Schulte,  we 
will  hear  from  you  first. 

Mr.  Schulte.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Price,  Congressman 
Moran  and  members  of  the  panel,  as  Special  Agent-in-Charge  for 
the  FBI  for  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today  to  apprise  you  of  my  agency's  role  in 
meeting  the  law  enforcement  needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  of 
North  Carolina. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  FBI's  resources  and  focus,  as  well  as 
most  other  federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  have  been  redirected 
in  response  to  the  dramatic  increase  in  violent  crime  taking  place 
throughout  the  country.  Unfortunately,  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
is  a  microcosm  of  what  is  happening  all  over  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  violent  crime.  During  the  period  of  June,  1992 
through  January,  1994,  a  period  of  just  18  months,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  the  state  of  North  Carolina  had  eight  of  its  heroic  law  en- 
forcement officers  feloniously  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Comparing 
this  to  the  107  who  were  feloniously  killed  nationwide  during  this 
same  18  month  period,  indicates  that  the  severity  of  the  violent 
crime  problem  in  North  Carolina  is  no  less  than  that  of  the  major 
metropolitan  areas  which  are  normally  associated  with  violent 
crime. 

North  Carolina  was  my  first  assignment  in  the  FBI  28  years  ago, 
and  I  was  delighted  to  come  back  here  after  a  stint  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska  two  years  ago.  I  can  remember  a  so-called  crime  problem 
during  those  days  would  cause  someone  to  maybe  alter  their  route 
while  walking  home  at  night  to  avoid  getting  harassed  by  a  group 
of  local  kids  or  maybe  those  being  extra  cautious  would  make  sure 
their  car  was  locked  with  they  parked  it.  Today,  citizens  of  this 
state  are  forced  to  alter  their  entire  lives  as  a  result  of  this  threat- 
ening violence.  Increased  caution  has  to  be  taken  now  for  things  we 
did  in  the  past  that  were  considered  mundane.  Over  the  past  two 
years,  two  separate  tragic  cases  of  women  out  jogging  resulted  in 
their  violent  deaths.  One  incident  took  place  in  Chapel  Hill  and  the 
other  occurred  in  the  city  of  Charlotte.  Carjackings,  such  as  the 
much  publicized  James  Jordan  incident,  cause  us  to  be  at  a  high 
state  of  awareness  of  who  is  around  us  when  we  are  doing  some- 
thing as  simple  as  getting  in  or  out  of  our  car  or  engaging  in  nor- 
mal activity  such  as  shopping. 

All  of  us  now  show  much  more  caution  and  concern  when  our 
friends  and  family  members  are  out  jogging,  such  as  ensuring  they 
are  going  with  somebody  and  knowing  where  they  are  running.  The 
same  thing  happens  when  they  go  out  at  night. 
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The  FBI  in  North  CaroHna,  in  addressing  this  problem,  is  utiliz- 
ing the  task  force  approach,  in  conjunction  with  other  federal,  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  order  to  be  as  responsive  as 
possible  to  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  this  state.  Recently,  one  of 
the  task  force  matters  in  which  FBI  Charlotte  was  a  participant, 
concluded  an  investigation  against  a  drug  gang  involved  in  mul- 
tiple murders,  drug  distribution,  drive-by  shootings,  kidnappings 
and  as  many  as  50  home  invasions.  The  state  has  experienced  a 
dramatic  surge  in  bank  robberies  over  the  past  few  years,  giving 
the  distinction  of  third  ranking  in  the  country  in  bank  robberies  in 
1992  with  339.  In  1993,  there  were  243  bank  robberies,  a  substan- 
tial reduction,  but  still  the  third  highest  year  on  record.  Bank  rob- 
bery task  forces  have  been  implemented  in  order  to  better  address 
this  problem.  These  concerted  investigations,  these  efforts  with 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  have  resulted  in  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  clearance  rate,  far  exceeding  the  national  aver- 
age of  approximately  50  percent  clearance  rate. 

Currently,  the  FBI's  National  Crime  Information  Center  lists 
3711  active  felony  warrants  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  Two 
violent  crime/fugitive  task  forces  will  be  operational  within  the 
next  30  days  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  most  violent  felons  off  the 
street. 

Speaking  of  task  forces,  we  are  starting  another  task  force  in  an 
unrelated  area  in  health  care  and  insurance  fraud.  This  will  be  up 
and  running  in  May  of  this  year.  As  I  mentioned,  this  does  not  re- 
late to  violent  crime,  but  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
Committee.  There  will  be  participants  from  a  number  of  federal 
agencies,  the  Attorney  General's  Office,  and  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Insurance.  They  will  investigate  allegations  of  health 
care  fraud  involving  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  private  insurance 
companies.  They  will  also  investigate  other  allegations  to  include 
Workmen's  Compensation  fraud,  bogus  health  care  and  life  insur- 
ance plans  and  major  insurance  companies'  insolvencies. 

In  the  Raleigh  area,  there  is  a  very  high  level  of  cooperation  be- 
tween federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  Heads  of 
these  offices  and  departments  meet  once  a  month  to  discuss  crime 
problems  at  a  breakfast  meeting.  These  executives  place  great  em- 
phasis on  this  meeting  and  schedule  them  at  7:00  a.m.,  so  they 
know  they  will  be  there  and  not  have  to  cancel  a  later  meeting  be- 
cause of  crises  that  develop  during  the  day. 

Tomorrow,  when  your  hearings  resume  in  Washington,  D.C.,  you 
will  hear  FBI  Director  Louie  Freeh  testify  regarding  administrative 
steps  taken  in  order  to  maximize  the  limited  resources  we  now 
have  available  to  meet  the  FBI's  responsibilities  to  the  American 
people.  He  will  address  other  topics,  such  as  the  digital  telephony 
issue.  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  comment  on  how  these  is- 
sues will  affect  the  FBI  in  North  Carolina.  I  expect  to  receive  an 
increase  of  agent  personnel  manpower  in  this  division  as  a  result 
of  Director  Freeh's  initiative  downsizing  FBI  headquarters. 

A  portion  of  this  will  go  to  investigate  violent  crime  and  drug  in- 
vestigations in  the  Raleigh  area.  The  Raleigh  Resident  Agency  has 
14  agents  currently  assigned  and  covers  15  counties  in  eastern 
North  Carolina. 
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I  have  a  total  of  94  agents  assigned  to  the  Charlotte  Division 
spread  out  in  Headquarters  City,  Charlotte,  and  eight  resident 
agencies.  Because  of  proposed  budget  reductions  in  the  FBI's  sup- 
port complement,  I  stand  to  lose  as  much  as  five  percent  of  my  sup- 
port staff.  These  losses  will  put  a  further  drain  on  the  special 
agents,  requiring  them  to  handle  functions  that  are  presently  being 
handled  by  our  support  staff.  We  are  considering  achieving  these 
reductions  through  buyouts. 

With  regard  to  the  digital  telephony  issue,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size the  critical  need  to  all  of  law  enforcement  for  this  legislation 
to  be  passed.  As  I  previously  noted,  crime  is  on  the  increase  in  this 
state.  Notwithstanding  the  street  crime  that  I  previously  men- 
tioned, but  the  other  more  sophisticated  criminal  activity  occurring 
within  the  state  must  also  be  addressed.  Often,  the  sophisticated 
investigative  techniques,  like  electronic  surveillance,  are  not  only 
the  most  effective  solution  to  crime  problems,  they  can  be  the  only 
viable  solution. 

Charlotte  has  now  become  the  third  largest  financial  center  in 
the  United  States,  The  Research  Triangle  has  become  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  technology  development  centers  in  the  country.  We 
must  anticipate  a  commensurate  increase  in  criminal  activity  with 
the  economic  prosperity  in  our  state.  If  we  do  not  have  the  tech- 
nology to  allow  us  to  properly  conduct  our  investigations,  loss  of  life 
and  damage  to  property  will  surely  follow.  Director  Freeh  put  it  so 
simply  when  he  recently  testified  before  a  joint  House/Senate  con- 
gressional committee  regarding  digital  telephony,  when  he  said, 

I  do  not  relish  the  thought  of  being  the  first  FBI  Director  to  tell  a  mother  and 
father  that  we  were  unable  to  save  their  son  or  daughter  because  advanced  tele- 
communications technology  precluded  the  telephone  company  from  providing  us 
with  lawful  access  to  the  criminal  conversation  that  would  have  prevented  the  un- 
timely death  of  an  innocent  child. 

We,  and  I  think  I  speak  for  all  the  heads  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  within  the  state,  require  this  capability  to  effectively  in- 
vestigate violent  crimes,  white  collar  crime,  organized  crime/drug 
matters  and  terrorist  activities. 

I  would  like  to  thank  this  Committee  for  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  you  today  and  providing  some  insight  to  what  the 
FBI  is  doing  in  North  Carolina,  some  of  the  needs  we  have  as  well 
as  those  of  my  law  enforcement  constituents. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Schulte  follows:] 
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Congressman  Price  and  Congressman  Moran,  and 
members  of  the  panel:  As  the  Special  Agent  In  Charge  for  the  FBI  for 
the  state  of  North  Carolina,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  apprise  you  of  my  agency's  role  in 
meeting  the  law  enforcement  needs  of  the  citizens  of  this  state. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  FBI's  resources  and  focus,  as 
well  as  most  other  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  have  been 
redirected  in  response  to  the  dramatic  increase  in  violent  crime  taking 
place  throughout  our  country.  Unfortunately,  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  is  a  microcosm  of  what  Is  happening  all  over  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  violent  crime.   During  the  period  of  June  1992 
through  January  1d94,  a  period  of  18  months,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  state  of  North  Carolina  had  8  of  its  heroic  law  enforcement  officers 
feloniously  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Comparing  this  to  the  107  who 
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were  feloniously  killed  nationwide  during  this  same  1 8  month  period, 
indicates  that  the  severity  of  the  violent  crime  problem  in  North 
Carolina  is  no  less  than  that  of  the  major  metropolitan  areas  which  are 
normally  associated  with  the  violent  acts. 

North  Carolina  was  my  first  assignment  in  the  FBI  28  years 
ago.  I  can  remember  a  so-called  crime  problem  during  those  days 
would  cause  someone  to  maybe  alter  their  route  when  walking 
home  at  night  to  avoid  getting  harassed  by  a  group  of  local  kids,  or 
maybe  those  extra  cautious  would  make  sure  their  car  was  locked 
when  they  parked  it.  Today,  citizens  of  this  state  are  forced  to  alter 
their  entire  lives  as  a  result  of  life  threatening  violence.  Increased 
caution  has  to  be  taken  now  for  things  we  did  in  years  past  that  were 
considered  mundane.   Over  the  past  two  years,  two  separate  tragic 
cases  of  women  out  Jogging  resulted  in  their  violent  deaths.  One 
incident  took  place  in  Chapel  Hill  and  the  other  occurred  in  the  city  of 
Charlotte.    Carjackings,  such  as  the  much  publicized  James  Jordan 
incident,  cause  us  to  be  at  a  higher  state  of  awareness  of  who  is 
around  us  when  doing  something  as  simple  as  getting  into  or  out  of 
our  vehicles  or  engaging  in  a  normal  activity  such  as  shopping. 
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All  of  us  now  show  much  more  caution  and  concern  when 
our  family  members  go  out  jogging,  such  as  ensuring  they  are  going 
with  somebody  and  knowing  where  are  they  running.  The  same  thing 
applies  when  they  go  out  at  night. 

The  FBI  in  North  Carolina  In  addressing  this  problem  is 
utilizing  the  task  force  approach,  in  conjunction  with  other  federal, 
state,  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  order  to  be  as 
responsive  as  possible  to  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  this  state. 
Recently,  one  of  the  task  force  matters  in  which  the  FBI  Charlotte  was 
a  participant,  concluded  an  investigation  against  a  drug  gang  involved 
In  multiple  murders,  drug  distribution,  drive  by  shootings,  kidnapping 
and  as  many  as  50  home  invasions.  The  state  has  experienced  a 
dramatic  surge  in  bank  robberies  over  the  past  few  years,  giving  the 
distinction  of  third  ranking  in  the  country  in  bank  robberies  in  1 992 
with  339.  In  1993  there  were  243  bank  robberies,  a  substantial 
reduction,  but  still  the  3rd  highest  year.  Bank  Robbery  Task  Forces 
have  been  implemented  in  order  to  better  address  this  problem. 
These  concerted  investigative  efforts  with  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  resulted  in  an  approximate  75% 
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clearance  rate,  far  exceeding  the  national  average  of  approximately 
50%  clearance  rate.  Currently,  the  FBI's  National  Crime  Information 
Center  lists  3,711  active  felony  warrants  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 
Two  Violent  Crime/Fugitive  Task  Forces  will  be  operational  within  the 
next  30  days  In  an  attempt  to  get  the  more  violent  felons  off  the  street. 
In  addition,  a  Health  Care/Insurance  Fraud  Tasl<  Force  will 
k>e  up  and  running  in  May  of  this  year.    This  does  not  relate  to  Violent 
Crime,  but  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  committee.  There  will  be 
participants  from  a  number  of  Federal  agencies,  the  Attorney 
General's  Office,  and  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Insurance. 
They  will  Investigate  allegations  of  health  care  fraud  involving 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  prhrate  insurance  companies.  They  will 
also  investigate  other  allegations  to  include  Workmen's  Compensation 
fraud,  bogus  health  care  and  life  insurance  plans,  aruJ  major 
Insurance  companies  insolvencies. 
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In  the  Raleigh  area  there  is  a  very  high  levei  of  cooperation 
between  Federai,  State  and  locai  law  enforcement  agencies.  IHeads  of 
these  offices  and  departments  meet  once  a  month  to  discuss  crime 
problems  at  a  breaicfast  meeting.  These  executives  place  great 
emphasis  on  this  meeting  and  schedule  them  at  7:00  A.M.  so  they 
ioiow  they  will  be  there  and  not  have  to  cancel  a  later  meeting 
because  of  crises  that  develop  during  the  day. 

Tomorrow,  when  your  hearings  resume  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  you  will  hear  FBI  Director  Louie  Freeh  testify  regarding 
administrative  steps  taken  in  order  to  maximize  the  limited  resources 
we  now  have  available  to  meet  the  FBI's  responsibilities  to  the 
American  people.  He  will  also  address  other  topics  such  as  the 
Digital  Telephony  issue.  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  comment  on 
how  these  issues  will  affect  the  FBI  in  North  Carolina.  I  expect  to 
receive  an  increase  of  Agent  personnel  manpower  in  this  division  as  a 
result  of  Director  Freeh's  initiative  downsizing  FBI  Headquarters. 
However.  I  have  determined  that  in  this  FBI  division  alone,  I  need 
approximately  142  Special  Agents  in  order  to  fulfill  our  obligations.  As 
you  well  know,  the  FBI  has  investigative  responsibilities  in  excess 
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of  250  criminal  violations  of  United  States  law.  Presently,  i  have  a 
Special  Agent  complement  of  94  and  a  support  staff  complement  of 
64.  Althougli,  as  I  previously  stated,  I  anticipate  receiving  an  increase 
in  my  Special  Agent  complement,  this  will  still  leave  me  far  short  of 
my  manpower  needs.   Because  of  budget  reductions  in  the  FBI's 
support  complement,  I  stand  to  loose  as  much  as  5%  of  my  support 
staff.  These  losses  will  put  a  further  strain  on  the  Special  Agents, 
requiring  them  to  handle  many  functions  that  are  presently  being 
handled  by  our  support  staff. 

With  regard  to  the  Digital  Telephony  issue,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  critical  need  to  all  of  law  enforcement  for  this 
legislation  to  be  passed.  As  I  previously  noted,  crime  is  on  the 
Increase  in  this  state.  Notwithstanding  the  street  crime  that  I 
previously  mentioned,  but  the  other  more  sophisticated  criminal 
activity  occurring  within  the  state  must  also  continue  to  be  addressed. 
Often,  the  sophisticated  investigative  techniques,  like  electronic 
surveillance,  are  not  only  the  most  effective  solution  to  crime 
problems,  they  can  be  the  only  viable  solutions.   Charlotte  has  now 
become  the  third  largest  financial  center  in  the  United  States.  The 
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Research  Triangle  has  become  one  of  the  fastest  growing  technology 
development  centers  in  the  country.  We  must  anticipate  a 
commensurate  Increase  in  criminal  activity  with  the  economic 
prosperity  in  our  state.  If  we  do  not  have  the  technology  to  allow  us 
to  propeHy  conduct  our  Investigations,  loss  of  life  and  damage  to 
property  will  surely  follow.    Director  Freeh  put  It  so  simply  when  he 
recently  addressed  a  joint  House/Senate  Congressional  Committee 
regarding  Digital  Telephony  when  he  said,  "I  do  not  relish  the  tiiought 
of  being  the  first  FBI  Director  to  tell  a  mother  and  father  that  we  were 
unable  to  save  their  son  or  daughter  because  advanced 
telecommunications  technology  precluded  the  telephone  company 
from  providing  us  with  lawful  access  to  the  criminal  conversation  that 
would  have  prevented  the  untimely  death  of  an  Innocent  child."    We, 
and  I  think  I  speak  for  all  of  the  heads  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
within  the  state,  require  this  capability  to  effectively  investigate  violent 
crime,  white  collar  crime,  organized  crime/drug  matters,  and  terrorist 
activities. 
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I  would  like  to  thank  this  committee  for  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  you  here  today  and  providing  some  insight  into  what 
the  FBI  is  doing  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  needs  of  the  FBI  in  this 
state,  as  well  as  some  of  those  for  my  law  enforcement  constituents. 
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Mr.  Price.  Ms.  Cole. 

Ms.  Cole.  Congressman  Price,  Congressman  Moran,  I  want  to 
first  sincerely  thank  you  for  bringing  this  field  hearing  to  North 
Carolina.  I  was  sworn  in  on  February  17,  as  the  United  States  At- 
torney for  the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina  and  so  I  have 
been  on  the  job  for  all  of  seven  weeks.  Yet  the  federal  efforts  to 
control  crime  in  my  district,  the  topic  which  I  have  been  asked  to 
address  today,  have  become  so  apparent  to  me  that  even  in  the 
short  time  that  I  have  been  in  this  position,  that  I  gladly  accepted 
the  invitation. 

However,  I  come  from  a  background  that  is  not  new  to  law  en- 
forcement, having  served  as  a  police  officer,  even  though  it  was  in 
New  York  City;  having  served  as  an  Assistant  United  States  Attor- 
ney before;  having  worked  as  defense  counsel  in  addition  to  just 
coming  from  the  state  court  bench,  which  has  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity especially  to  view  the  change  that  we  see  in  juveniles. 

Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  is  acutely  aware  that  if  we  are  to 
fight  the  crimes  committed  by  violent  people,  that  we  must  ap- 
proach them  on  many  dimensions  and  make  the  federal  govern- 
ment's crime  fighting  tools  available  to  address  local  problems  and 
create  genuine  partnerships  with  state  and  local  communities.  This 
is  the  charge  that  she  has  given  me  and  all  other  United  States 
Attorneys  as  well  as  the  other  agencies  under  her  control,  and  she 
is  joined  in  that  initiative  by  the  law  enforcement  arms  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department. 

I  believe  the  budget  requested  by  the  administration  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  reflects  the  administration's  commitment  to  ad- 
dress violent  crime  as  its  number  one  priority. 

In  pursuing  these  goals  through  Attorney  General  Reno's  na- 
tional anti-violent  crime  initiative,  we  continue  to  build  on  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  federal  government  to  have  an  impact  on  the 
crime  that  is  crippling  our  cities  and  threatening  our  rural  commu- 
nities. 

Let  me  speak  to  that  impact  that  we  have  had  so  far.  And  I  will 
approach  this  from  three  perspectives.  First,  the  ability  of  the  fed- 
eral agencies  to  coordinate  the  activity  of  several  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Second,  the  benefit  of  the  availability  of  federal 
criminal  statutes.  And  thirdly,  the  commendable  work  that  is  done 
by  our  federal  law  enforcement  agencies.  Let  me  begin  with  the 
ability  of  the  federal  agencies  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  local 
law  enforcement. 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  are 
among  the  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  that  have  worked  with 
state,  county  and  municipal  law  enforcement  officers  in  task  forces. 
In  so  doing,  these  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  have  been  able 
to  target  especially  high  violent  crime  areas  and  concentrate  the 
expertise  of  these  various  resources  on  the  problem.  This  means 
that  the  criminal  who  otherwise  would  frustrate  local  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  because  of  their  jurisdictional  limitations,  can  no 
longer  do  so  in  spite  of  his  or  her  movement  across  city,  county  or 
even  state  lines. 
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The  federal  involvement  also  brings  in  the  expertise  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Investigation  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  attack 
the  crime  problem  from  a  money  laundering  standpoint.  In  some 
instances,  this  is  the  only  way  that  the  case  can  be  made  against 
those  higher  in  the  criminal  organizations. 

The  work  done  by  our  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  is  exem- 
plary. However,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  their  numbers  in 
the  state  are  few.  Therefore,  we  must  rely  heavily  on  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  And  the  federal  grants  are  another  example  of 
the  federal  law  enforcement  efforts  in  our  state.  These  grants  have 
given  local  law  enforcement  in  our  rural  areas  especially  the  same 
opportunity  to  pool  their  resources  and  overcome  jurisdictional  lim- 
itations. Please  allow  me  to  clarify  this  by  describing  my  district 
and  the  need  for  this  coordination. 

The  Eastern  District  is  composed  of  44  counties  of  North  Caroli- 
na's 100.  And  essentially  it  covers  the  area  from  Raleigh  to  the 
coast.  It  includes  urban  areas  like  Raleigh,  Fayetteville  and  Wil- 
mington; the  major  military  installations  of  Fort  Bragg,  Pope  Air 
Force  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  Cherry  Point  and  Sejrmour  Johnson  Air 
Force  Base;  and  rural  agricultural  counties,  some  with  populations 
of  less  than  10,000  people.  Although  the  actual  number  of  violent 
crimes  is  far  less  in  the  rural  communities  than  in  the  urban  areas, 
the  impact  of  crime  is  no  less  on  the  residents. 

The  resources  of  these  small  municipalities  and  rural  counties 
are  so  limited  that  the  policy  departments  and  sheriffs  depart- 
ments are  very  small  and  limited  in  their  ability  to  fight  crime,  and 
drug  traffickers  are  able  to  ply  their  trade  openly  with  little  threat 
of  apprehension. 

I  can  attest  to  this  first-hand  because  my  permanent  residence 
is  in  one  of  these  rural  counties  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the 
state,  which  has  long  had  a  reputation  of  being  a  place  where  you 
can  get  anything  that  you  want  in  the  area  of  drugs,  and  it  serves 
as  a  drop  and  distribution  point  for  other  locations  in  that  part  of 
the  state. 

The  federal  assistance  has  allowed  the  state  to  fund  multi-dis- 
trict task  forces.  These  task  forces  have  the  benefit  of  being  able 
to  follow  criminal  activity  across  jurisdictional  lines;  designate  a 
larger  number  of  law  enforcement  personnel  than  any  one  depart- 
ment could,  to  concentrate  on  nothing  else  but  the  drug  offenses 
and  violent  crimes  in  s  specific  area;  and  do  not  have  to  divert  their 
attention  to  the  other  law  enforcement  responsibilities  in  their 
areas. 

The  last  area  which  I  want  to  address  that  shows  the  ability  of 
federal  entities  to  coordinate  local  law  enforcement  efforts  is  the 
Law  Enforcement  Coordinating  Committees  organized  by  each 
United  States  Attorney's  office  and  comprised  of  numerous  individ- 
uals engaged  in  law  enforcement  activities.  The  LECC  in  my  dis- 
trict has  organized  regional  meetings  of  the  district  attorneys,  sher- 
iffs and  police  chiefs.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  share  in- 
telligence. 

Too  often  local  law  enforcement  officials  are  dealing  with  the 
same  problems,  and  they  do  not  know  it.  And  when  they  are 
brought  together,  they  realize  that  the  same  individuals  are  operat- 
ing across  their  county  lines.  Often,  they  each  have  information 
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that  alone  is  just  a  piece  of  the  puzzle,  but  once  they  put  their  in- 
formation together,  the  picture  becomes  clear.  And  these  regional 
meetings  have  developed  excellent  leads.  The  feedback  from  those 
who  have  attended  has  been  most  favorable  and  they  ask  us  to  con- 
tinue them. 

The  second  area  I  wish  to  discuss  is  the  benefit  of  federal  stat- 
utes to  fight  crime.  As  a  former  state  court  judge,  I  can  tell  you 
first-hand  the  crisis  of  prison  overcrowding  in  a  state  like  North 
Carolina. 

The  federal  efforts  in  the  state  give  us  the  option  of  removing 
that  violent  repeat  offender  from  the  state  criminal  justice  system 
to  the  federal  system,  where  he  or  she  knows  that  there  is  a  man- 
datory minimum  sentence  and  truth  in  sentencing. 

We  have  at  our  disposal  statutes  like  the  firearm  offenses  which 
carry  minimum  sentences  for  possession  or  use  of  various  types  of 
firearms  during  a  crime  of  violence  or  a  drug  trafficking  offense. 
Also,  mandatory  minimum  sentences  for  the  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion or  possession  with  intent  to  sell  various  control  substances. 
And  life  sentences  for  drug  kingpins.  These  statutes  have  teeth  be- 
cause everyone  knows  that  unlike  the  state  system,  there  will  be 
no  early  release  on  parole. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  the  efforts  of  our  individual  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies.  And  let  me  say  that  we  should  not 
overlook  also  the  training  that  we  provide  for  local  law  enforce- 
ment. DEA  sponsors  a  two-week  course  in  drug  investigations,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  the  LECCs  in  each  of  the  three  districts  of 
this  state,  a  seminar  on  community  oriented  policing,  co-sponsored 
by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance,  Community  Research  Associ- 
ates, the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Crime  Control  and  Public 
Safety  and  the  North  Carolina  Justice  Academy,  with  the  cost  de- 
frayed by  the  Governor's  Crime  Commission,  is  scheduled  for  May. 
This  is  just  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  training  and  education  efforts 
that  we  are  able  to  provide  to  assist  local  law  enforcement. 

But  beyond  this,  the  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  have  suc- 
cessfully worked  significant  criminal  cases  in  this  state.  They  have 
gone  after  organizations  rather  than  individuals,  and  as  a  result 
have  made  an  impact  on  the  criminal  activity.  They  have  pursued 
the  criminals  whose  activities  or  connections  cross  state  lines  and 
truly  attacked  the  problem  of  crime,  especially  violent  crime,  as  a 
national  or  regional  problem.  Whether  it  be  the  FBI,  DEA,  the  U.S. 
Marshals,  the  Secret  Service,  Postal  Inspectors,  the  military  inves- 
tigative divisions,  IRS'  Criminal  Investigation  Division  or  U.S.  Cus- 
toms, I  could  elaborate  on  the  cases  in  which  they  have  been  in- 
volved in  this  district  to  help  fight  the  war  on  drugs  and  directly 
or  indirectly  counter  the  resultant  violent  crimes.  However,  since 
I  have  been  asked  to  specifically  address  the  efforts  of  ATF  to  fight 
gun  dealing,  I  shall  limit  my  final  comments  to  that. 

ATF  has  had  many  cases  in  my  district,  which  have  had  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  gun  dealing,  but  most  significantly  let  me  refer 
to  one.  Prior  to  June  of  1992  and  continuing  until  September  of 
1993  Fletcher  Johnson  removed  the  serial  numbers  of  more  than 
1200  handguns  and  distributed  most  of  them  to  drug  dealers  and 
other  prohibited  persons.  He  illegally  trafficked  the  firearms  in 
North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Washington,  D.C.  In  September  of 
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1993,  directly  as  a  result  of  efforts  of  ATF,  he  was  sentenced  to  72 
months  of  confinement  pursuant  to  his  guilty  plea.  Subsequently, 
six  other  defendants  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  similar  con- 
finements and  1283  handguns  were  recovered. 

This  is  one  of  several  cases  in  my  district  alone.  And  I  am  sure 
that  they  have  equally  impressive  records  in  other  districts  in  this 
state,  and  obviously  I  have  not  even  begun  to  touch  on  those  which 
are  presently  under  indictment  or  under  investigation. 

In  a  nutshell,  I  can  only  say  that  federal  efforts  to  fight  the  war 
on  crime  in  this  state  and  in  my  district  have  been  impressive,  very 
effective  and  are  essential  if  we  are  to  continue  to  have  an  impact. 

And  once  again,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you.  Thanks  to  all  of  you  for  some  very  helpful 
testimony. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Cole  follows:] 
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My  name  is  Janice  McKenzie  Cole,  and  I  am  the  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina.  I  was  sworn 
in  on  February  17,  1994,  so  I  have  been  on  the  job  for  all  of  seven 
weeks.  Yet  the  federal  efforts  to  control  crime  in  my  district, 
the  topic  which  I  have  been  asked  to  address  today,  have  become  so 
apparent  to  me  even  in  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  in  this 
position,  that  I  gladly  accepted  Congressman  Price's  invitation  to 
participate  in  this  field  hearing. 

Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  is  acutely  aware  that  if  we  are  to 
fight  the  crimes  committed  by  violent  people  we  must  approach  them 
on  many  dimensions,  make  the  federal  government's  crime  fighting 
tools  available  to  address  local  problems,  and  create  genuine 
partnerships  with  state  and  local  communities.  That  is  the  charge 
that  she  has  given  me  and  all  other  United  States  Attorneys,  as 
well  as  the  other  agencies  under  her  control,  and  she  is  joined  in 
that  initiative  by  the  law  enforcement  arms  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department. 

The  budget  requested  by  the  Administration  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  reflects  the  Administration's  commitment  to  address 
violent  crime  as  its  number  one  priority.  The  budget  requested 
includes  monies  associated  with  the  Crime  Control  Fund  the 
Administration  is  seeking  through  legislation.  Through  this  Fund, 
the  Department  can  increase  its  efforts  to  prevent  crime  and  fight 
against  violent  crime  and  drugs.  As  President  Clinton  said  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message,  "Violent  crime  and  the  fear  it  provokes 
are  crippling  our  society,  limiting  personal  freedom  and  fraying 
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the  ties  that  bind  us."  The  Administration  in  its  budget  request 
is  focusing  on  putting  more  police  in  our  communities  and  enabling 
States  and  communities  to  fight  crime  and  drug  abuse  locally. 

In  pursuing  these  goals  through  Attorney  General  Reno's 
National  Anti-Violent  Crime  Initiative,  we  continue  to  build  on  the 
successful  efforts  of  the  federal  government  to  have  an  impact  on 
the  crime  that  is  crippling  our  cities  and  threatening  our  rural 
communities. 

Let  me  speak  to  the  impact  that  we  have  had  so  far.  I  will 
approach  this  from  three  perspectives.  They  are:  (1)  The  ability 
of  the  federal  agencies  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  several 
local  law  enforcement  agencies;  (2)  the  benefit  of  the  availability 
of  federal  criminal  statutes;  and  (3)  the  commendable  work  of  our 
federal  law  enforcement  agencies.  Let  me  begin  with  the  ability  of 
the  federal  agencies  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  local  law 
enforcement . 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  (ATF) ,  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  (DEA) ,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  (FBI)  are  among  the  federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
that  have  worked  with  state,  county,  and  municipal  law  enforcement 
officers  in  Task  Forces.  In  so  doing,  these  federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  been  able  to  target  especially  high 
violent  crime  areas  and  concentrate  the  expertise  of  these  various 
resources  on  the  problem.  This  means  that  the  criminal  who 
otherwise  could  frustrate  local  law  enforcement  efforts  because  of 
their  jurisdictional  limitations  can  no  longer  do  so  in  spite  of 
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his  or  her  movement  across  city  lines,  county  lines,  and  even  state 
lines.  The  Task  Forces  are  structured  in  various  ways.  In  some 
cases  the  various  law  enforcement  personnel  work  together  though 
still  assigned  to  their  individual  departments/agencies,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  ATF.  Also,  it  can  be  more  structured  as  in  the 
case  of  DEA  where  the  officers  are  cross-designated  and  actually 
assigned  to  the  Task  Force,  and  DEA  provides  working  space  and 
other  resources  for  their  daily  activities.  In  either  case,  the 
benefit  of  the  joint  effort  is  the  same. 

The  federal  involvement  also  brings  in  the  expertise  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
attack  the  crime  problem  from  a  money  laundering  standpoint.   In 
some  instances  this  is  the  only  way  that  the  case  can  be  made 
against  those  higher  up  in  the  criminal  organization. 

The  work  done  by  our  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  is 
exemplary,  and  I  will  go  into  more  detail  about  their 
accomplishments  in  my  District  later  in  my  presentation.  However, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  their  numbers  in  the  state  are  few. 
I  have  federal  agencies  in  my  District  with  no  more  than  20  or 
10  6r  even  six  agents  assigned  to  cover  the  whole  district.  They 
tend  to  be  based  primarily  in  the  urban  areas,  in  some  instances  as 
far  as  a  four-hour  car  ride  away  from  some  of  the  areas  they  cover. 
Even  when  the  agents  are  based  in  outlying  areas,  we  still  have  one 
or  two  agents  covering  multiple  counties.  Therefore,  we  must  rely 
heavily  on  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  federal  grants  are 
another  example  of  federal  law  enforcement  efforts  in  our  state. 
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These  grants  have  given  local  law  enforcement  in  our  rural  areas 
the  same  opportunity  to  pool  their  resources  and  overcome 
jurisdictional  limitations.  Please  allow  me  to  clarify  this  by 
describing  my  district  and  the  need  for  this  coordination. 

The  Eastern  District  is  comprised  of  44  of  North  Carolina's 
100  counties.  Essentially  it  covers  the  area  from  Raleigh  to  the 
coast.  It  includes  urban  areas  like  Raleigh,  Fayetteville,  and 
Wilmington;  the  major  military  installations  of  Fort  Bragg,  Pope 
Air  Force  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  Cherry  Point,  and  Seymour  Johnson  Air 
Force  Base;  and  rural  agricultural  counties,  some  with  populations 
of  less  than  10,000  people.  Although  the  actual  number  of  violent 
crimes  is  far  less  in  the  rural  communities  than  in  the  urban 
areas,  the  impact  of  crime  is  no  less  on  the  residents. 

The  resources  of  these  smaller  municipalities  and  rural 
counties  are  so  limited  that  the  police  departments  and  sheriffs' 
departments  are  very  small,  and  limited  in  their  ability  to  fight 
crime,  and  drug  traffickers  are  able  to  ply  their  trade  openly  with 
little  threat  of  apprehension. 

I  can  attest  to  this  first-hand,  because  my  permanent 
residence  is  in  one  of  these  rural  counties  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  state,  which  has  long  had  a  reputation  of  being  a 
place  where  you  can  get  anything  you  want  in  the  area  of  drugs,  and 
serves  as  the  drop  and  distribution  point  for  other  locations  in 
that  part  of  the  state. 

The  federal  assistance  has  allowed  the  state  to  fund  multi- 
district Task  Forces  in  the  rural  northeastern  section  of  the  state 
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to  fight  crime.  They  are  the  Northeastern  Regional  Task  Force,  the 
Albemarle  Narcotics  Task  Force,  and  the  Roanoke-Chowan  Narcotics 
Task  Force,  Other  multi-agency  Task  Forces  in  my  District  funded 
by  the  Byrne  grant  through  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Crime  are 
the  Edgecombe  County  Narcotics  Task  Force,  the  Tri-County  Career 
Criminal  Task  Force,  and  the  Region  K  Task  Force.  They  all  address 
the  crime  problems  in  our  rural  counties.  Still,  this  is  not  the 
end  of  the  list.  There  are  others  operating  in  our  urban  areas  as 
well. 

These  Task  Forces  have  the  benefit  of  being  able  to  follow 
criminal  activity  across  jurisdictional  lines;  designate  a  larger 
number  of  law  enforcement  personnel  than  any  one  department  could, 
to  concentrate  on  nothing  else  but  the  drug  offenses  and  violent 
crimes  in  a  specific  area;  and  do  not  have  to  divert  their 
attention  to  the  other  law  enforcement  responsibilities  in  their 
areas. 

It  easily  can  take  two  or  three  years  to  bring  down  a  drug 
organization,  so  we  are  just  beginning  to  see  the  full  fruits  of 
some  of  their  labors.   Nonetheless,  their  impact  has  been  felt  in 
the  rural  communities,  and  they  are  made  possible  by  another 
federal  effort  to  fight  crime  in  this  state. 

The  last  area  which  I  want  to  address  that  shows  the  ability 
of  federal  entities  to  coordinate  local  law  enforcement  efforts  is 
the  Law  Enforcement  Coordinating  Committees  (LECC)  organized  by 
each  United  States  Attorney's  Office  and  comprised  of  numerous 
individuals  engaged  in  law  enforcement  activities.  The  LECC  in  my 
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District  has  organized  regional  meetings  of  the  district  attorneys, 
sheriffs,  and  police  chiefs.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to 
share  intelligence. 

Too  often  local  law  enforcement  officials  are  dealing  with  the 
same  problems  and  do  not  know  it.  When  they  are  brought  together 
they  realize  that  the  same  individuals  are  operating  across  their 
county  lines.  Often  they  each  have  information  that  alone  is  just 
a  piece  of  the  puzzle,  but  once  they  put  their  information  together 
the  picture  becomes  clear.  These  regional  meetings  have  developed 
excellent  leads.  The  feedback  from  those  who  have  attended  has 
been  most  favorable,  and  they  ask  us  to  continue  them. 

The  second  area  I  wish  to  discuss  is  the  benefit  of  federal 
statutes  to  fight  crime.  As  a  former  state  court  judge  I  can  tell 
you  first-hand  that  the  crisis  of  prison  overcrowding  is  such  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  and  keep 
the  violent  criminals  off  the  streets  for  any  significant  period  of 
time.  I  assure  you,  these  offenders  are  well  aware  of  this.  They 
know  that  since  the  state  has  a  cap  on  the  number  of  prisoners  it 
can  incarcerate  at  any  one  time,  that  in  spite  of  the  length  of 
their  sentences,  they  will  only  have  to  serve  a  fraction  of  that 
time.  Thus,  it  is  worth  the  risk  to  repeatedly  commit  violent 
crimes  because  they  know  they  will  be  released,  and  given  the 
opportunity  to  continue  to  commit  crimes  of  violence  and  prey  on 
our  citizens. 

The  federal  efforts  in  the  state  give  us  the  option  of 
removing  that  violent  repeat  offender  from  the  state  criminal 
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justice  system  to  the  federal  system  where  he  or  she  knows  that 
there  are  mandatory  minimum  sentences  and  truth  in  sentencing. 

We  have  at  our  disposal  statutes  like  (1)  the  firearm  offenses 
which  carry  minimum  sentences  for  possession  or  use  of  various 
types  of  firearms  during  a  crime  of  violence  or  a  drug  trafficking 
offense;  (2)  mandatory  minimum  sentences  for  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  or  possession  with  intent  to  sell  various  controlled 
substances;  and  (3)  life  sentences  for  drug  kingpins.  These 
statutes  have  teeth,  because  everyone  knows  that  unlike  the  state 
system  there  will  be  no  early  release  on  parole. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  address  the  efforts  of  our  individual 
federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Let  me  say  that  we  should  not  overlook  the  training  that  they 
provide  for  local  law  enforcement.  DEA  sponsors  a  two-week  course 
in  drug  investigations.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  LECC's  in  each 
of  the  three  districts  in  this  state,  a  seminar  on  Community 
Oriented  Policing,  co-sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance,  Community  Research  Associates,  the  N.  C.  Department  of 
Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety,  and  the  N.  C.  Justice  Academy, 
with  the  costs  defrayed  by  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Crime 
Control,  is  scheduled  for  May.  This  is  just  a  sample  of  the 
training  and  education  efforts. 

Beyond  this  the  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
successfully  worked  significant  criminal  cases  in  this  state.  They 
have  gone  after  organizations  rather  than  individuals,  and  as  a 
result  have  made  an  impact  on  the  criminal  activity.   They  have 
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pursued  the  criminals  whose  activities  or  connections  cross  state 
lines  and  truly  attacked  the  problem  of  crime,  especially  violent 
crime  as  a  national  or  regional  problem.  Whether  it  be  the  FBI, 
the  DEA,  the  U.  S.  Marshals,  the  Secret  Service,  the  Postal 
Inspectors,  the  military  investigative  divisions,  iRS's  Criminal 
Investigation  Division,  or  U.  S.  Customs,  I  could  elaborate  on  the 
cases  in  which  they  have  been  involved  in  this  District  to  help 
fight  the  war  on  drugs  and  directly  or  indirectly  counter  the 
resultant  violent  crimes.  However,  since  I  was  asked  to 
specifically  address  the  efforts  of  ATF  to  fight  gun  dealing,  I 
shall  limit  my  final  comments  to  that. 

Beginning  in  December,  1991  and  continuing  for  over  two  years, 
Kyle  Moman  and  numerous  members  of  the  "Crips  and  Bloods"  from  Los 
Angeles  sold  large  quantities  of  firearms  and  utilized  those 
firearms,  including  machine  guns,  to  protect  their  drug  trafficking 
trade.  In  September,  1993,  Moman  was  sentenced  to  420  months 
confinement  pursuant  to  his  guilty  verdict,  and  three  other 
defendants  received  similar  sentences.  Four  firearms  and  834  grams 
of  crack  cocaine  were  seized  during  the  investigation. 

In  November,  1991,  ATF  initiated  an  investigation  of  Dale 
Curtis  Roberts,  an  Armed  Career  Criminal  with  seven  felony 
convictions.  Roberts  was  illegally  trafficking  10  to  20  firearms 
per  month  to  prohibited  persons  and  was  arrested  in  possession  of 
five  handguns.  In  April,  1993,  he  was  sentenced  to  70  months 
confinement  pursuant  to  his  guilty  plea. 
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Beginning  in  1991,  David  Dwight  Mann  operated  a  drug 
trafficking  organization  in  Wilmington.  The  organization  traded 
crack  cocaine  for  firearms  which  they  used  and  trafficked  to  New 
York  for  resale.  In  May,  1993,  Mann  was  sentenced  to  life  in 
prison  pursuant  to  his  guilty  verdict.  Twenty-one  co-defendants 
were  indicted  by  a  federal  grand  jury,  and  most  of  them  have  pled 
guilty  and  are  awaiting  sentencing. 

From  January,  1990  until  May,  1992,  Dennis  Edward  Fort 
directed  a  drug  and  firearms  trafficking  organization  in  the 
Fayetteville  area.  His  organization  used  terrorist  tactics  to 
control  his  clients  and  competitors.  In  February,  1993,  Fort  was 
sentenced  to  420  months  confinement  pursuant  to  his  guilty  verdict. 
Eleven  other  co-defendants  have  been  sentenced  to  similar 
confinements.  Thirteen  pieces  of  real  property  have  been  seized 
and  forfeited  as  a  result  of  this  case. 

Most  significantly,  prior  to  June,  1992  and  continuing  until 
September,  1993,  Fletcher  Johnson  removed  the  serial  numbers  of 
more  than  1,200  handguns  and  distributed  most  of  them  to  drug 
dealers  and  other  prohibited  persons.  He  illegally  trafficked  the 
firearms  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
September,  1993,  Johnson  was  sentenced  to  72  months  confinement 
pursuant  to  his  guilty  plea.  Subsequently  six  other  defendants 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  similar  confinements,  and  1,283 
handguns  were  recovered. 

These  are  cases  in  this  District  alone.  I  am  sure  they  have 
an  equally  impressive  record  in  the  other  districts  in  this  state. 
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Of  course  for  obvious  reasons,  I  have  not  touched  upon  the  cases 
that  are  presently  under  indictment  or  under  investigation. 

In  a  nutshell,  I  can  only  say  that  federal  efforts  to  fight 
the  war  on  crime  in  this  state  and  in  my  District  have  been 
impressive,  very  effective,  and  are  essential  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  have  an  impact. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Mr.  Price.  Now  we  will  rush  along  with  a  few  questions,  and  as 
I  said,  we  will  put  all  of  your  statements  in  full  in  the  record. 

Let  me  address  the  sheriffs  first.  You  both  have  been  in  law  en- 
forcement a  long  time,  and  you  both  have  referred  to  the  troubling 
trends  that  you  see,  and  how  things  have  changed  in  the  work  that 
you  are  doing.  I  wonder  if  you  could  draw  a  little  more  specifically 
on  your  experience  in  dealing  with  the  various  federal  agencies. 
What  would  you  have  to  suggest  to  us  about  the  federal  role  and 
the  way  that  could  be  made  more  useful  to  you  in  your  local  ef- 
forts? 

Mr.  Whitt.  I  found  they  work  well  with  us  but  a  lot  of  times  we 
call  for  assistance,  if  there  is  not  a  large  quantity  sale  in  drugs, 
they  will  let  us  handle  it.  It  has  to  be  a  very  big  operation  some- 
times to  get  their  assistance  in  small  departments. 

And  getting  back  to  the  grants,  we  had  a  drug  task  force  that 
we  used  federal  money  for  and  it  was  for  a  two-year  period.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  money  maybe  for  a  four-year  period.  Sometimes  in 
two  years,  you  are  just  getting  started  very  well,  and  when  you  try 
to  continue  it,  local  funds  are  not  available.  And  I  had  to  abolish 
a  very  good  task  force  I  had  between  Chatham  and  Randolph 
County  because  the  local  money  was  not  available  to  continue  that 
program,  which  was  working  very  well.  And  I  would  like  to  see 
maybe  continuing  some  of  these  programs  maybe  for  four  years  and 
then  after  four  years,  I  believe  you  could  probably  get  the  local  gov- 
ernments to  pick  up  the  tab  because  you  would  have  more  data  to 
show  how  well  the  program  was  working. 

There  is  a  move  in  the  federal  level  that  federal  forfeiture  mon- 
ies, I  think  an  attack  on  trying  to  reduce  some  of  that  assistance 
and  I  would  like  to  see  you  folks  try  to  help  us  out  and  maintain 
that  federal  forfeiture  program  and  not  have  so  much  red  tape  in- 
volved with  it. 

Mr.  Price.  Sheriff  Pendergrass. 

Mr.  Pendergrass.  I  think  the  assistance  we  get  is  good.  I  am 
going  to  be  a  little  bit  more  frank  than  he  is  and  I  am  going  to  say 
that  one  of  the  problems  that  we  need  is  assistance  from  people  in 
Washington  in  giving  the  districts  here  in  North  Carolina  more 
personnel.  DEA,  FBI  are  swamped  and  over-worked  and  certainly 
they  want  to  help  us,  but  they  just  do  not  have  the  personnel  at 
times  to  help  us.  And  it  puts  some  constraints  on  them  as  well  as 
us,  but  there  should  be  more  personnel  stationed  here  in  North 
Carolina  than  what  we  have,  and  I  think  they  could  assist  us  more. 

The  federal  forfeiture  funds,  I  think  need  to  be  looked  at. 

We  work  very  well  with  them,  we  have  no  problems  working 
with  the  federal  government  or  any  of  the  state  agencies,  for  that 
matter.  Crime  is  just  continuing  to  rise  and  we  have  got  to  find 
some  prevention  methods.  Our  schools,  we  are  over-worked  in  the 
schools  now,  we  are  providing  law  enforcement  just  to  keep  the  vio- 
lence down  in  the  schools  and  that  is  taking  us  away  from  working 
other  things.  So  it  is  just  a  continuous  uphill  battle. 

Mr.  Price.  Well  on  that  point,  in  terms  of  your  involvement  with 
the  school  system  and  in  the  schools,  what  are  you  doing  there  and 
how  has  that  changed? 
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Mr.  Pendergrass.  Well  in  our  area,  we  send  our  officers  in 
about  10:00  in  the  morning  and  they  go  in  and  they  walk  the  hall- 
ways and  they  go  and  visit  in  the  cafeterias  during  the  lunch  hour 
and  mingle  with  the  students.  And  we  are  using  that  as  a  system 
to  get  to  know  the  kids  and  the  kids  to  get  to  know  us.  We  even 
have  an  Explorer  Scout  troop  in  a  high  school  over  there,  at  Or- 
ange High.  It  has  been  able  to  hold  some  of  the  problems  down,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  violence.  The  kids,  they  are  just  out  of  control  at 
times. 

Mr.  Price.  You  are  doing  this  in  both  of  the  high  schools  in  Or- 
ange County? 

Mr.  Pendergrass.  Right. 

Mr.  Price.  And  is  this  a  fairly  new  effort? 

Mr.  Pendergrass.  We  did  this  to  assist  the  principals  to  keep 
the  violence  down  in  the  schools.  We  were  keeping  officers  over 
there  with  fights  continually  all  day  long,  so  we  have  reduced  that 
by  keeping  an  on-the-scene  presence  of  law  enforcement  walking 
the  hallways. 

Mr.  Price.  Could  you  describe  in  a  little  more  detail  the  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  the  U.S.  Marshal  Service?  I  take  it  you  think 
that  has  been  of  mutual  benefit. 

Mr.  Pendergrass.  The  cooperative  agreement  that  we  have,  pro- 
vided funds  to  build.  In  1982,  they  completed  a  jail  to  house  42  peo- 
ple and  within  two  years  time  we  were  out  of  space.  We  entered 
in  an  agreement  with  the  Marshal  Service  where  they  would  pay 
us  per  diem,  a  contractual  agreement,  to  hold  federal  prisoners, 
and  at  the  same  time,  if  we  agreed  to  keep  them  over  a  period  of 
years,  they  would  give  us  construction  funds  to  renovate  our  jail. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  gone  from  42  to  72  and  now  we  are  going 
to  about  132,  and  it  all  came  about  through  the  federal  Cooperative 
Agreement  Program  for  our  renovations.  We  got  approximately  $2 
million  and  were  able  to  do  this  through  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Price.  And  what  additional  obligations  do  you  have  by  virtue 
of  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Pendergrass.  We  will  keep  about  15  more  prisoners  than 
what  we  are  doing  now.  We  are  keeping  around  30  now,  so  it  will 
go  up  to  about  45. 

Mr.  Price.  And  what  sorts  of  prisoners  are  those,  are  there  spe- 
cial problems  attached  to  that? 

Mr.  Pendergrass.  Not  really,  they  have  not  posed  any  problems 
for  us.  We  keep  any  and  all  kinds  of  prisoners  there.  They  come 
from  Greensboro  and  the  Middle  District  Court.  The  federal  bus 
comes  by,  he  will  drop  or  he  will  pick  up  as  he  is  going  to 
Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  then  coming  back  they  will  maybe 
drop  or  pick  up  some  going  to  Talladega,  Alabama.  It  has  worked 
real  well.  We  have  had  a  good  agreement,  we  are  able  to  get  sur- 
plus foodstuffs  and  surplus  federal  property  through  this  agree- 
ment. It  saved  us  a  lot  of  tax  dollars,  and  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  do  an3^hing  in  our  jail  because  we  just  do  not  have  the 
funds  over  there. 

Local  government  has  been  mandated  with  welfare  problems  and 
educational  problems  and  they  are  continually  running  downhill. 
And  as  these  problems  run  downhill,  law  enforcement  is  going  to 
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suffer  because  they  have  got  to  take  care  of  the  other  problems. 
That  is  what  we  have  faced  in  Orange  County. 

Mr.  Price.  Ms.  Ennis,  how  long  have  you  been  at  the  UNC  post? 

Ms.  Ennis.  It  will  be  two  years  in  May. 

Mr.  Price.  Are  there  any  particular  comments  you  would  like  to 
add  in  terms  of  the  federal  law  enforcement  presence  in  the  state 
and  the  kinds  of  cooperative  relationships  that  you  think  are  desir- 
able from  your  point  of  view — what  is  working,  what  is  deficient? 

Ms.  Ennis.  Well  I  would  like  to  echo  what  Sheriff  Pendergrass 
said  in  terms  of  federal  assistance.  We  have  had  occasion  on  cam- 
pus to  charge  a  subject  under  Operation  Trigger  Lock.  This  hap- 
pened just  a  few  months  ago  and  this  was  with  ATF.  He  was  ar- 
rested on  campus,  he  was  out  on  bail  on  suspicion  of  a  homicide, 
he  had  a  number  of  weapons.  He  had  been  convicted  of  drug  tr£if- 
ficking,  and  we  received  a  call  and  we  arrested  him  and  charged 
him  under  that.  And  I  think — I  was  under  the  impression — they 
were  very  cooperative  with  us,  and  while  we  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
occasions  to  do  that,  this  is  somebody  who  clearly  needs  to  be  put 
away,  put  away  in  the  federal  system. 

Mr.  Price.  Now  can  you  tell  us — what  is  the  advantage  of  having 
this  kind  of  cooperative  relationship?  Now  this  is  AFT's  Operation 
Trigger  Lock? 

Ms.  Ennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  How  does  that  strengthen  your  hand,  so  to  speak? 

Ms.  Ennis.  Well  it  would  put  this  person  away,  he  would  get  no 
credit  for  good  time  under  the  federal  system  as  they  do  in  the 
state  system,  so  it  is  better  to  charge  them  under  the  federal  sys- 
tem. This  person  has  been  convicted  for  trafficking  drugs,  et  cetera 
and  so  that  would  be  the  advantage.  The  same  as  it  would  be  for 
any  municipal  or  county  or  state  agency.  I  mean  we  are  a  full  serv- 
ice law  enforcement  agency,  so  it  applies  to  us  too. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Schulte,  your  figures  on  North  Carolina  bank  rob- 
beries are  unsettling.  I  guess  we  have  a  lot  of  banks,  and  we  appar- 
ently also  have  a  lot  of  robbers.  The  figures  are  alarming,  although 
the  success  rate  is,  as  you  said,  beyond  the  national  average.  You 
do  not  go  very  far  toward  explaining  that.  Obviously  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  good  work  of  your  agency,  but  what  do  you 
think  accounts  for  that  performance?  What  can  the  rest  of  the 
country  learn  from  it? 

Mr.  Schulte.  I  think  more  than  the  good  work  of  our  agents  is, 
especially  in  the  area  of  bank  robbers,  is  the  tremendous  coopera- 
tion and  support  we  have  with  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  There  are  very  few  investigations  that  we  conduct  in  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  that  we  do  not — ^that  we  are  not  involved 
with  a  partnership  of  state  and  local,  and  it  is  very  apparent  in  our 
bank  robbery  situation. 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  out  there  as  to  why  the  numbers  have 
declined.  We  have  put  a  lot  of  people  away,  as  shown  by  our  solu- 
tion rate.  So  we  think  that  is  part  of  the  reason  for  the  reduction. 

Mr.  Price.  Ms.  Cole,  you  gave  us  a  very  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  activity  of  your  office  and  of  federal  activity  in  the  state,  and 
it  is  very  helpful  to  us.  You  particularly  stressed  the  level  of  ATF 
activity. 
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There  have  been  news  accounts  that  with  respect  to  gun  dealer- 
ships that  might  be  illegitimate  or  that  perhaps  have  not  been 
checked  on  in  the  past,  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  increased  sur- 
veillance of  those  dealerships.  What  has  been — has  there  been  a 
change  in  federal  policy  here,  and  what  can  you  report  to  us  on 
that  front? 

Ms.  Cole.  Again,  Congressman,  I  would  have  to  say,  having  been 
on  the  job  for  seven  weeks,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  necessarily 
tell  you  about  the  change.  ATF  is  active  in  trying  to  control  gun 
dealing.  Needless  to  say,  the  Brady  Bill,  of  course,  has  come  into 
effect,  but  ATF  continues  to  just  actively  work  on  gun  dealing  in 
conjunction  with  the  state  and  local  law  enforcement.  And  as  I  in- 
dicated, I  spoke  of  one  case,  there  are  several  others  which  are  in 
my  written  statement,  and  we  realize  the  problems  of  illegal  gun 
dealing  and  guns  that  get  into  the  hands  of  the  convicted  felons 
who  repeatedly  come  back  into  the  system.  And  so  we  do  con- 
centrate on  those. 

Mr.  Price.  Now  one  effect  of  the  Brady  law  was  to  raise  the  li- 
cense fee  for  dealerships,  is  that  right?  I  think  it  goes  up  to  a  cou- 
ple hundred  dollars — am  I  right  about  that? 

Ms.  Cole.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Price.  And  in  terms  now  of — not  these  big  time  cases  which 
you  very  helpfully  described  for  us,  but  just  the  kind  of  routine  sur- 
veillance of  people  who  have  these  licenses  to  sell  firearms,  what 
direction  would  you  say  federal  policy  ought  to  take  in  that  area? 

Ms.  Cole.  I  think  that  we  have  to  separate  the  guns  that  go  into 
the  hands  of  the  violent  criminals,  separate  and  apart  from  what 
the  federal  government  is  trying  to  do  with  regard  to  gun  dealing. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  of  course  many  of  the  guns  that  sur- 
face with  regard  to  violent  crimes  are  individuals  who  have  not 
gone  through  licensed  gun  dealers  and  gotten  their  guns  legally  to 
begin  with,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  However,  we  do  find 
that  there  are  many  who  do  apply  for  guns  and  without  the  sort 
of  checks  that  we  are  now  trying  to  make  sure  are  handled,  even 
though  they  are  repeat  offenders  and  even  though  they  have 
records  of  being  violent  criminals,  that  they  are  allowed  to  pur- 
chase guns  if  we  do  not  take  the  time  to  do  the  necessary  back- 
ground check.  But  I  think  we  have  to  deal  with  it  as  two  separate 
things,  separate  and  apart  from  many  of  the  guns  that  we  find  on 
the  streets  involved  in  violent  crimes  that  obviously  were  not  pur- 
chased from  licensed  gun  dealers. 

Mr.  Price.  Well  that  does  raise  a  broader  question  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  information  resources  all  of  you  are  dealing  with. 
When  you  pick  up  someone,  when  somebody  is  apprehended,  what 
kind  of  access  do  you  have  now  to  the  kind  of  information  you  need 
as  to  the  record  of  this  individual?  Is  there  a  continuing  problem 
with  getting  that  information  across  state  lines?  What  do  you  say 
about  the  kinds  of  access  you  ought  to  have  to  juvenile  records? 
The  sheriffs  may  want  to  respond  first,  but  also  any  of  the  rest  of 
you  who  want  to  comment  on  that,  on  the  kind  of  data  systems  we 
have  now  on  people's  records  and  people's  backgrounds.  Is  that  an 
area  we  ought  to  be  investing  considerable  resources  in? 

Mr.  Pendergrass.  I  feel  like  the  record  system,  when  we  go  to 
check  someone,  the  DCI  is  really  good  and  we  can  get  a  criminal 
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history  check  through  NCIC  in  just  seconds.  And  I  think  the  infor- 
mation is  being  put  in  there,  I  do  not  see  any  problem  with  that, 
I  think  it  is  really  working  well. 

Mr.  Price.  Now  I  am  not  just  talking  about  the  question  of  gun 
purchase  but  records  in  general,  whenever  you  need  to  know  what 
the  history  of  an  individual  is.  Is  there  a  problem  across  state 
lines?  Have  you  had  incidents  where  a  person — where  you  did  not 
have  full  information  on  a  person  because  it  was  in  some  other 
state  or  because  it  was  from  a  juvenile  court,  or  whatever? 

Mr.  Pendergrass.  I  think  what  you  have  there,  Congressman,  is 
that  you  have  different  states — ^North  Carolina  is  doing  a  better 
job,  I  think,  than  most  states.  We  are  entering  our  criminal  history 
information  in  and  it  is  being  recorded  into  the  system  real  quick. 
But  if  you  sent  for  a  criminal  history  on  an  individual  out  of  say 
some  other  state,  it  is  liable  to  never  have  been  recorded  over  into 
a  criminal  history  system  like  NCIC.  It  is  still  in  the  courthouse 
or  in  the  Clerk  of  Court's  office  and  never  has  been  put  into  the 
system.  That  is  what  we  find  happening  a  lot  of  times.  So  it  needs 
to  be  on  a  national  level,  everybody  gets  the  stuff  in  to  the  criminal 
information  center  altogether,  like  we  do  here. 

Mr.  Price.  Anybody  else  wish  to  comment  on  that? 

Ms.  Ennis.  The  ease  of  information  has  not  been  a  problem,  es- 
pecially coming  from  the  federal  level,  it  is  not  a  problem  for  us. 
Again,  it  is  the  staffing  that  seems  to  be,  we  seem  to  be  stretched 
about,  not  information. 

Mr.  Price.  Well  what  you  said  about  the  kind  of  support  that 
you  have  from  these  federal  programs  and  the  short-term  nature 
of  that  support  sometimes,  the  uncertainty  of  that  support — that 
was  something  we  heard  from  the  first  panel  as  well.  We  did 
change  the  law  last  year  in  our  appropriations  bill  to  make  task 
force  grants  available  for  a  full  four-year  period.  So  I  think  there's 
some  recognition  of  that  need,  although  there  is  always  a  struggle 
for  these  funds. 

Mr.  Moran. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Price. 

Ms.  Cole,  we  have  a  crime  bill  coming  before  us  this  week  and 
I  would  like  to  address  a  couple  of  areas  that  are  in  greatest  con- 
tention in  that  crime  bill,  because  they  will  affect  prosecution  of 
crime  in  North  Carolina.  You  do  have  the  death  penalty  in  North 
Carolina? 

Ms.  Cole.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moran.  The  number  of  African  Americans  who  get  the  death 
penalty  is  probably  disproportionate  to  the  proportion  of  African 
Americans  in  the  population,  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Cole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moran.  It  is.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  racial  justice  provi- 
sion that  would  jeopardize  the  convictions  of  those  African  i^eri- 
cans  when  they  are  given  the  death  penalty  for  capital  offenses, 
given  the  disproportionate  racial  composition  of  death  penalty  sen- 
tence— convictions?  Do  you  have  a  position  on  that  provision  of  the 
crime  bill? 

Ms.  Cole.  No,  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  MORAN.  Okay.  That  is  probably  going  to  be  one  of  the  most 
controversial  provisions.  That  is  one  that  my  state  and  local  pros- 
ecutors are  most  concerned  about. 

Ms.  Cole.  If  I  may,  Congressman  Moran,  when  I  answered  that, 
it  is  just  that  it  is  a  very,  very  complex  question,  there  are  no  easy 
answers  to  that. 

Mr.  MORAN.  No,  I  understand,  that  is  why  I  asked  it,  because  it 
is  a  difficult  issue  and  question. 

Another  provision  is  the  habeas  corpus  provision,  and  it  will 
allow  for — in  the  minds  of  many  state  and  local  prosecutors,  fur- 
ther delay,  whereas  the  crime  bill  appears  to  be  a  tougher  bill  in 
the  sense  that  it  creates  52  more  crimes  for  which — federal  crimes 
for  which  a  death  penalty  can  be  ordered,  it  enables  prisoners  on 
death  row  to  claim  innocence  if  they  have  not  claimed  innocence 
before  and  they  can  start  up  the  appeal  process  all  over  again,  as 
one  example. 

So  many  prosecutors  feel  that  this  is  going  to  make  it  much  more 
difficult  for  the  death  penalty  to  be  imposed.  Do  you  have  a  posi- 
tion on  that? 

Ms.  Cole.  I  think  that  the  tougher  that  we  make  the  laws,  the 
tougher  that  we  make  the  penalties,  the  more  safeguards  that  we 
have  to  put  into  place  to  make  sure  that  we  protect  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  And  at  times  it  does  become  cumbersome,  it  does 
become  frustrating,  but  you  know,  I  think  that  balance  just  has  to 
be  there. 

Mr.  Moran.  That  is  a  pretty  general  response  though.  Okay.  I 
am  not  going  to  pursue  that  much  further  and  I  can  understand 
that  it  would  put  you  in  a  difficult  position  if  you  were  not  support- 
ing the  administration's  bill. 

Given  the  time  constraints,  Mr.  Chairman,  maybe  we  ought  to 
move  along.  I  have  some  other  questions,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
we  really  have  the  time  to  get  into  them.  This  was  a  very  inform- 
ative panel  and  I  appreciate  the  expertise  that  we  have  heard.  And 
as  our  FBI  agent-in-charge  for  this  area  has  said,  we  are  going  to 
be  discussing  the  FBI  at  length  tomorrow  in  the  more  typical  sur- 
roundings up  on  Capitol  Hill  for  their  appropriation. 

Mr.  Price.  Well  it  has  been  a  good  panel,  both  in  helping  us  un- 
derstand some  of  the  trends  in  crime  and  law  enforcement  in  this 
state  and  also  some  of  the  cooperative  efforts  we  have  underway 
across  jurisdictional  lines.  And  we  do  appreciate  that  very  much. 

We  do  have  our  Attorney  General  waiting,  so  we  probably  should 
move  on.  We  will  dismiss  the  panel  with  our  thanks. 

We  will  next  call  Mr.  Michael  Easley,  the  Attorney  (General  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

As  Attorney  General  of  North  Carolina,  Mike  Easley  is  well 
known,  I  am  certain,  to  everyone  here.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
he  is  at  the  forefront  of  our  efforts  in  this  state  to  get  a  handle  on 
crime  prevention  and  law  enforcement  and  to  upgrade  those  sys- 
tems, to  develop  and  effective  outreach  with  all  of  our  citizens  so 
we  can  all  be  part  of  the  solution. 

Mike,  we  appreciate  the  work  you  have  done  and  we  welcome 
you  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Easley.  Well  thank  you.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here.  I  recognize 
that  I  am  the  one  holding  up  lunch,  so  for  that  reason,  I  will  be 
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as  brief  and  specific  as  I  possibly  can.  I  also  want  to  thank  you  for 
all  you  have  done  for  this  district  and  for  the  state  over  so  many 
years,  and  thank  Congressman  Moran  for  coming  down  and  partici- 
pating today  as  well. 

Let  me  begin  by  just  giving  you  a  few  statistics  as  to  where  we 
are  in  North  Carolina  now  especially  as  it  relates  to  violent  crime 
because  I  think  that  is  the  one  that  people  are  most  concerned 
about.  In  the  last  12  years,  we  have  gone  from  41st  in  the  country 
to  16th  in  the  country  in  violent  crime,  and  we  have  risen  in  vio- 
lent crime  faster  than  any  other  state  in  the  nation.  And  that  has 
the  people  in  North  Carolina  very  rightfully  concerned  and  we  have 
tried  to  deal  with  that  problem. 

Our  latest  crime  figures — I  know  you  have  gotten  some  today, 
but  our  latest  preliminary  crime  figures  show  that  the  murder  rate 
is  up  again  over  the  last  six  months  by  six  percent,  and  to  me  that 
is  the  greatest  and  best  indicator  of  the  trend  of  violence  in  our  so- 
ciety. That  is  the  one  crime  that  you  cannot  argue  with.  People  say 
rapes  go  unreported,  and  they  do,  and  assaults  go  unreported,  and 
they  do.  Murders  do  not  go  unreported,  they  are  reported.  So  it  is 
a  good  measure  to  see  where  we  are  in  violence. 

Within  that  though,  the  murder  rate  is  up  in  our  cities  in  North 
Carolina,  our  core  cities,  by  24  percent.  And  up  in  our  rural  cities 
by  27  percent.  So  violence  is  up,  and  it  is  one  that  we  need  to  deal 
with  and  deal  with  very  quickly. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  stress  there  is  no  quick  fix,  there 
is  no  silver  bullet,  we  all  recognize  that.  But  it  cannot  be  said  too 
often.  People  need  to  understand  that  it  is  a  false  choice  to  choose 
between  short-term  and  long-term — we  have  to  do  both.  If  we  do 
not  do  both,  there  is  no  need  to  do  either.  So  we  need  long-term 
solutions  as  well  as  short-term  solutions. 

Let  me  just  speak  very  quickly  to  the  crime  bill  because  I  know 
you  all  are  wrestling  with  that  there  now  and  I  know  it  is  in  con- 
ference, and  that  can  be  very  difficult  for  all  concerned.  There  are 
some  provisions  in  there  that  I  think  will  help  North  Carolina  very 
much.  One  is  the  particular  provision  that  deals  with  prisons. 
There  is  some  money,  as  I  understand  it,  that  will  be  available  to 
the  states  for  prison  construction  if  they  meet  certain  criteria,  one 
of  which  is  drug  treatment,  one  is  truth  in  sentencing.  We  have 
those  things  now.  And  a  couple  of  other  items  that  we  are  moving 
toward  in  the  General  Assembly.  We  have  yet  to  adopt  Brady  in 
the  state,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Our  office  proposed  it  but  the  NRA 
got  into  it  and  the  bill  got  so  confused  that  we  never  got  it  out  in 
the  special  crime  session.  All  it  would  have  done  is  implemented 
Brady  in  the  state  so  that  we  were  an  alternative  state,  and  it 
would  have  made  it  much  easier  for  these  two  sheriffs  who  were 
here  before  me,  and  for  the  gun  dealers,  to  issue  permits. 

The  second  thing  I  think  we  should  know  about  North  Carolina 
is  that  we  are  under-incarcerated  right  now.  As  you  know,  we  are 
dealing  with  that  on  the  federal  level  in  the  court  system.  The  rest 
of  the  south  has  504  incarceration  spaces  per  100,000  population; 
we  only  have  353  in  North  Carolina.  So  we  are  a  good  chunk  below 
the  rest  of  the  south.  We  are  building  on  that  and  we  are  trying 
to  get  our  Department  of  Corrections  back  in  order.  I  am  satisfied 
now  that  with  Governor  Hunt  and  with  Secretary  Freeman  we  will 
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do  that,  but  the  federal  money  in  the  crime  bill  will  be  most  helpful 
to  us. 

Second,  the  community  policing  is  extremely  important.  I  think 
that  we  have  got  to  go  back  to  that  in  this  state.  We  are  working 
on  that  with  our  safe  neighborhood  strategy  that  works  under  the 
auspices  of  the  SBI  and  out  of  our  Citizens  Rights  Division.  The 
reason  I  mention  that  to  you.  Congressmen,  is  because  I  know 
there  are  some  provisions  in  the  crime  bill  that  will  put  up  to 
100,000  police  officers  back  on  the  streets,  and  I  think  that  is 
where  we  do  need  them.  We  need  to  encourage  their  participation 
between  the  community  and  the  police,  that  we  had  in  the  days 
when  I  was  young,  where  the  officer  was  a  friend  to  the  citizen  and 
especially  to  the  kids.  We  have  written  off  certain  communities  in 
our  state  as  crime  enclaves,  where  they  are  not  getting  adequate 
police  protection,  and  our  safe  neighborhood  strategy  wants  to  go 
back  into  those  high  crime  areas  and  help  those  residents  who  are 
asking  for  assistance  and  who  are  willing  to  accept  personal  re- 
sponsibility, not  only  for  their  own  personal  conduct  but  for  the 
conduct  of  their  children  and  for  their  communities,  and  those  com- 
munity police  officers  would  be  a  great  help  to  us  toward  making 
that  step  to  empower  those  people  in  those  high  crime  districts  to 
take  control  of  their  communities  again,  and  I  do  believe  that  they 
want  to. 

The  third  thing  that  I  think  is  most  helpful  and  I  encourage  you 
to  pursue  is  drug  treatment.  We  have  proposed  to  the  General  As- 
sembly some  drug  treatment  courts.  As  you  know,  I  prosecuted 
drug  traffickers  for  a  long  time  down  in  our  southeast  district, 
which  is  Congressman  Rose's  district — ^you  can  tell  him  it  is  his 
problem — but  I  have  seen  that  there  is  a  difference.  You  have  your 
traffickers  and  dealers  on  one  hand,  and  certainly  we  want  to  put 
them  in  the  state's  penitentiary.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  pos- 
sessors and  addicts,  and  we  are  finding  that  those  are  now  taking 
up  about  31  percent  of  our  criminal  caseload  and  they  are  clogging 
up  the  whole  system.  And  so  we  are  not  able  for  our  prosecutors 
to  really  focus  on  the  violent  offenders  the  way  we  want  them  to, 
and  we  are  not  able  to  maintain  the  prison  cells,  the  limited  ones 
we  have,  for  the  violent  offenders  because  we  are  putting  in  drug 
addicts. 

So  what  we  have  proposed  is  to  do  some  drug  treatment  court, 
so  that  those  people  that  come  in  with  an  addiction,  first  time,  non- 
violent offenders,  for  drug  possession  would  go  into  treatment  until 
they  rid  themselves  of  the  addiction,  that  would  be  phase  one. 
Phase  two  would  be  rehabilitation  and  phase  three  of  the  drug 
treatment  court  would  be  to  find  some  job  skill  to  keep  these  people 
from  coming  back  in.  They  did  this  down  in  Dade  County,  Florida 
and  found  that  the  recidivism  rate  dropped  from  some  60  percent 
to  three  percent.  It  has  been  immensely  successful  and  I  want  to 
see  it  happen  in  North  Carolina.  I  think  certainly  we  can  do  it.  But 
the  treatment  has  to  be  made  available,  I  think,  through  the  health 
care  plan  on  the  national  level  because  the  state  with  the  best  pris- 
ons will  keep  criminals  out,  but  the  state  with  the  best  treatment 
probably  will  attract  those  who  want  the  treatment.  So  the  good 
things  I  think  have  to  be  done  sometimes  on  the  federal  level,  and 
those  deterrent  things  certainly  we  can  do  on  the  state  level. 
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Those  are  the  things  I  think  are  most  important  and  I  do  want 
to  throw  out  one  other  figure  to  you.  We  have  found  the  drug  ad- 
dicts will  commit  between  25  and  600  undetected  crimes  per  year. 
They  may  be  non-violent  crimes,  they  may  be  property  crimes,  but 
they  have  a  huge  social  cost.  And  if  you  look  at  those  numbers,  you 
think  they  are  high,  but  if  you  are  shoplifting  twice  a  day  to  sup- 
port a  drug  habit,  it  does  not  take  long  to  get  over  700.  So  these 
are  the  people  I  think  we  can  target  that  will  help  immediately, 
and  a  place  where  think  the  federal  government  can  help. 

Let  me  just  close  my  comments  by  saying  I  really  do  appreciate 
the  commitment,  the  recognition  on  your  part  and  the  part  of  your 
staff  has  been  so  very  helpful  to  us,  that  this  is  not  just  a  state 
problem  but  there  is  a  genuine  federal  role  to  play,  and  you  and 
your  wife  Lisa  both  being  out  front  on  many  of  these  issues  is 
something  that  does  not  go  unnoticed  by  us  here  in  North  Carolina. 
And  on  behalf  of  the  state,  I  want  to  say  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Attorney  General.  You  speak  very 
convincingly  on  a  number  of  these  issues,  especially  the  community 
policing  initiative,  which  of  course  has  both  federal  and  state  com- 
ponents. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  address  a  bit  more  specifically  the  aspect 
of  that  that  we  were  dealing  with  earlier  today,  and  that  is  the 
problem  of  violence  and  crime  in  our  schools.  What  do  we  have  un- 
derway at  the  state  level  in  terms  of  outreach  in  our  schools?  Sher- 
iff Pendergrass  spoke  about  the  increased  attention  he  is  paying  to 
school  violence.  What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  be  doing  there,  and 
to  what  extent  could  you  use  some  help  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Easley.  Well  what  we  did  in  the  last  session  was  change 
some  of  the  existing  laws,  and  that  is  to  make  it  a  felony  to  have 
a  firearm  at  school.  We  did  not  realize  that  that  was  just  a  mis- 
demeanor. But  we  also  went  further  to  try  and  create  some  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  the  home,  and  that  is  to  make  it  a  crime  for 
anyone  to  allow  a  child  to  carry  a  gun  to  school.  And  then  third, 
we  had  a  safe  storage  provision  that  made  it  a  crime  for  anyone 
to  place  a  firearm  in  a  position  that  was  so  irresponsible  that  a 
child  could  get  it.  So  it  is  a  safe  storage  provision  that  makes  the 
parent  or  adult  who  may  be  living  in  the  home,  not  a  parent,  re- 
sponsible as  well.  I  think  those  are  particularly  important.  But  be- 
yond that,  we  have  put  in — and  our  Citizens  Rights  Division  is  in- 
volved heavily  in  this  and  Ellen  Scouten  in  our  of!ice  too,  who  is 
out  of  your  district — the  School  Violence  Task  Force.  And  we  are 
trjang  to  do  some  peer  mediation  there.  We  are  finding  that  the 
students  who  are  doing  the  fighting  and  the  violence  and  bringing 
the  guns  to  school,  many  of  them  supplied  by  their  parents,  do  not 
know  how  to  resolve  a  dispute  other  than  with  violence.  So  we  are 
trying  to  teach  them  how  to  resolve  disputes  with  some  alternative, 
and  we  are  putting  together  classes  on  that  within  the  school  sys- 
tem. And  we  are  having — training  down  at  the  Justice  Academy, 
school  resource  officers,  who  will  be  taught  to  be  the  one  friend 
maybe  that  these  kids  need  to  change  their  attitude  about  law  and 
law  enforcement  and  recognize  that  they  have  a  role  to  play  in 
their  own  lives  to  make  things  safer,  places  safer,  and  to  learn,  and 
allow  others  to  learn  in  the  school  building.  I  think  the  federal  role 
to  play  in  that  is  probably  to  assist  the  states.  I  think  it  is  going 
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to  have  to  be  done  on  the  local  level.  We  have  done  it  in  such  a 
way  on  the  state  level  as  to  make  it  very  flexible  for  each  local 
school  system.  But  anything  that  could  be  done  on  the  federal  level 
to  assist  us  in  getting  the  resources  we  need  to  get  these  school  re- 
source officers  in  place,  I  think  would  be  particularly  helpful. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Moran. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Price. 

Let  me  get  into  the  crime  bill  again  with  you  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  most  controversial  elements  of  it.  First  of  all,  would  you  rec- 
ommend that  your  member  of  Congress  vote  for  the  crime  bill  in 
its  present  composition? 

Mr.  Easley.  I  was  involved  with  it,  mostly  through  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General,  and  got  a  little  side  tracked  with 
our  seven  week  special  session  here.  We  would  take  certain  por- 
tions of  it  and  deal  with  it  rather  than  deal  with  it  as  a  whole  and 
trying  to  get  the  more  complicated  and  controversial  portions  out 
so  we  could  get  something  through.  My  understanding  is  that  we 
have  something  that  has  passed  the  Senate  and  the  House  is  now 
taking  the  bill  up,  that  whatever  it  is  you  pass  is  certainly  going 
to  go  into  conference.  And  I  know  I  am  speaking  more  of  a  political 
strategy  when  I  say  this,  but  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  House 
pass  something  in  order  to  get  this  into  conference,  and  then  hope- 
fully we  can  all  come  out  with  a  bill  that  we  can  agree  with.  So 
to  that  extent,  I  would  encourage  you  to  go  on  and  vote  for  it  as 
it  is. 

I  know  the  federal  habeas  corpus  provision  was  one  that  really 
had  the  attorneys  general  across  the  states,  and  prosecutors,  hung 
up.  That  we  requested  be  taken  out  in  the  Senate  and  we  also  re- 
quested our  Congressmen  to  take  it  out  in  the  House.  As  I  under- 
stand, that  is  out  at  this  point  and  should  not  be  a  major  source 
of  contention. 

But  for  those  reasons,  I  would  encourage  our  Congressmen  to 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Moran.  Thank  you. 

The  racial  justice  provision,  is  that  going  to  be  a  problem  in 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Easley.  You  are  going  to  have  to  give  me  a  little  bit  more 
specificity  on  that.  I  think  I  know  which  provision  you  are  talking 
about,  but  I  want  to  be 

Mr.  Moran.  Well  it  is  the  reason  why  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General  have  come  out  against  the  bill,  is  my  under- 
standing. It  creates  a  reason  for  appeal  based  upon  any  dispropor- 
tionate convictions  in  terms  of  applying  the  death  penalty  to  Afri- 
can Americans  versus  non — well,  non-minorities.  That  is  the  most 
controversial  element  of  the  bill.  My  understanding  is  that  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  states  that  would  be  particularly  affected  be- 
cause you  have  the  death  penalty  and  because  of  the  allocation  of 
the  death  penalty.  And  I  was  wondering  whether  you  have  a  posi- 
tion on  that. 

Mr.  Easley.  I  do.  Well  first  of  all,  I  personally  favor  the  death 
penalty  and  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  form  of  punishment  under  our 
law.  The  problem  that  I  have  with  that  particular  aspect  of  the 
crime  bill  is  that  we  have  a  proportionality  review  by  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court  now  and  I  think  the  proportionality  re- 
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views  ought  to  be  done  on  the  state  level.  I  think  the  closer  you 
get  to  home,  the  closer  you  get  to  the  crime  and  the  closer  you  get 
to  the  trial,  the  better  it  is  going  to  give  you  a  real  read  on  the 
proportionality.  And  we  have  several  overturned  for  that  reason 
here  in  the  state.  And  we  continue  to  have  that  in  North  Carolina. 
I  do  not  see  that  changing  here,  so  since  it  is  a  state  crime  and 
a  state  punishment,  I  would  prefer  to  keep  the  proportionality  re- 
view on  the  state  level. 

I  do  not  think  the  Attorneys  Greneral  have  any  problem  with  that 
being  in  the  bill,  so  long  as  it  is  a  state  review  rather  than  an  addi- 
tional federal  review.  Otherwise,  it  just  slows  down  the  process 
now  and  we  are  taking  a  decade  to  get  these  cases  resolved. 

Mr.  MORAN.  That  is  a  very  good  and  important  answer  you  sup- 
plied. In  fact,  the  Attorneys  General  cited  North  Carolina,  the  fact 
that  you  do  have  a  state  review,  as  the  preferable  way  of  dealing 
with  the  issue.  And  so  I  am  glad  to  have  gotten  that  response.  I 
personally  think  that  that  is  a  very  rational  approach  to  a  difficult 
issue. 

The  other  thing  that  has  generated  a  great  deal  of  contention  is 
the  federalization  of  state  and  local  crimes,  which  again  this  bill 
does,  particularly  in  terms  of  applying  the  death  penalty  to  52  ad- 
ditional crimes,  but  it  also  expands  federal  jurisdiction  over  domes- 
tic violence,  over  virtually  any  crime  committed  with  a  handgun 
and  several  others.  Some  feel  that  this  is  window  dressing  for  rhe- 
torical purposes,  but  the  reality  is  that  prosecutors  will  now  have 
the  option  of  whether  to  consider  the  crime  a  federal  one  or  a  state 
one  based  upon  several  considerations,  one  of  which  of  course 
would  be  search  and  seizure  provisions.  But  most  importantly  the 
level  of  punishment  that  can  be  applied.  So  it  further  complicates 
the  relationship  between  the  state  attorney  general  and  the  U.S. 
Attorney  and  I  would  like  to  hear  your  perspective  on  that. 

Mr.  Easley.  Well  we  are  fortunate  here  in  that  we  have  just  con- 
firmed now — at  least  had  take  office — three  very  good  and  very 
competent  U.S.  Attorneys  for  the  Eastern  District,  Middle  District 
and  Western  District.  And  we  have  a  good  working  relationship 
with  them  and  I  think  that  will  continue.  We  have  a  good  working 
relationship  with  the  federal  agencies  anyway  because  of  the  drug 
trafficking  problem  that  we  have  had  here  over  so  many  years.  But 
I  understand  what  you  are  saying,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
a  source  of  contention.  The  state  recognizes  that  the  U.S.  Attorney 
does  not  have  the  wherewithal  or  manpower  to  handle  a  criminal 
caseload  like  we  do  on  the  state  level.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
we  handle  about  95  percent  of  all  the  criminal  cases  that  go 
through  the  state,  and  they  handle  five  or  less.  And  that  is  prob- 
ably about  all  that  they  can  do. 

Where  we  find  that  we  can  work  with  them  the  best  is  we  do  not 
have  an  investigative  grand  jury  except  for  drug  trafficking  cases 
and  oftentimes  v/e  will  call  on  Janice  Cole  to  take  a  case  before  her 
grand  jury  so  that  we  can  use  that  investigation,  which  is  a  much 
cleaner  investigation  sometimes  and  we  feel  much  more  certain 
about  the  outcome  of  the  trial  in  those  cases,  and  then  take  the 
trial  back  in  the  state  court.  If  there  is  an  additional  state  penalty, 
I  think  we  would  just  work  those  out  just  like  we  do  now  on  bank 
robberies.  Sometimes  we  take  them  into  federal  court,  sometimes 
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we  take  them  into  state  court.  Here  is  where  I  see  the  tension,  if 
it  arises — the  tension  will  arise  in  those  states  where  they  are  hav- 
ing prison  problems.  That  is  why  Trigger  Lock  has  been  so  popular, 
because  when  you  get  a  federal  sentence  now,  you  know  you  know 
you  are  going  to  serve  it.  If  you  get  a  state  sentence,  two  years  for 
a  misdemeanor  now  in  North  Carolina,  you  serve  about  ten  days, 
and  that  is  pretty  pitiful.  And  the  criminals  on  the  street  know 
that  better  than  we  do.  And  you  are  serving  10  to  15  percent  of 
what  you  get  on  a  felony  conviction.  So  that  is  why  we  have  en- 
acted truth  in  sentencing.  The  good  news  is  we  have  enacted  it,  the 
bad  news  is  the  truth  hurts  at  this  point.  And  we  are  trying  to 
make  some  changes  in  that  in  the  short  session.  So  where  there  is 
some  real  tension  I  think  will  develop  where  I  know  I  cannot  get 
the  time  I  want  for  a  particular  time  and  we  may  ask  the  U.S.  At- 
torney to  take  it,  and  I  am  sure  law  enforcement  will  prevail  upon 
her  and  the  other  U.S.  Attorneys  to  take  the  most  egregious  cases. 
But  at  least  we  have  that  option.  And  I  can  only  speak  parochially 
for  North  Carolina,  given  our  U.S.  Attorneys  and  the  way  that  we 
are  all  working  together.  I  see  Secretary  Hampton  here— we  are 
just  all  one  team  right  now  and  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  a  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  have  to  say, 
David,  you  have  had  some  very  impressive  witnesses  here.  These 
folks  really  know  what  they  are  talking  about  and  their  answers 
have  been  excellent.  Even  when  I  have  tried  to  give  them  some  rel- 
atively hard  ball  questions,  they  bat  them  out  of  the  ball  park,  so 
I  have  been  impressed. 

Mr.  Price.  Well  I  am  impressed  too — not  surprised  but  im- 
pressed with  the  kind  of  testimony  we  have  heard  today  about 
what  is  going  on  in  North  Carolina,  a  great  deal  of  candor  I  think 
about  our  problems  here,  but  also  some  of  the  solutions  that  we  are 
finding. 

Your  other  main  emphasis  in  your  statement,  as  I  understand  it, 
was  on  drug  treatment,  the  importance  of  doing  that  more  exten- 
sive by  and  doing  it  well.  As  I  understand  it,  the  crime  package  re- 
cently passed  here  in  the  state  will  quadruple  drug  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  the  state  system.  And  as  you  know,  this  is  a  major  fea- 
ture of  the  federal  crime  bill  as  well.  It  does  not  make  much  sense 
when  so  many  of  our  prisoners  have  these  drug  problems,  to  be 
turning  them  back  out  on  the  streets  with  those  problems  undealt 
with.  Of  course,  there  is  the  necessary  follow  up  there  too  and  I 
guess  that  would  be  my  last  question.  What  is  it  going  to  take  to 
make  that  drug  treatment  stick,  to  make  it  work,  to  make  it  really 
serve  its  intended  purpose? 

Mr.  Easley.  We  are  finding  that  in  those  instances,  what  you  do 
is  you  develop,  just  like  AA  has  done  so  well — ^Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous— over  the  years,  a  network  so  that  these  people  know  where 
to  go  and  who  to  talk  to,  what  gfroup  for  support,  once  they  finish 
the  treatment.  That  is  really  the  key  to  it  all,  to  make  it  work.  But 
you  are  correct,  they  have  done  more  here  and  in  that  bill  there 
is  more,  and  I  commend  you  for  that. 

And  let  me  just  on  a  side  note  say  that  crime  is  a  very  difficult 
issue  to  deal  with.  People  want  a  quick  solution,  want  an  easy  solu- 
tion. Some  of  Representative  Moran's  questions  are  penetrating  the 
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real  problem  out  there.  There  are  two  things  you  can  say  that 
please  the  public  generally  and  that  is  execute  them  or  lock  them 
up  and  throw  away  the  key.  And  anything  else  that  requires  more 
thought  sometimes  is  politically  dangerous.  And  I  recognize  that 
and  I  know  what  you  are  up  against  in  Washington  when  you  are 
trying  to  get  some  of  these  more  thoughtful  approaches  out. 

But  I  think  if  we  make  people  understand  just  the  point  that  you 
are  making,  that  if  we  put  people  in  jail  with  a  drug  addiction,  and 
we  let  them  out  with  a  drug  addiction,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  to  think  that  they  are  going  to  do  an3rthing  different  than 
what  they  did  before  they  came  in.  So  many  times  an  addict  jailed 
is  an  addict  paroled,  and  for  those  of  us  who  served  as  county  pros- 
ecutors for  so  many  years — and  Thurman  Hampton  is  another  who 
can  tell  you  this — ^you  get  to  know  these  people  on  a  first  name 
basis.  You  get  them  in,  you  give  them  two  years,  they  serve  ten 
days,  they  are  right  back  out,  they  are  back  in  court  again.  I  re- 
member old  Spike  down  in  Southport.  He  would  break  into  Dr. 
Wallen's  office  and  take  his  Percocet,  get  caught — he  would  gen- 
erally write  him  a  letter  apologizing,  that  is  how  we  would  catch 
him — ^he  would  go  to  jail,  he  would  get  out,  another  break-in  in  Dr. 
Wallen's  office,  we  knew  Spike  was  out,  we'd  pick  him  up  again. 
It  is  rather  sad  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  these  people 
do  something  much  more  violent  and  certainly  lose  control  of  their 
ability  to  control  their  own  behavior. 

So  if  we  can  nip  it  in  the  bud  and  stop  the  addiction,  that  stops 
the  revolving  door.  And  what  we  do  is  several  things  there.  Con- 
gressman Price.  Number  one,  we  stop  the  demand-side,  which  is 
extremely  important  because  about  80  percent  of  these  cases  I  have 
talked  about  are  possession  cases.  When  you  do  that,  that  helps  on 
the  supply  side  because  it  lets  prosecutors  focus  attention  on  that. 
Secondly,  you  help  keep  violent  offenders  behind  bars  because  you 
are  not  shoving  in  drug  addicts  into  the  prison  system  who  do  not 
need  to  be  there  and  pushing  a  violent  offender  out  the  back  door. 
Fourth,  you  are  getting  them  through  our  drug  treatment  court,  if 
it  passes  in  the  short  session,  out  of  the  criminal  justice  system  so 
that  we  can  really  focus  on  the  violent  offenders  and  those  who  we 
need  to  focus  on.  And  for  those  who  do  go  to  prison  and  get  treat- 
ment, they  will  come  out,  hopefully  know  who  these  support  groups 
are  and  not  go  back  into  a  life  of  crime  or  prison  again.  And  if  we 
can  do  that,  I  think  that  the  public  will  understand  and  will  sup- 
port it. 

And  I  appreciate  you  and  other  members  of  Congress  having  the 
courage  to  address  this  as  a  real  crime  initiative. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you. 

We  have  gone  into  the  lunch  hour  and  almost  beyond,  but  we  ap- 
preciate your  patience  and  your  willingness  to  give  us  this  time. 
We  know  that  the  panelists  from  our  third  panel  are  waiting  here 
and  we  do  not  want  to  delay  unduly.  We  do  need  to  take  a  brief 
break  here  to  take  a  bit  of  nourishment,  but  we  will  not  delay  long. 
We  will  try  to  reconvene  in  about  20  minutes,  let  us  say  at  1:45. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Price.  The  Subcommittee  will  resume,  not  too  far  off  sched- 
ule. We  appreciate  the  patience  of  our  audience  and  our  panel,  and 
we  are  now  ready  to  get  under  way  with  panel  number  three  on 
innovations.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  testimony  this  morning.  Many 
of  our  witnesses  have  told  of  the  problems  we  face  in  the  areas  of 
crime  and  law  enforcement.  This  afternoon,  we  want  to  focus  on 
what  we  expect  will  be  somewhat  more  hopeful  testimony.  We  will 
hear  from  a  greater  variety  of  witnesses,  but  that  is  for  a  good  rea- 
son, because  we  want  to  deal  with  the  full  range  of  the  initiatives 
that  we  have  underway  here  in  North  Carolina.  Several  are  being 
undertaken  in  partnership  with  the  federal  government,  and  we 
have  some  examples  of  working  effectively  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  laid  out  during  this  hearing  earlier  today. 

We  have  a  wide  range  of  innovations  and  initiatives  that  we 
want  to  hear  about,  some  related  to  law  enforcement,  some  related 
to  victims'  rights,  some  having  to  do  with  how  we  might  harness 
new  technologies  in  our  fight  against  crime. 

We  will  first  hear  from  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety,  Thurman  Hampton. 
His  department  administers  the  Edward  Byrne  formula  grants  for 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  and  he  will  be  telling  us  about 
some  of  the  innovative  ways  that  North  Carolina  is  making  use  of 
this  money. 

Mr.  Hampton  we  are  glad  to  have  you  here. 

THURMAN  HAMPTON 

Mr.  Hampton.  Thank  you.  Congressman.  Let  me  join  with  every- 
one else  who  has  thanked  you  for  holding  these  hearings  here  in 
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North  Carolina  and  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  present  our 
view  of  our  situation  in  North  Carolina  and  how  we  think  we  can 
go  about  resolving  the  crime  problem  in  North  Carolina. 

I  am  here  today  primarily — well  to  explain  the  Byrne  Memorial 
Grant,  the  program  and  how  it  impacts  on  North  Carolina,  and  to 
urge  you  to  support  full  funding  of  the  Byrne  Memorial  Grant  Pro- 
gram. We  want  to  urge  also  that  you  oppose  any  change  in  the  cur- 
rent delivery  system  to  the  state  and  local  governments. 

The  Byrne  Memorial  Grant  Program  is  housed  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  Office  of  Justice  Programs.  Total 
funding  for  the  program  in  1994  is  $358  million. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  program  in  1968,  it  created  the  first  comprehensive 
program  of  financial  aid  to  the  states  and  to  local  governments  for 
crime  control.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  now,  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
grant  programs,  which  have  included  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  Justice  Assistance,  State  and  Local  Narcotics 
Assistance  and  the  current  Drug  Control  and  System  Improvement/ 
Byrne  Memorial  grant  programs,  have  both  the  impetus  and  the  fi- 
nancial means  to  develop  and  to  test  innovative  and  effective  ap- 
proaches to  crime  control,  court  and  prison  reform  and  crime  pre- 
vention. 

The  experimentation  and  innovation  resulting  from  federal  fund- 
ing of  state  and  local  initiatives  have  created  many  significant  ad- 
vances in  juvenile  justice  services,  drug  control  and  rehabilitation, 
jail  reform,  drug  testing  protocol,  alternatives  to  incarceration  and 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  sharing  of  information  between 
agencies  within  the  criminal  justice  system.  Such  innovation  and 
experimentation  are  exactly  what  we  must  now  encourage  if  we  are 
to  effectively  deal  with  crime  in  America  and  particularly  in  North 
Carolina. 

In  North  Carolina,  we  have  used  the  funds  to  establish  creative 
programs  like  our  Center  for  the  Prevention  of  School  Violence,  the 
Robeson  County  School  Outreach/Resource  Officer  Program,  and 
School  Violence  Task  Forces.  We  have  funded  multi-jurisdictional 
drug  task  forces  and  violent  offender  task  forces.  For  example,  the 
state  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  currently  operating  a  violent  of- 
fender task  force  in  which  federal  and  state  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies focus  attention  on  career  criminals,  particularly  armed  career 
criminals.  Also,  the  Grovemor's  crime  Commission,  a  division  of  my 
department,  has  taken  the  lead  in  developing  and  sharing  expertise 
regarding  school  resource  officers  and  community  policing  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  suggestion  of  some  that  the  state  should 
be  bypassed  and  all  federal  crime  assistance  funds  delivered  di- 
rectly to  municipal  governments.  Even  the  proposed  crime  bill, 
which  provides  funds  for  many  of  the  programs  the  Byrne  funds 
initiated,  will  permit  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  appropriated 
funds  to  be  distributed  directly  to  municipal  governments.  The  de- 
livery system  employed  by  the  Byrne  Memorial  grant  program  is 
an  efficient,  effective  and  accountable  mechanism  for  distribution  of 
aid  to  state  and  local  governments.  Despite  numerous  attempts  by 
major  city  mayors  and  other  local  government  officials,  the  Con- 
gress has  continually  placed  responsibility  for  administration  of 
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crime  control  grant-in-aid  programs  in  the  hands  of  the  states.  The 
Congress  recognizes  that  state  governments  are  in  the  best  position 
to  determine  needs  for  the  state  and  to  formulate  statewide  crime 
control  strategies.  The  state  can  take  into  account  the  capabilities 
and  resources  of  the  competing  local  jurisdictions,  and  then  make 
grants  without  excluding  one  area  in  favor  of  another.  To  appro- 
priate the  bulk  of  the  Byrne  Memorial  grant  or  other  federal  grant- 
in-aid  funds  directly  to  local  governments  will  focus  the  national 
crime  agenda  exclusively  on  the  largest  urban  areas.  Small  states, 
rural  states  and  small  to  medium  cities  and  towns  will  be  left  out. 
The  national  crime  agenda  will  effectively  ignore  states  like  North 
Carolina. 

For  example.  North  Carolina's  allocation  of  the  Byrne  funds  for 
1994  is  14  percent  less  than  its  1993  allocation.  The  decrease  was 
not  due  to  a  decrease  in  funding  of  the  program,  but  a  decision  to 
allocate  more  of  the  funds  to  the  Attorney  General's  discretionary 
funds  than  to  the  states.  With  the  help  of  Congressman  Price,  dis- 
cretionary funds  were  earmarked  to  replicate  Robeson  County's 
school  outreach/resource  officer  program.  We  believed  of  course 
that  that  money  was  to  come  to  North  Carolina.  We  were  told  last 
week  that  we  would  not  be  part  of  that  program.  We  have  been 
told  that  that  is  being  revisited  and  that  we  will  participate  in  that 
program. 

Mr.  Price.  You  bet  it  is  going  to  be  revisited,  yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Hampton.  We  appreciate  it. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  most  effective  and  efficient  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  goals  of  the  federal  crime  bill  and  the  often  com- 
peting needs  of  the  states  is  to  fund  the  Byrne  Memorial  grant  pro- 
gram at  an  increased  level  and  then  special  condition  the  states  to 
accomplish  the  goals  of  the  federal  legislation.  In  other  words,  give 
the  states  the  money  and  direct  that  X  percent  be  spent  on  commu- 
nity policing  or  another  percentage  to  drug  rehabilitation  meas- 
ures. Let  me  say  here  that  at  one  point  the  Byrne  Fund  or  similar 
programs  were  funded  as  much  as  $700  million,  so  those  funds 
have  been  cut  tremendously  over  the  years. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  we  all  agree  there  is  no  more  pressing 
need  in  our  country  than  the  need  to  reduce  crime  and  violence. 
When  our  citizens  demand  we  do  something  to  relieve  them  of  this 
terrible  burden,  they  do  nothing  more  than  demand  a  basic  right 
of  citizenship.  While  I  agree  we  cannot  continue  doing  business  as 
usual,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  and  to  recognize  those 
things  that  have  worked  and  can  be  relied  upon  in  this  noble  effort. 
Continuing,  and  in  fact  strengthening,  an  effective  partnership  be- 
tween federal  and  state  governments  through  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient program  like  the  Byrne  Memorial  grant  program  will  allow 
us  to  work  together  to  solve  our  most  pressing  domestic  issue. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  should  have  said  at  the  out- 
set that  we  will  be  happy  to  put  the  full  statement  of  our  witnesses 
in  the  hearing  record.  We  would  ask  you,  as  Mr.  Hampton  did,  to 
limit  your  oral  statements  to  five  or  six  minutes.  That  way  we  can 
hear  from  all  of  you  and  get  on  with  the  questions,  but  fuller  state- 
ment or  any  other  materials  you  want  to  include,  we  will  be  happy 
to  put  in  the  hearing  record. 
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Statement  By  Thurman  B.  Hampton 

Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Crime  Control 

and  Public  Safety 


I  am  here  to  urge  you  to  support  full  funding  of  the  Byrne  Memorial  grant 
program  and  further,  to  urge  you  to  oppose  any  change  in  the  current  delivery 
system  to  state  and  local  governments.  The  Byrne  Memorial  grant  program  is 
housed  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice,  Office  of  Justice  Programs. 
Total  funding  for  the  program  for  1994  is  $358  million. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  it  created  the  first  comprehensive  program  of  financial  aid  to  the  states 
and  to  local  governments  for  crime  control.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  grant  programs,  v\/hich  included  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  Justice  Assistance,  State  and  Local  Narcotics  Assistance,  and 
the  current  Drug  Control  and  System  Improvement  /  Byrne  Memorial  grant 
programs ,  have  provided  both  the  impetus  and  the  financial  means  to  develop 
and  to  test  innovative  and  effective  approaches  to  crime  control,  court  and 
prison  reform  and  crime  prevention. 

The  experimentation  and  innovation  resulting  from  federal  funding  of  state  and 
local  initiatives  have  created  many  significant  advances  in  juvenile  justice 
services,  drug  control  and  rehabilitation,  jail  reform,  drug  testing  protocol, 
alternatives  to  incarceration  and  programs  designed  to  improve  the  sharing  of 
information  between  agencies  within  the  criminal  justice  system.  Such 
innovation  and  experimentation  are  exactly  what  we  must  now  encourage  if  we 
are  to  effectively  deal  with  crime  in  America  and  particularly  in  North  Carolina. 

In  North  Carolina,  we  have  used  the  funds  to  establish  creative  programs  like 
our  Center  for  the  Prevention  of  School  Violence,  the  Robeson  County  School 
Out  Reach/Resource  Officer  Program,  and  School  Violence  Task  Forces.  We 
have  funded  Multi-Jurisdictional  Drug  Task  Forces  and  Violent  Offender  Task 
Forces.  For  example,  the  State  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  currently  operating 
a  violent  offender  task  force  in  which  federal  and  state  law  enforcement 
agencies  focus  attention  on  career  criminals  -  armed  career  criminals  or 
habitual  offenders.  Also,  the  Governor's  Crime  Commission,  a  division  of  my 
department,  has  taken  the  lead  in  developing  and  sharing  expertise  regarding 
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school  resource  officers  and  community  policing  programs. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  suggestion  of  some  that  the  states  should  be  bypassed, 
and  all  federal  crime  assistance  funds  delivered  directly  to  municipal 
governments.  Even  the  proposed  crime  bill ,  which  provides  funds  for  many 
of  the  programs  the  Byrne  funds  initiated,  will  permit  as  much  as  forty  per  cent 
of  the  appropriated  funds  to  be  distributed  directly  to  municipal  agencies.  The 
delivery  system  employed  by  the  Byrne  Memorial  grant  program  is  an  efficient, 
effective  and  accountable  mechanism  for  distribution  of  aid  to  state  and  local 
governments.  Despite  numerous  attempts  by  major  city  mayors  and  other  local 
government  officials,  the  Congress  has  continually  placed  responsibility  for 
administration  of  crime  control  grant-in-aid  programs  in  the  hands  of  the  states. 
The  Congress  recognizes  that  state  governments  are  in  the  best  position  to 
determine  needs  for  the  state  and  to  formulate  statewide  crime  control 
strategies.  The  state  can  take  into  account  the  capabilities  and  resources  of 
the  competing  local  jurisdictions,  and  then  make  grants  without  excluding  one 
area  in  favor  of  another.  To  appropriate  the  bulk  of  Byrne  Memorial  and  other 
federal  grant-in-aid  funds  directly  to  local  governments  will  focus  the  national 
crime  agenda  exclusively  on  the  largest  uriDan  areas.  Small  states,  rural  states 
and  small  to  medium  cities  and  towns  will  be  left  out.  The  national  crime 
agenda  will  effectively  ignore  states  like  North  Carolina. 

For  example.  North  Carolina's  allocation  of  Byrne  funds  for  1994  is  14%  less 
than  its  1993  allocation.  The  decrease  was  not  due  to  a  decrease  in  funding  of 
the  program  but  a  decision  to  allocate  more  of  the  funds  to  the  Attorney 
General's  discretionary  funds  than  to  the  states.  With  the  help  of  Congressman 
Price,  discretionary  funds  were  earmarked  to  replicate  the  Robeson  County 
School  Outreach  /  Resource  Officer  Program.  We  learned  last  week  that  none 
of  those  funds  will  be  allocated  to  North  Carolina. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  most  effective  and  efficient  means  of  accomplishing  the 
goals  of  the  federal  crime  bill  and  the  often  competing  needs  of  the  states  is  to 
fund  the  Byrne  Memorial  Grant  program  at  an  increased  level  and  then  special 
condition  the  states  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  federal  legislation.  In  other 
words,  give  the  states  the  money  and  direct  that "  x  per  cent "  be  directed  to 
community  policing  and  another  per  cent  to  drug  rehabilitation  measures  etc. 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  we  all  agree  there  is  no  more  pressing  need  in  our  country 
than  the  need  to  reduce  crime  and  violence.  When  our  citizens  demand  we  do 
something  to  relieve  them  of  this  terrible  burden,  they  do  nothing  more  than 
demand  a  basic  right  of  citizenship.  While  I  agree  we  cannot  continue  doing 
business  as  usual,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  and  to  recognize  those 
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things  that  have  worked  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  help  in  this  noble  effort. 
Continuing  and,  in  fact  strengthening,  an  effective  partnership  between  federal 
and  state  governments  through  an  effective  and  efficient  program  like  the 
Byme  Memorial  grant  program  will  allow  us  to  work  together  to  solve  our  most 
pressing  domestic  issue. 
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FRANK  JACKSON 


Mr.  Price.  We  will  now  turn  to  Frank  Jackson.  Mr.  Jackson  is 
the  Assistant  District  Attorney  in  the  Tenth  Prosecutorial  District. 
He  speaks  to  us  today  as  a  member  of  the  Dangerous  Offender 
Task  Force.  Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Price  and 
Congressman  Moran,  thank  you  for  coming  to  our  county  and  to 
our  state  to  hear  some  things  that  we  are  doing  concerning  the 
crime  issues  here. 

Listening  to  Mike  Easley  this  morning,  our  Attorney  General, 
and  some  of  the  figures  that  he  was  giving  to  you,  one  of  those  fig- 
ures was  that  there  has  been  a  75-percent  increase  in  violent  crime 
in  North  Carolina.  I  think  that  everybody  recognizes  that  there  has 
been  increase  and  the  things  that  we  are  doing  in  Wake  County  to 
address  that  issue,  we  are  doing  through  federal  funds  along  with 
funds  from  the  city  of  Raleigh  and  we  call  it  the  Dangerous  Offend- 
ers Task  Force.  Basically  what  this  involves  in  our  office  is  two 
prosecutors,  two  investigators  who  assist  the  prosecutors  and  a 
legal  assistant.  The  funds  provide  for  that,  also  those  funds  provide 
for  a  week  of  court  a  month, 

I  sit  here  because  my  boss,  Mr.  Colon  Willoughby,  the  elected 
District  Attorney,  is  trjdng  a  murder  case  this  week,  and  asked  me 
to  come  in  his  stead,  but  it  gives  me  a  great  opportunity  to  come 
to  you,  if  you  will,  as  somebody  from  the  trenches,  that  is  somebody 
who  is  there  every  day  doing  something. 

It  scares  me  to  death  sometimes  when  I  think  that  people  are 
going  to  tamper  with  things  that  are  not  broke.  The  Dangerous  Of- 
fenders Task  Force  has  allowed  us,  and  especially  as  a  prosecutor, 
to  identify  those  type  of  defendants  who  wreak  havoc  and  fear  in 
a  community,  and  deal  with  them  directly  in  a  hard  and  harsh 
way.  You  know,  we  have  our  statue  of  justice,  we  have  those  scales 
on  one  side,  that  big  sword  on  the  other  side.  Well  this  fund  rep- 
resents that  big  sword,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  career  as  a 
prosecutor,  and  I  have  been  trying  criminal  cases  for  about  20 
years,  I  can  become  what  I  consider  to  be,  and  have  described  to 
people,  as  a  real  lawyer  in  dealing  with  those  people.  I  can  go  in 
and  I  can  identify  someone  who  is  a  rapist,  who  is  a  robber,  who 
creates  a  sense  of  fear  through  senseless  acts  of  violence  in  this 
community,  and  from  date  of  disposition  until  the  date  of  the 
crime— that  is,  the  date  we  arrest  someone  to  right  now,  using 
these  funds,  these  resources,  we  are  averaging  about  50  days  from 
date  the  crime  is  committed  until  the  disposition  of  that  crime. 
Without  these  funds  and  without  the  resources  to  lower  our  case- 
loads and  direct  our  attention  to  these  kind  of  people,  we  cannot 
do  that. 

Normally  in  Wake  County,  a  felony  prosecutor  will  carry  a  load 
of  maybe  80  defendants.  In  the  Dangerous  Offenders  Task  Force, 
we  average  about  20  defendants.  The  good  part  of  that  is  it  enables 
us  to  pay  special  attention  to  them,  it  allows  us  not  to  plea  bargain, 
which  we  do  not  at  all.  We  have  the  court  time,  because  of  the  spe- 
cial resources,  to  continue  to  do  that. 

I  have  listed  all  the  figures  in  the  longer  statement  I  have  pro- 
vided to  the  Subcommittee,  and  all  of  those  figures  are  showing. 
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Congressmen,  something  that  works.  When  you  go  back  to  Wash- 
ington and  when  you  think  of  us  and  you  think  of  our  Secretary 
of  Crime  Control,  this  is  one  of  those  things,  as  my  grandfather 
told  me,  "if  it  ain't  broke,  don't  try  to  fix  it".  This  is  something  that 
works  about  violent  offenders  and  I  ask  you  keep  that  measure  as 
part  of  that  bill. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Jackson  follows:] 
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DANGEROUS  OFFENDER  TASK  FORCE 
WAKE  COUNTY  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY'S  OFFICE 


In  the  past  decade  a  dramatic  change  has  come  over  the  criminal  court  system. 
Unprecedented  astronomical  growth  occurred  in  the  number  of  violent  crimes  being  committed 
by  armed,dangerous  and  recidivist  offenders.   Local  jail  crowding  forces  judges  to  reduce  bail 
to  levels  that  are  easily  within  the  reach  of  career  criminals.    A  quick  return  to  the  street  allows 
the  predator  criminal  to  continue  the  crime  spree  for  2,  3  or  4  arrest  cycles  before  the  first 
arrest  can  be  prosecuted  to  disposition.   The  offenders  even  benefit  fi-om  the  prosecutor's 
increased  workload.   During  the  last  12  years  in  North  Carolina  the  felony  caseload  per 
prosecutor  has  neariy  doubled  to  almost  400  cases  per  year    At  the  same  time  the  percentage 
of  cases  going  to  jury  trials  has  fallen  fi-om  7%  to  less  than  3%.    Invesrigators  and  prosecutors 
have  fewer  hours  to  gather  critical  evidence,  interview  witnesses,  and  prepare  for  trial.    Special 
sessions  of  court  are  consumed  by  capital  resentencing  hearings,  and  little  additional  court  time 
is  available  to  handle  the  rash  of  violence  spawned  by  drug  turf  wars  and  crack  addicts.   This 
combination  forces  prosecutors  to  accept  reduced  pleas  in  armed  robbery,  rape  aggravated 
assault  and  homicide  cases  that  would  have  been  unheard  of  a  few  years  ago.   This  "assembly 
line  justice",  coupled  with  prison  overcrowding,  puts  violent,  dangerous  repeat  offenders  back 
on  the  street  within  a  few  months  of  their  commitment  to  prison. 

In  Raleigh,  violent  crime  has  manifested  itself  throughout  the  neighborhoods  of  this 
once  quiet  city.   The  number  of  bank  robberies  skyrocketed  to  more  than  50  in  1991,  and  1992 
saw  more  than  190  "street  shootings"  in  which  one  or  more  citizens  discharged  firearms  during 
an  altercation  inside  6\e  city.   During  1992  more  than  8000  cases  (SSOO  felonies  and  2500 
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misdemeanor  appeals)  reached  the  Superior  Courts  of  Wake  County.   Hundreds  (probably 
2000-3000+)  more  felonies  are  diverted  into  first  offender  programs,  reduced  to  misdemeanors 
or  dismissed  in  the  District  Courts.   Statistics  gathered  for  January  1993  show  a  significant 
increase  in  both  "street  shootings"  and  homicides,  and  1993  looks  to  be  a  year  of  record  - 
breaking  violent  crime  in  the  capitol  city. 

These  violent  and  dangerous  offenders  can  be  identified  as  falling  into  one  of  three 
categories:    1)  repeat  offenders  who  commit  crimes  which  are  inherently  dangerous;  2)  the 
offender  who  demonstrates  a  propensity  toward  "gratuitous"  violence  (e.g.  the  robber  who  beats 
or  harms  his  victim  even  though  they  have  cooperated);  3)  the  offender  who  uses  violence  or 
threat  of  violence  to  facilitate  ongoing  criminal  activity  (e.g.  "drug  enforcer")   These  types  of 
offenders  should  not  be  recipients  of  plea  bargains  and  the  beneficiaries  of  over-crowded 
dockets  and  prisons.   Their  cases  should  be  handled  by  prosecutors  with  resources  to  bring 
them  to  trial  without  delay  and  with  resources  to  raise  the  likelihood  of  successful  prosecution 
without  plea  bargaining. 

In  order  to  target  the  career  criminals  described  above,  the  Wake  County  District 
Attorney's  Office  received  a  Federal  Grant  to  fund  a  Dangerous  Offender  Task  Force.   The  task 
force  began  operation  in  Wake  County,  North  Carolina  on  October  1,  1993,  and  the  project 
goal  of  the  task  force  is  to  identify  quickly  and  expedite  successfully  the  prosecution  of 
defendants  who  are  career  criminals  and  violent  offenders.   The  unit  is  comprised  of  two  senior 
felony  prosecutors,  two  special  investigators  and  a  legal  assistant. 

In  order  to  speedily  prosecute  dangerous  offenders,  the  task  force  is  provided  with  a 
special  session  of  Superior  Court  one  week  out  of  each  month,  in  addition  to  using  regularly 
scheduled  sessions  of  Superior  Court.    At  this  special  session  of  Superior  Court,  only  those 
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cases  identified  as  "Dangerous  Offenders"  are  heard.    In  addition,  with  regard  to  grand  jury,  the 
task  force  does  not  have  to  meet  necessary  deadlines  for  grand  jury.    The  ability  to  indict  a 
defendant  on  the  next  grand  jury  continues  to  cut  back  on  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  for  a 
case  to  proceed  through  the  court  system.     Furthermore,  each  prosecutor  in  the  task  force 
maintains  a  caseload  of  twenty  defendants.    This  reduced  caseload,  coupled  with  the  above- 
mentioned  capabilities  and  privileges,  enables  the  prosecutor  to  move  cases  to  disposition 
quickly,  as  well  as  allows  the  prosecutor  to  prepare  quality  cases  for  trial. 

Since  October  1,  1993,  118  defendants  have  been  identified  as  dangerous  offenders  and 
assigned  to  our  task  force.   Of  those  118,  43  are  presently  active,  and  75    have  reached 
disposition.    With  regard  to  those  cases  which  have  been  disposed  of,  12  charges  were 
dismissed  for  various  reasons,  87  charges  resulted  in  guilty  pleas,  25  charges  resulted  in  jury 
trials  where  a  guilty  verdict  was  returned,  and  1  resulted  in  a  jury  trial  where  a  not  guilty 
verdict  was  rendered. 

The  Dangerous  Offender  Task  Force  does  not  plea  bargain.    Sentences  vary  with  every 
defendant;  however,  16  life  sentences  have  been  given  to  dangerous  offenders,  as  well  as 
sentences  ranging  from  3-50  years. 

On  the  average,  it  takes  54  days  for  a  case  to  reach  disposition  once  it  is  assigned  to 
the  task  force.     Due  to  the  timely  maimer  in  which  these  cases  are  disposed  of,  a  substantial 
reduction  in  pretrial  detention  stays  has  occurred.   The  majority  of  the  cases  handled  by  the 
task  force  are  robberies  (armed  and  common  law)  assaults,  kidnappings,  rapes/sex  offenses, 
burglaries  and  murders.    Presently,  61%  of  our  cases  are  robberies,  17%  are  sex  offenses/rapes, 
8%  are  assaults,  6%  are  kidnappings,  5%  are  burglaries  and  3%  are  murders. 

In  conclusion,  the  purpose  of  the  task  force  is  to  identify,  expedite  and  vigorously 
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prosecute  those  predator  individuals  who  have  chosen  crime  as  a  vocation  and  violence  as  a 
means  of  achieving  their  goals.  Through  limited  caseloads  and  additional  sessions  of  court, 
prosecutors  can  concentrate  their  efforts  on  preparing  quality  cases  for  trial  and  avoiding  the 
normal  expediency  of  plea  bargaining. 
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MAJ.  JOHN  TAYLOR 


Mr.  Price.  We  now  turn  to  John  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  Major 
with  the  Department  of  Correction  and  is  Commandant  of  the  IM- 
PACT Unit.  That  is  the  boot  camp  for  18  to  25  year  old  offenders. 
Boot  camps,  of  course,  have  been  widely  discussed  as  an  alternative 
way  of  dealing  with  young  offenders,  both  at  the  federal  and  the 
state  level.  North  Carolina  is  about  to  expand  our  program,  so  we 
are  interested  in  hearing  firsthand  how  this  works  and  what  les- 
sons you  think  the  country  can  learn  from  our  experience  here  in 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Congressman,  I  too,  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
coming  to  North  Carolina.  If  Mr.  Jackson  thinks  he  is  in  the 
trenches  in  the  courthouse,  I  would  like  to  invite  him  down  some- 
time, we  will  really  get  in  the  trenches. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  a 
chance  to  say  a  little  bit  about  a  program  that  means  a  lot  to  me 
and  a  lot  to  North  Carolina.  But  more  importantly,  I  think  it 
means  a  great  deal  to  many  young  men  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  some  valuable  lessons  from  someone 
who  really  cares,  without  going  to  prison.  Let  me  say  this,  some 
people  need  to  be  in  prison,  some  for  a  long  time  and  some  forever. 
But  we  need  not  worry  about  that,  they  will  make  sure  that  the 
system  eventually  takes  care  of  seeing  that  they  are  put  away  in 
prison  for  as  long  as  they  need  to  be. 

Yes,  there  are  other  ways;  in  fact,  there  are  many  other  ways  in 
dealing  with  this.  But  boot  camp  is  a  short,  simple  method.  Boot 
camp  has  built  into  it  methods  of  motivation,  confidence  building. 
It  teaches  reliability,  responsibility,  pride,  self-esteem,  respect, 
manners,  work  ethic  and  so  forth,  and  above  all,  discipline,  both 
forced  and  self-imposed.  Without  discipline,  where  would  we  be? 

I  do  not  want  to  make  this  sound  too  simple,  but  really  it  is.  Ei- 
ther a  person  is  going  to  change,  or  they  are  not.  Only  they  can 
make  that  decision  and  only  they  can  decide.  What  we  have  to  do 
for  those  who  want  to  change,  and  for  ourselves,  is  to  make  some 
options  available  for  them  and  hold  them  accountable  for  the 
choices  that  they  make.  And  I  mean  hold  them  accountable  and 
quit  beating  around  the  bush  about  it.  We  must  stop  feeling  guilty 
about  everybody  who  has  not  had  as  good  a  chance  in  life  as  some- 
body else.  We  talk  about  going  back  into  the  same  society.  Either 
you  learn  to  live  in  the  society  that  you  are  in,  or  you  make  a 
change.  After  having  the  chance  to  change,  and  know  that  life  ex- 
ists in  places  other  than  where  you  were,  and  you  decide  to  stay 
there,  then  you  must  pay  for  it.  We  cannot  continue  to  spend  50 
cents  on  nickel  cases.  But  we  must  make  what  we  do  spend  count. 
Boot  camp  puts  something  back  by  the  work  projects  done  in  the 
community.  Sure,  some  of  the  things  done  by  boot  camps  could  go 
undone  and  without  boot  camps,  some  of  them  probably  would  go 
undone.  But  because  of  the  boot  camps,  the  communities  that  they 
are  in,  the  things  that  need  to  be  done  get  done,  as  well  as  some 
things  that  may  not  need  to  be  done.  But  the  communities  are  the 
places  that  are  better  for  it  and  the  young  men  learn  from  it. 

Work  is  a  very  important  part  of  boot  camp,  just  as  it  is  a  very 
important  part  of  your  every  day  life  as  well  as  mine.  You  always 
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hear  about  job  skills,  what  type  job  skills  do  you  teach.  I  would 
hate  to  think  of  all  the  money  and  time  wasted  in  vocational  work- 
shops that  never  amounted  to  anything  because  of  the  way  th^ey 
are  used  and  put  together.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  job  skills  gre 
important  and  I  guess  some  of  the  workshops  do  help,  but  you  can- 
not teach  them  in  90  days.  In  most  cases,  job  skills  are  learned 
over  a  long  period  of  exposure.  You  can  have  all  the  job  skills  in 
the  world,  but  if  you  will  not  Work,  they  are  no  good  to  you,  or  any- 
body else.  Boot  camp  teaches  you  how  to  work,  it  teaches  you  that 
you  can  work,  it  teaches  you  that  you  must  work. 

Education  is  another  area  of  importance.  In  some  cases  you  can- 
not get  enough  of  it,  and  I  hate  to  say  this  but  in  some  cases  you 
can  get  too  much.  Some  of  us  could  go  to  school  forever.  We  are 
going  to  reach  our  peak,  when  we  reach  that  peak,  we  must  spend 
that  time  doing  the  job  that  we  have  chosen  to  do.  Boot  camp  has 
30  trainees  per  class.  Usually  we  have  two  or  three  who  cannot 
read  or  write.  We  very  seldom  ever  have  two  or  three  who  have 
completed  high  school  and  function  at  a  high  school  level.  The  in- 
structors from  the  community  college  test  trainees  and  begin  their 
education  at  whatever  level  they  test  out  at.  All  of  the  trainees  are 
in  the  same  class  except  for  the  two  or  three  who  cannot  read  or 
write.  At  the  end  of  the  90  days,  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  in- 
structor for  41  days,  two  and  a  half  hours  a  night,  as  compared  to 
regular  prison  when  they  have  full  time  schools,  full  time  teachers 
and  attend  class  full  time.  Also  in  the  regular  population  in  prison, 
they  can  take  as  long  as  they  need  to  test  for  the  GED,  and  when 
they  do  test,  they  pass  at  a  rate  of  38  percent.  While  at  boot  camp, 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  test,  and  when  they  test,  they  pass 
at  a  rate  of  70  percent.  Since  I  do  not  have  a  real  good  reason  for 
why  that  is,  I  will  just  say  it  is  discipline  in  the  classroom.  I  might 
add  I  get  a  lot  of  yeas  from  school  teachers  on  that. 

As  long  as  we  deal  with  people,  we  will  continue  to  have  failures 
and  especially  when  they  have  the  type  problems  most  of  these 
young  men  have  coming  to  us.  The  percentage  of  failures  will  be 
high.  I  am  not  much  on  percentages,  I  think  we  can  look  at  what 
is  done  at  a  boot  camp,  the  work,  education,  discipline,  manner,  re- 
spect and  so  forth  as  compared  to  prison,  and  then  decide  where 
you  want  to  spend  your  money.  Yes,  we  are  told  we  only  get  people 
who  are  going  to  change  anyway.  Good.  Is  it  not  better  to  let  one 
who  is  going  to  change  find  out  he  can  change  in  a  90-day  boot 
camp  rather  than  going  to  prison.  This  may  be  the  place  to  point 
out  that  some  of  these  young  men  who  complete  boot  camp,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  life  have  completed  something  that  they  started. 
The  GAO,  Greneral  Accounting  Office,  says  that  recidivist  rate  for 
boot  camps  is  no  better  than  regular  prisons.  Oh,  how  hung  up  we 
get  on  recidivist  rate.  Until  we  look  at  something  different,  some- 
thing that  we  can  do  different  and  what  to  do  different,  the  return 
rate  will  always  be  high.  The  recidivist  rate,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, is  not  the  most  important  thing  that  we  have  to  deal  with, 
I  think  they  say  the  return  rate  is  about  40  percent,  and  I  will  take 
that  figure.  Just  say  that  in  North  Carolina  that  means  that  60 
percent  of  the  people  who  come  through  the  boot  camp  never,  ever 
go  to  prison,  because  in  North  Carolina,  it  is  a  condition  of  proba- 
tion. I  would  also  add  as  of  January  1994,  only  25  percent  of  North 
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Carolina  boot  camp  trainees  had  returned,  and  those  figures  are 
actual.  And  a  large  number  of  these  were  technical  violations. 

We  have  our  critics  and  I  appreciate  them.  They  keep  me  busy, 
they  keep  me  busy  learning  new  techniques,  ways  to  deal  with 
young  men  who  have  been  committed  to  us,  and  many  problems 
that  they  bring  associated  with  boot  camps.  But  I  am  reminded 
that  a  few  years  ago,  they  were  saying  that  the  prison  system  did 
not  do  anything  in  the  way  of  alternatives.  Today,  they  are  saying 
we  did  the  wrong  thing.  I  would  also  imagine  that  a  lot  of  them 
were  the  very  same  people.  Boot  camps  have  many  good  teaching 
techniques  and  learning  experiences  in  them  that  are  well  worth 
what  we  get  from  them,  compared  to  what  we  spend  in  a  regular 
prison. 

It  has  an  open  display  of  discipline.  The  general  public  feels  as 
though  the  young  men  get  what  they  deserve  by  having  to  work, 
by  having  to  display  manners,  by  having  to  display  respect  and  so 
forth.  To  the  general  public  it  looks  good,  and  I  submit  to  you  that 
it  is  good.  In  truth,  that  is  what  it  does,  but  it  does  it  with  care 
and  concern.  It  is  done  by  people  who  can  counsel  and  people  who 
have  the  commitment  and  understanding  of  what  it  takes  to  make 
these  young  men  meet  a  certain  criteria  at  a  certain  point  in  their 
lives.  What  is  done  in  this  90  days  has  much  more  effect. 

Oh,  yes,  up  front  there  is  a  lot  of  screaming  and  yelling  and 
shouting  and  rapid  orders,  and  rapid  rate  of  instructions.  The  gen- 
eral public  sees  this  and  a  lot  of  people  think  that  that  is  all  that 
goes  into  it.  I  submit  to  you  that  the  most  important  part  is  every- 
thing else  that  I  have  told  you,  and  the  screaming,  shouting  and 
yelling  is  a  very  small  part.  But  if  the  general  public  sees  and 
wants  that,  believes  that  all  we  do  is  scream  and  yell  and  they  feel 
good  about  it,  then  I  probably  will  not  spend  a  lot  of  time  trying 
to  change  that  misunderstanding.  If  the  other  good  that  I  have 
talked  about  can  come  from  a  misunderstanding  about  screaming 
and  yelling,  then  so  be  it. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Taylor  follows:] 
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Director 


IMPACT  YOUTH  CENTER  #  3960 
Major  John  Taylor  -  Conunandant 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  and  to 
have  a  chance  to  say  a  little  about  a  program  that  means  a  lot  to 
me  and  a  great  deal  to  North  Carolina.  But  more  importantly,  I 
think  it  means  a  great  deal  to  many  young  men  who  otherwise  would 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  some  valuable  lessons  from 
someone  who  cares  without  having  to  go  to  prison.  Let  me  say  some 
people  need  to  be  in  prison,  some  for  a  long  time,  and  some 
forever,  but  the  system  will  take  care  of  that  eventually.  Those 
people  will  eventually  make  sure  that  the  system  recognizes  them 
and  the  need  for  them  to  be  in  prison  forever. 

1  want  to  talk  about  the  guy  who  has  a  chance  to  change  and 
is  willing  to  put  forth  the  effort.  Boot  camp  is  a  way  of  doing 
that.  Yes  there  are  other  ways,  in  fact  there  are  many  other 
ways,  but  boot  camp  is  a  short  simple  method.  Boot  camp  has  built 
into  it  methods  of  motivation  and  confidence  building.  It  teaches 
reliability  and  responsibility,  pride,  self  esteem,  respect, 
manners,  work  ethic,  and  above  all  discipline  both  forced  and  self 
imposed.   Without  discipline  where  would  we  be? 

I  don't  want  to  make  this  sound  simple,  but  it  really  is. 
Either  a  person  is  going  to  change  or  their  not.  Only  they  can 
decide  that.  What  we  have  to  dO; for  those  who  want  to  change  and 
for  ourselves  is  to  make  some  options  available  for  them  and  hold 
them  accountable  for  whatever  choice  they  make.  I  mean  hold  them 
accountable  and  stop  beating  around  the  bush  about  it.  We  must 
stop  feeling  guilty  about  everybody  who  has  not  had  as  good  of  a 
chance  at  life  as  someone  else.  We  talk  about  going  back  into  the 
same  society  that  they  came  from.  You  either  learn  to  live  in  the 
society  you  are  in  or  you  make  a  change.  After  having  the  chance 
to  know  that  life  exists  in  other  places  and  you  still  decide  to 
live  in  it,  you  have  to  pay  for  it.  We  can't  continue  to  spend 
fifty  cents  on  nickel  cases,  but  we  must  make  what  we  do  spend 
count.  Boot  camp  puts  something  back  by  the  work  projects  done  in 
the  community.  Sure  some  of  the  things  done  by  boot  camps  could 
go  undone  and  without  the  boot  camps  probably  would  go  undone. 
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But,  because  the  communities  have  boot  camps  the  projects  that 
need  to  be  done  as  well  as  the  ones  that  may  not  need  to  be  done 
get  done.  But  the  communities  are  better  for  it,  and  the  young 
men  learn  from  it. 

Work  is  a  very  important  part  of  boot  camp  just  as  work  is  a 
very  important  part  of  yours  and  my  everyday  life.  You  always 
hear  about  job  skills  and  what  type  job  skills  do  you  teach.  I 
would  hate  to  think  of  all  the  money  and  time  wasted  on  vacational 
workshops  that  never  amount  to  anything  because  of  the  way  they 
are  used.  Don't  misunderstand,  job  skills  are  important  and  I 
guess  some  of  the  workshops  do  help  but  you  can't  teach  them  in 
ninety  days  a  job  skill.  In  most  cases,  job  skills  are  learned 
over  a  long  period  of  exposure.  You  can  have  all  the  job  skills 
in  the  world,  but  if  you  won't  work  then  they  are  no  good  to  you 
or  anybody  else.  Boot  camp  teaches  you  how  to  work.  It  also 
teaches  you  that  you  can  work  and  that  you  must  work. 

Education  is  another  area  of  importance.  In  some  cases  you 
can't  get  enough  of  it  and  in  others  you  can  get  too  much.  Let's 
face  it,  some  of  us  could  go  to  school  forever  but  we  are  going  to 
reach  our  peak.  When  that  peak  is  reached  that  is  when  we  need  to 
spend  our  time  on  the  job  we  have  chosen  to  do.  Boot  camp  has 
thirty  trainees  per  class.  Usually  we  have  two  or  three  who  can't 
read  or  write  above  third  grade  level.  We  very  seldom  have  two  or 
three  who  have  graduated  from  high  school  and  function  at  a  high 
school  level.  The  instructors  from  the  community  college  test  the 
trainees  and  begin  their  education  at  whatever  level  they  test 
out.  All  trainees  attend  the  same  class  except  for  the  two  or 
three  who  can't  read  or  write.  At  the  end  of  the  ninety  days, 
they  have  been  exposed  to  the  instructors  for  forty-one  days  for 
two  and  one  half  hours  a  night.  As  compared  to  regular  prison 
when  they  have  full  time  school,  full  time  teachers,  and  attend 
classes  full  time.  Also  in  the  regular  prison  they  can  take  as 
long  as  they  need  to  test  for  the  GED,  and  when  they  do  test  they 
pass  at  a  rate  of  thirty-eight  percent.   While  at  boot  camp  they 
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test  for  the  GED  and  the  pass  rate  is  seventy  percent.  Since  I 
don't  have  a  real  good  reason  for  why  that  is,  I'll  just  say  that 
it  is  discipline  in  the  classroom.  And  I  might  add,  the 
instructors  really  buy  that  theory. 

Yes  we  have  failures.  As  long  as  we  deal  with  people  we  will 
continue  to  have  failures  and  especially  when  they  have  the  type 
problems  most  of  these  young  men  coming  to  us  have.  The 
percentage  of  failures  will  be  high.  I'm  not  much  on  percentages. 
I  think  we  can  look  at  what  is  done  in  a  boot  camp,  the  work, 
education,  discipline,  manners,  respect,  and  so  forth  as  compared 
to  prison  then  decide  where  to  spend  your  money.  Yes,  we  are  told 
we  only  get  people  who  are  going  to  change  anyway.  Good.  Is  it 
not  better  to  let  one  who  is  going  to  change  find  out  he  can 
change  in  a  ninety  day  boot  camp  rather  than  go  to  prison?  This 
may  be  the  place  to  point  out  that  some  of  these  young  men  who 
complete  boot  camp  have  for  the  first  time  in  their  entire  life 
completed  something  they  have  started.  The  GAO  (General 
Accounting  Office)  says  that  the  recidivism  rate  for  boot  camps  is 
no  better  than  regular  prisons.  Oh  how  hung  up  we  get  on  the 
return  rate.  Until  we  look;  at  something  like  what  to  do 
differently,  the  return  rate  will  always  be  high.  The  recidivism 
rate  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  is  not  the  most  important  thing  that 
we  have  to  deal  with.  I  think  they  say  the  return  rate  is  about 
forty  percent.  I'll  take  that  figure  and  just  say  to  you  that 
this  means  in  North  Carolina  sixty  percent  of  the  young  men  who 
come  through  boot  camp  never  come  to  prison  because  this  is  a 
condition  of  probation.  I  will  also  add  as  of  January  1994  only 
twenty-five  percent  of  North  Carolina's  boot  camp  trainees  had 
returned,  and  a  large  number  of  these  were  technical  violations. 

We  have  our  critics  and  I  appreciate  them.  They  keep  me 
busy.  They  keep  me  busy  learning  new  techniques  and  ways  to  deal 
with  the  young  men  we  have  committed  to  us,  and  the  many  problems 
that  they  bring  associated  with  boot  camps.  But,  I  am  reminded 
that  a  few  years  ago  they  were  saying  that  the  prison  system  was 
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doing  nothing  in  the  way  of  alternatives.  Today  they  say  we  did 
the  wrong  thing.  I  would  also  imagine  that  a  lot  of  them  were  the 
very  same  people.  Boot  camps  have  many  good  teaching  techniques 
and  learning  experiences  in  them  to  be  well  worth  what  we  spend 
compared  to  what  we  spend  on  regular  prisons  for  what  we  receive 
in  return. 

It  has  an  open  display  of  discipline.  The  general  public 
feels  as  though  the  young  men  get  what  they  deserve  by  having  to 
work,  by  having  to  display  manners,  by  having  to  display  respect, 
and  so  forth.  To  the  general  public  it  looks  good  and  I  submit  to 
you  that  it  is  good.  In  truth  that  is  what  it  does,  but  it  is 
done  with  care  and  concern.  It  is  done  by  people  who  can  counsel 
and  people  who  have  the  commitment  and  understanding  of  what  they 
need  to  do  to  these  young  men  to  get  them  to  a  certain  point  in 
their  lives.  What  is  done  in  this  ninety  days  has  much  more 
effect. 

Oh  yes,  up  front  there  is  the  screaming  and  the  yelling,  the 
rapid  orders,  and  rapid  rate  of  instructions.  The  general  public 
seas  this  and  a  lot  of  people  think  that  is  all  that  goes  into  it. 
I  submit  to  you  that  the  most  important  part  is  everything  else 
that  I've  told  you  and  the  screaming,  shouting,  and  yelling  is  a 
very  small  part.  But,  if  the  general  public  wants  to  believe  that 
all  we  do  is  scream  and  yell  and  they  feel  good  about  that,  then  I 
probably  won't  spend  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  change  that 
misunderstanding.  If  the  other  good  that  I've  talked  about  can 
come  from  a  misunderstanding  about  screaming  and  yelling,  then  so 
be  it.   Thank  You. 

JT:cd 

cc:  File 
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MASTER  OFFICER  KIM  HALSAVER 

Mr.  Price.  Master  Officer  Kim  Halsaver  is  a  seven  year  veteran 
of  the  Raleigh  Police  Department.  Currently  she  serves  with  the 
CLEAN  unit,  Community  Law  Enforcement  Against  Narcotics— C- 
L-E-A-N — a  community  policing  initiative  of  the  Raleigh  Police 
Department.  She  will  talk  to  us  about  her  firsthand  experience 
with  community  policing. 

Ms.  Halsaver. 

Ms.  Halsaver.  Good  afternoon. 

I  am  a  CLEAN  officer  at  the  Raleigh  Police  Department.  CLEAN 
is  an  acronym  for  Community  Law  Enforcement  Against  Narcotics. 
This  is  one  of  many  community  policing  programs  in  our  depart- 
ment. 

Community  policing  is  a  partnership  between  police  officers  and 
private  citizens  working  together  to  help  solve  community  problems 
and  improving  the  quality  of  life.  This  relationship  is  a  personal- 
ized police  service.  Some  of  the  ways  that  we  apply  community  po- 
licing is  through  park,  walk  and  talk,  which  encourages  a  close 
interaction  between  the  officers  and  residents.  We  request  that 
property  owners  give  us  permission  to  trespass  non-residents  and 
we  in  turn  notify  property  owners  of  tenants  who  are  facing  drug 
charges  and  who  use  their  property  for  drug  purposes. 

We  give  business  cards  along  with  our  pager  numbers  and  the 
residents  can  call  officers  24  hours  a  day  confidentially.  Cellular 
phones  are  a  new  item  recently  issued  to  us.  We  now  can  receive 
pages  to  reference  drug  activity  and  have  the  resident  direct  us  to 
the  drug  dealer.  We  also  attend  community  watch  meetings  which 
enables  us  and  the  residents  to  work  on  community  problems  and 
solutions. 

A  program  called  COMPASS,  Community  Police  Assistance  Sta- 
tion, is  one  of  the  Raleigh  Police  Department's  newest  future  inno- 
vations. A  grant  has  been  filed  through  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety.  COMPASS  means  that 
a  mini-station  could  some  day  be  in  a  community  area. 

Community  policing  is  definitely  the  wave  of  the  future  and  the 
Raleigh  Police  Department's  goal  is  to  continue  its  commitment  to- 
wards this  effort. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Halsaver  follows:] 
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RALEIGH  COMMUNITY  POLICING 
PROJECT  PHOENIX 


Project  Phoenix  has  developed  into  Raleigh  Police 
Department ' s  Community  Based  Law  Enforcement  Program 
combining  several  different  types  of  law  enforcement 
approaches  all  with  the  same  goal  of  drug  elimination  through 
community  involvement.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the 
Project  Phoenix  and  the  program  segments  as  implemented  under 
the  direction  of  the  Field  Operations  Division. 

Project  Phoenix  was  originally  developed  during  the  summer  of 
1989  as  a  result  of  complaints  from  citizens  concerning  open- 
air  drug  markets  in  the  communities.  The  first  two  programs 
initiated  under  Project  Phoenix  were  the  MOVE  and  CLEAN 
projects.  Downtown  East  Drug  Enforcement  Project  which  was 
initiated  in  April  of  1991  was  an  outgrowth  of  Project 
Phoenix  specially  funded  by  the  City  to  combat  the  growing 
drug  and  drug  related  criminal  activity  in  areas  just  east  of 
Downtown  Raleigh.  COPE  is  the  newest  program  under  the 
umbrella  of  Project  Phoenix,  designed  to  survey  neighborhood 
residents  to  determine  specific  problems  unique  to  a  certain 
area.  Action  plans  are  developed  and  implemented  to  attack 
these  problems  to  make  the  neighborhoods  more  safe  and  secure 
by  involving  the  communities.  Some  of  the  agencies  and 
departments  involved  in  Project  Phoenix  include  the  City  of 
Raleigh  Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  the  City  Department 
of  Transportation,  the  City's  Human  Resources  Department,  the 
North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Commission,  Drug  Action  of 
Wake  County  and  Raleigh  Housing  Authority. 

M.O.V.E.,  Mobile  Operation  Vice  Enforcement,  utilizes  the 
concept  of  retaking  a  neighborhood  through  the  use  of  high 
visibility  techniques.  The  original  MOVE  consisted  of  the  E 
Platoon  Lieutenemt  as  a  Field  Commander  utilizing  a  roadblock 
check  point  to  curtail  drug  activity  in  a  neighborhood.  The 
MOVE  operation  would  consist  of  the  Selective  Enforcement 
Unit,  impact  officers  from  E  Platoon,  and  drug  investigators 
from  the  Investigative  Division  all  working  in  conjunction  at 
a  targeted  neighborhood  stopping  vehicles  in  an  attempt  to 
dissuade  potential  drug  customers  from  entering  the  area. 
Floodlights  would  be  employed  to  illximinate  the  area  for 
officer  safety  and  to  stun  the  senses  of  those  involved  in 
drug  related  activity. 

C.L.E.A.N.,  or  Community  and  Law  Enforcement  Against 
Narcotics,  is  Community  Policing  in  its  purest  form.  The 
first  CLEAN  unit  was  an  off-duty  program  funded  through  a 
grant  from  North  Carolina  Department  of  Crime  Control  and 
Public  Safety.  The  Unit  became  a  full-time  Operational  Unit 
in  July  of  1991  and  currently  consists  of  two  squads,  each 
with  a  sergeant  and  four  officers.  Each  officer  is  assigned 
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two  to  three  target  areas,  many  of  which  are  Raleigh  Housing 
Authority  properties,  all  of  which  are  areas  succeptable  to 
drug  related  criminal  activity. 

The  backbone  of  the  CLEAN  Unit  is  the  utilization  of 
pagers  and  calling  cards  which  encourage  citizens  to  contact 
their  own  personal  police  officer  in  a  confidential  manner. 
The  officers  daily  park,  walk  and  talk  with  citizens  in  their 
areas  and  encourage  neighbors  to  get  involved  in  helping 
rid  their  neighborhood  of  drug  related  crime  problems.  New 
additions  to  this  program  involve  officers  carrying  cellular 
phones  with  them  into  the  areas.  Now  they  can  talk  with  the 
citizens  who  may  then  confidentially  act  as  on  the  spot 
observers  directing  officers  right  into  the  pants  pocket  of  a 
drug  dealer.  Recently  bicycles  were  ordered  for  CLEAN 
officers  which  will  also  be  utilized  in  the  project  areas. 

OPERATION  CRACKDOVfN,  which  began  in  January  of  1992,  is 
funded  by  a  grant  through  the  Raleigh  Housing  Authority.  It 
employs  four  officers  to  work  four  hour  shifts  two  to  three 
times  a  week  in  Raleigh  Housing  areas  with  the  specific 
intent  to  curb  drug  related  activity. 

COPE,  Community  Orientated  Police  Enforcement,  is  the  newest 
program  under  the  umbrella  of  Project  Phoenix.  The  concept 
behind  this  program  is  that  beat  officers  working  a 
particular  beat  are  pulled  from  thier  regular  assignments  to 
work  together  as  a  unit  for  a  period  of  time  to  conduct 
surveys  in  their  beat  area.  Surveys  determine  what  citizens 
concerns  are  in  their  neighborhood  and  assist  in  developing 
an  action  plan  to  eliminate  the  problem.  Through  meeting 
residents  on  their  beat,  once  the  COPE  area  has  been  surveyed 
the  officers  return  to  their  normal  assignment  with  new 
sources  of  information  and  citizens  knowing  the  officers  who 
serve  their  neighborhood. 


DOWNTOWN  EAST  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  PROGRAM,  also  known  as  drug 
overlay  was  started  in  April  of  1991  when  off-duty  officers 
were  hired  to  work  during  the  evening  and  early  morning  hours 
in  areas  known  for  high  drug  related  traffic.  Narcotics 
Investigators  work  closely  with  these  officers,  conducting 
surveillance,  executing  search  warrrants  when  information  is 
developed  in  the  communities  targeted  for  drug  enforcement 
due  to  drug  related  criminal  activity.  The  Drug  Enforcement 
Progreun,  managed  by  the  Field  Operations  Division  will  soon 
become  a  full-time  working  unit  consisting  of  two  sergeants 
and  twelve  officers  working  on  community  problems  as  a  part 
of  the  Raleigh  Community  Policing  Initiative. 

COMPASS  ( ComBunity  Police  Assistance  Station)  ^PROPOSED* 

On  February  10th  1994,  the  Raleigh  Police  Department  filed  a 
request  seeking  a  grant  through  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety  to  estaJalish  an  initiative 
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entitled  COMPASS.  COMPASS  is  an  acronym  for  Community  Police 
Assistance  Station.  The  COMPASS  program  goals  are  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  life,  investigate  problems,  seek  solutions, 
and  foster  a  sense  of  security  in  communities.  There  are  17 
public  housing  areas  located  throughout  the  city,  two  of 
these  areas  are  being  considered  for  the  COMPASS  program.  A 
police  mini-station  (COMPASS)  will  be  established  in  a 
residential  unit  within  the  Halifax  Court  and  Heritage  Park 
community  areas.  The  staffing  of  each  station  will  include 
five  police  officers,  one  investigator,  and  a  police  crime 
prevention/community  relations  specialist.  These  areas  were 
chosen  based  upon  1993  statistics.  The  Raleigh  police 
responded  to  nearly  10,000  calls  for  police  services  within 
the  boundaries  of  its  seventeen  communities.  Thirty-nine 
percent  of  these  calls  were  to  the  Halifax  Court  and  Heritage 
Park  community  areas.  Surveys  that  the  residents  and  the 
management  of  these  areas  participated  in  revealed  that  many 
feared  crime  in  their  community.  Their  responses  included  a 
plea  for  an  enhanced  police  presence  whom  the  respondents 
felt  would  be  the  solution  to  many  of  their  safety  concerns. 
As  enforcement  activities  remove  the  criminal  from  these 
neighborhoods  a  concentrated  effort  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
assigned  personnel  to  promote  crime  prevention  techniques  and 
a  positive  relationship  between  the  law  enforcement  and  the 
citizens  they  serve.  If  monies  are  obtained  with  this 
initiative,  the  project  may  be  implemented  as  early  as  July, 
1994. 
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CATHERINE  SMITH 


Mr.  Price.  We  now  turn  to  Catherine  Smith.  Ms.  Smith  is  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Victim  Assistance  Net- 
work. That  is  a  non-profit  organization  founded  in  1986  to  help 
crime  victims  and  to  demand  fair  treatment  by  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Ms.  Smith. 

Ms.  Smith.  Thank  you.  Grood  afternoon. 

Since  1986,  NC-VAN — that  is  the  acronym  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina Victim  Assistance  Network — serves  as  the  only  statewide  um- 
brella organization  which  provides  resource  development,  advocacy 
and  training  for  victims  of  violent  crime  and  allied  professionals. 
Our  organization  is  committed  to  ensuring  that  victims  are  treated 
with  fairness,  dignity  and  compassion  throughout  the  criminal  jus- 
tice process.  The  Association  strives  to  educate  North  Carolinians 
about  the  devastating  impact  of  crime  and  its  effect  on  our  society, 
and  works  to  encourage  mutually  supportive  community-based  net- 
works among  all  those  who  serve  violent  crime  victims. 

Our  organization  provides  technical  assistance,  resource  develop- 
ment, information  and  referral  services  to  over  1500  service  provid- 
ers and  criminal  justice  agencies  statewide.  Our  members  include 
local,  state  and  federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  victim  witness 
assistance  within  the  district  attorneys  and  U.S.  Attorneys  offices, 
sheriffs  and  police  departments,  victim  service  providers,  criminal 
justice  professionals,  single  focus  victim  advocacy  groups  such  as 
MADD  and  Parents  of  Murdered  Children,  as  well  as  victims  of 
rape,  domestic  violence,  elder  abuse,  child  abuse  and  family  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  homicide  victims  and  DWI  victims. 

In  1991,  through  a  federal  Byrne  Memorial  grant,  we  were 
awarded  a  grant  which  is  administered  through  the  Governor's 
Crime  Commission.  This  grant  allowed  the  association  to  hire  its 
first  executive  director  and  since  that  time,  NC-VAN  has  made 
substantial  progress  by  providing  assistance  to  victims,  enhancing 
and  expanding  member  services,  broadening  public  awareness  and 
educational  efforts  and  providing  allied  professional  training  state- 
wide. A  summary  of  our  accomplishments  can  be  outlined  in  three 
components. 

The  first  is  our  victim  assistance  component  which,  using  a 
database  which  presently  contains  in  excess  of  4200  files  of  referral 
information.  Our  staff  handles  an  average  of  150  calls  per  month. 
The  calls  range  from  inquiries  on  local  support  groups,  specific  pro- 
gram services,  victim's  compensation,  legal  aid,  and  emergency  as- 
sistance. 

Community  response  is  an  outreach  function  which  responds  to 
the  request  for  assistance  following  violent  criminal  acts  and  pro- 
vides information  regarding  statutory  and  privacy  rights  of  victims,, 
referrals  to  community  programs  and  support  services,  assistance 
for  organizing  local  support  groups. 

And  we  provide  technical  assistance  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
interested  in  creating  a  victim  assistance  unit  within  their  agency. 
This  component  was  developed  as  a  result  of  a  large  number  of  re- 
quests from  law  enforcement  agencies  seeking  guidance  for  initiat- 
ing victim  assistance  units  within  their  agencies. 
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Our  second  component  includes  member  services  and  public  edu- 
cation. Among  some  of  our  publications  include  a  quarterly  news- 
letter, which  is  designed  to  provide  readers  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  victims  of  crime  and  it  highlights  innova- 
tive programs  working  to  meet  those  needs  in  North  Carolina. 

We  have  a  variety  of  specialized  publications,  "Victory  over  Vio- 
lence" brochure  and  "Victim  Justice"  booklet  serve  as  unique  tools 
in  educating  the  general  public  on  victims  issues.  "Victim  Justice" 
has  received  tremendous  response  and  is  used  by  post-high  school 
educators,  service  providers  and  advocates  when  addressing  the 
issue  of  crime,  victimization  and  the  need  for  change  within  our 
criminal  justice  system  in  North  Carolina. 

NC-VAN  has  produced  the  only  comprehensive  handbook  for  vic- 
tims of  crime,  "Surviving  Violent  Crime"  fills  a  great  and  growing 
need  to  inform  victims  and  family  members  about  their  individual 
rights,  information  on  how  the  court  system  works  as  well  as  prac- 
tical information  regarding  access  to  services  and  programs  vital  to 
their  recovery  from  trauma. 

In  addition,  NC-VAN  holds  an  annual  law  enforcement  run  for 
victims,  which  is  held  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  At- 
torney's office  here  in  North  Carolina.  The  event  is  held  during  Na- 
tional Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week  and  is  regarded  as  an  effective 
public  education  and  crime  prevention  activity  which  draws  to- 
gether over  300  law  enforcement  officers,  service  providers  and  oth- 
ers in  an  effort  to  educate  citizens  on  the  outstanding  work  being 
accomplished  by  both  groups  across  the  state. 

Our  third  is  our  allied  professional  training  component,  where  we 
provide  quarterly  regional  meetings — it  is  a  single  day  specific 
topic  educational  conference  and  an  annual  two-day  training  semi- 
nar, which  provides  professionals  with  continuing  education  oppor- 
tunities and  addresses  over  16  topics  of  timely  interest  to  those  in 
attendance. 

So  you  can  see  that  we  truly  believe  in  cooperative  networking, 
forging  unity,  tearing  down  the  turf  arenas,  bringing  together  all 
professionals  and  volunteers  who  are  working  toward  the  same 
goal,  affording  victims  of  crime  meaningful  participation  through- 
out the  criminal  justice  process,  and  recognize  that  they  too  are  en- 
titled to  the  basic  human  rights  that  have  made  this  country  so 
great. 

Aside  from  many  of  the  meaningful  programs  and  services  we 
provide  in  the  area  of  allied  professional  training  and  resource  de- 
velopment, I  would  like  to  focus  on  an  exciting  project  we  are  work- 
ing on,  a  project  we  could  not  have  embarked  upon  without  receiv- 
ing the  Drug  Control  System  Improvement  monies  from  the  federal 
government.  In  November,  we  conducted  a  careful  study  which  as- 
sessed the  extent  to  which  North  Carolina's  Fair  Treatment  for  Vic- 
tims and  Witnesses  Act  has  been  implemented  by  surveying  over 
2000  crime  victims.  This  assessment  will  provide  valuable  informa- 
tion to  policy  leaders  about  how  victim  services  throughout  the 
criminal  justice  process  can  be  better  implemented  and  delivered 
statewide.  The  intent  of  this  legislation  was  to  ensure  that  the 
treatment  of  victims  would  improve  and  that  specific  rights  would 
be  honored.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  is  a  large  gap  between 
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the  passage  of  legislation  and  implementation  of  new  procedures 
mandated  by  this  legislation,  as  is  the  case  here  in  North  Carolina. 

Some  questions  we  have  attempted  to  answer  through  this  sur- 
vey include:  Are  the  services  and  rights  being  implemented  in  ac- 
cordance with  legislative  intent?  Do  certain  barriers  exist  to  make 
implementation  difficult?  And  if  so,  what  are  they?  What  changes 
in  legislation  are  needed  to  improve  the  treatment  of  victims  and 
family  members  of  homicide  victims? 

I  am  very  pleased  to  tell  you  that  we  had  a  response  rate  of  over 
32  percent.  That  sounds  low,  but  for  those  of  you  who  are  in  the 
business  of  surve3dng  individuals,  that  is  a  very  good  response  rate. 
The  final  report,  "Status  of  Victim  Services  in  North  Carolina,"  will 
make  its  debut  at  a  press  conference  held  during  our  annual  train- 
ing conference  in  Raleigh  on  June  8. 

The  report  will  identify  where  the  system  has  made  progress.  It 
will  also  identify  gaps  in  service  delivery.  But  most  importantly, 
this  report  will  include  recommendations  from  crime  victims  them- 
selves on  ways  to  make  the  system  respond  better  to  victims  and 
their  families. 

In  light  of  National  Crime  Victims  Rights  Week,  which  begins 
April  24  and  runs  through  the  30th,  I  would  like  to  close  by  saying 
that  the  federal  government  has  taken  a  leadership  role  in  terms 
of  victims  issues  through  the  enactment  of  the  Victim  and  Witness 
Protection  Act  of  1982;  the  Missing  Children's  Act  of  1982,  and 
most  certainly,  North  Carolina  has  made  strides  in  the  area  of  vic- 
tim services.  However,  our  sense  of  accomplishment  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  present  realities.  In  North  Carolina,  the  brutal  fact 
is  that  crime  is  still  rampant  around  us.  Its  casualties  grow  in 
numbers  and  only  a  few  victims  are  accorded  the  compassion  and 
justice  due  them  from  their  fellow  citizens  and  their  institution  of 
democratic  government.  These  statistics  are  a  disgrace  to  a  good 
and  generous  people. 

Yet  the  sheer  volumes  of  these  numbers  tend  to  hide  the  per- 
sonal tragedies  which  are  crime's  true  story,  tragedies  such  as 
Marie,  a  five-year-old  who  was  kidnapped  and  sexually  abused  over 
a  period  of  a  week  before  she  was  released,  a  child  who  now  wakes 
up  with  nightmares  every  night,  who  is  afraid  to  go  out  of  the 
house,  whose  friends  make  fun  of  her  and  will  not  play  with  her 
any  more.  Marie's  tragedy  is  more  than  an  integer  in  our  state  or 
national  statistics. 

John,  who  was  shot  in  an  armed  attack  on  his  drugstore;  a  man 
who  is  now  partially  paralyzed  and  blind  in  one  eye,  a  family 
breadwinner  who  had  to  give  up  his  business  and  now  lives  on  wel- 
fare. John's  tragedy  is  more  than  an  integer  in  our  state  or  na- 
tional statistics. 

And  Caroline,  whose  daughter  was  raped,  beaten  and  murdered, 
a  mother  who  has  been  robbed  of  a  life  she  valued  more  than  her 
own,  a  grief  stricken  woman  who  watched  the  man  who  killed  her 
daughter  receive  a  sentence  normally  given  to  a  thief,  not  a  mur- 
derer. Caroline's  tragedy  is  also  more  than  an  integer  in  our  na- 
tional or  state  statistics. 

I  believe  that  all  victims  have  a  right  to  be  treated  with  dignity 
and  compassion.  We  go  to  great  lengths  to  do  so  for  those  who  mur- 
der, rape,  maim  and  mutilate  innocent  citizens.  And  so  is  National 
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Crime  Victims  Rights  Week  an  occasion  to  celebrate?  No,  but  there 
is  hope — however,  Httle  reality. 

Hope  is  found  in  the  legislation  I  spoke  of  earlier.  It  is  found  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  1984  President's  Task  Force  on  Vic- 
tims of  Crime.  It  is  found  in  the  1994  Violence  Against  Women  Act, 
and  it  is  found  in  real  habeas  corpus  reform,  and  in  a  tough  anti- 
crime  policy  for  the  nation,  an  anti-crime  policy  that  includes  equal 
doses  of  prevention,  intervention  and  truth  in  sentencing,  that  does 
not  say  one  thing  and  turn  around  and  does  another. 

And  there  is  hope  found  in  people  like  you  and  people  out  there 
and  people  who  were  on  our  panel  earlier  this  morning. 

There  are  those  who  tell  me  that  I  am  too  serious  about  this 
issue,  that  I  should  be  more  light-hearted.  I  wish  it  could  be  other- 
wise, because  I  cannot  be  light-hearted  about  the  victims  I  know. 
Their  pains  weigh  too  heavy  on  me. 

Others  who  have  heard  my  heavy-hearted  messages — and  believe 
me,  this  is  not  one  of  them — have  argued  that  victims  should  have 
no  rights  because  it  would  destroy  our  adversarial  system,  confuse 
the  court  process  and  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  accused. 

And  to  that  I  say  poppycock.  Victims  deserve  rights  because  they 
are  a  part  of  the  adversarial  process  that  a  justice  system  that  can- 
not accommodate  all  parties  will  fail  in  its  mission  and  that  it  is 
because  I  believe  so  strongly  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  accused, 
that  I  believe  so  strongly  that  equal  rights  are  due  the  victim. 

Freedom  without  justice  is  the  breeding  ground  for  criminal  tyr- 
anny. It  is  time  for  us  to  rebel  against  that  tyranny  and  to  create 
a  society  based  on  justice  for  all,  even  for  victims,  and  to  provide 
meaningful  services  to  them,  because  the  quality  of  a  civilization 
can  be  measured  by  its  concern  for  its  victims. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Smith  follows:] 
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North  Carolina  Victim  Assistance  Network 

505  Oberlln  Rd.,  Suite  151 ,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27605  —  919/831-2857 


Good  Morning,  I  am  Catherine  Smith  executive  director  for  the  North  Carolina  Victim  Assistance  Network 
(NC-VAN).  Since  1986,  NC-VAN  serves  as  the  only  statewide  umbrella  organization  which  provides 
resource  development,  advocacy  and  training  for  victims  of  violent  crime  and  allied  professionals. 

Our  organization  is  committed  to  ensuring  that  victims  arc  treated  with  fairness,  dignity  and  compassion 
throughout  the  criminal  justice  process.  The  Association  strives  to  educate  North  Carolinians  about  the 
devastating  impact  of  crime  and  its  effect  on  our  society  and  to  encourage  mutually  supportive, 
community- based  networks  among  all  those  who  serve  victims  of  violent  crime. 

With  a  current  membership  of  over  480  agency  and  individual  members  our  organization  provides 
technical  assistance,  resoiu-ce  development,  information  and  referral  services  to  over  1,500  victim  service 
providers  and  criminal  justice  agencies  statewide.  Our  members  also  include  local,  state  and  federal  law 
enforcement  agencies,  victim  witness  assistant  within  the  district  attorney's  and  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
offices,  sheriffs  and  police  departments,  victim  service  providers,  criminal  justice  professionals,  single 
focus  victim  advocacy  groups  such  as  MADD-NC,  POMC,  as  well  as  victims  of  rape,  domestic  violence, 
elder  abuse,  child  abuse,  and  family  members  and  friends  of  homicide  and  DWI  victims. 

In  1991,  a  Drug  Control  System  Improvement  Grant  was  awarded  through  the  Governor's  Crime 
Commission.  'This  grant  allowed  the  association  to  hired  its  first  director  and  since  that  time  NC-VAN  has 
made  substantial  progress  by  providing  assistance  to  victims,  enhancing  and  expanding  member  services, 
broadening  public  education  efforts,  and  providing  alhed  training  to  professionals  statewide.  A  summary 
of  our  accomplishments  include: 

Responded  to  over  3,100  victim  information  and  referral  calls; 

Developed  and  conducted  42  technical  assistance  workshops; 

Presentations  given  to  over  150  professional  and  civic  groups; 

Educated  and  updated  members  and  allied  professionals  on  victims'  rights  and  related  issues 
through  various  publications  and  public  education  events; 

Strengthened  the  association's  statewide  leadership  role  through  successful  advocacy,  coalidon 
building,  and  public  policy  initiatives; 

Sponsored  four  statewide  educational  conferences  and  10  regional  training  programs  for  allied 
professionals,  service  providers  and  victims;  and 

More  than  tripled  the  organization's  membership. 

Our  three  major  service  components  include: 

1)  VICTIM  ASSISTANCE 

Information/Referral  -  Using  a  database  which  presently  contains  in  excess  of  4,200  files  of  referral 
information,  staff  handles  an  average  of  150  calls  per  month.  The  calls  ranged  from  inquiries  on  local 
support  groups,  specific  program  services,  victims  compensation,  legal  aid,  emergency  assistance,  and 
individual  victim  rights. 

Community  Response  -  This  outreach  function  responds  to  requests  for  assistance  following  a  violent 
criminal  act  and  provides:  informationregardingstatutory  and  privacy  rights  of  victims;  referrals  to 
community  programs  and  support  services;  assistance  for  organizing  local  support  groups  comprised  of 

•  Supporting  Victifns' Rights  ir;  North  Carolina  • 
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local  victim  advocates  and  professionals;  on-going  assistance  as  needed. 

AND  WE  PROVIDE  TECWflCAL  ASSISTANCE  TO: 

Law  Enforcement  agencies  interested  in  creating  a  victim  assistance  unit  within  their 
agency  —  this  component  ■  was  developed  as  a  result  of  a  large  number  of  requests  from  law 
enforcement  agencies  seeking  guidance  for  initiating  victim  assistance  units  within  their  agencies.  This 
workshop  outlines  initial  planning  techniques,  local  service  assessment,  composite  of  service  mix,  cost 
estimation,  implementation  and  funding  strategies. 

Another  includes: 

Domestic  Violence:    A  Rule  We've  Learned  to  Live  By  -  In  response  to  the  recent  warrantless 
arrest  legislation  and  as  pan  of  the  law  enforcement  training  curricula  provided  by  the  NC  Justice 
Academy,  NC-VAN  developed  and  presents  a  one-hour  training  session  covering  an  historic  overview  of 
domestic  violence  and  society's  attitude  toward  the  subject;  the  dynamics,  cycle  and  phases  of  abuse;  the 
reasons  men  batter  and  women  stay;  the  role  of  law  enforcement  in  breaking  the  cycle  and  in  estabUshing 
cooperation  with  local  support  services. 

2)  MEMBER  SERVICES  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
Among  some  of  our  publications  include: 

Network  News  -  a  quarterly  newsletter  designed  to  provide  readers  with  a  better  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  victims  and  to  higUight  innovative  programs  working  to  meet  those  needs 

A  variety  of  Specialized  Publications  -  The  Victoiy  over  Violence  brochure  and  Victim  Justice 
booklet  serve  as  unique  tools  in  educating  the  general  pubhc  on  victims'  issues.  Victim  Justice  has 
received  tremendous  response  and  is  used  by  post  high  school  educators,  service  providers  and 
advocates  when  addressing  the  issue  of  crime,  victimization  and  the  need  for  change  within  the  current 
criminal  justice  system  in  North  Carolina. 

Crime  Victim's  Handbook  -  NC-VAN  has  produced  the  only  comprehensive  handbook  for  victims  of 
crime.  Surviving  Violent  Crime  fills  a  great  and  growing  need  to  inform  victims  and  family  members 
about  their  individual  rights,  information  on  how  the  courts  and  system  works  as  well  as  practical 
information  regarding  access  to  services  and  programs  vital  to  their  recovery  from  trauma. 

In  addition,  NC-VAN  holds  an  annual 

Law  Enforcement  Run  For  Victims  -  which  is  held  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  here  in  NC.  The  event  is  held  during  National  Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week  and  is 
regarded  as  an  effective  public  education  and  crime  prevention  activity  which  draws  together  over  300  law 
enforcement  officers,  service  providers  and  others  in  an  effort  to  educate  citizens  on  the  outstanding  work 
being  accomplished  by  both  groups  across  the  State. 

Our  third  component  is  our 

3)  ALLIED  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

Quarterly  Regional  Meetings  -  provide  members  and  others  with  a  one-day  educational  event 
focusing  on  a  particular  area  of  concern  for  victims  and  advocates.  In  addition,  NC-VAN  holds  a  2-day 
annual  «lucation  and  training  conference  which  provides  professionals  with  continuing  education 
opportunities  and  addresses  over  16  topics  of  timely  interests  to  those  in  attendance. 

So  I  guess  you  can  say  that  we  truly  beheve  in  cooperative  networking  forging  unity  — tearing  down  the 
turf  arenas  bringing  together  all  those  professionals  and  volunteers  who  are  working  toward  the  same  goal 
affording  victims  of  crime  meaningful  participation  throughout  the  justice  process  and  recognizing  that 
they  too  are  entitled  to  the  basic  human  rights  basic  human  rights  that  have  made  this  country  so  great 

Aside  from  many  of  the  meaningful  programs  and  services  we  provide  in  the  area  of  allied  professional 
training,  and  resource  development,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  an  exciting  project  we  are  working  on  a 
project  we  could  not  have  embarked  upon  without  the  receiving  the  Drug  Control  System  Improvement 
grant 
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In  November,  we  conducted  a  careful  study  which  assessed  the  extent  to  which  North  Carolina's  fair 
treatment  for  Victims  and  Witnesses  Act  has  been  implemented  by  surveying  over  2,000  crime  victims. 
This  assessment  will  provide  valuable  information  about  how  victim  services  throughout  the  criminal 
justice  process  can  be  better  implemented  and  delivered  statewide.  The  intent  of  this  legislation  was  to 
insure  that  the  treatment  of  victims  would  improve  and  that  specific  victims'  rights  would  be  honored.  It  is 
equally  clear  however,  that  there  is  often  a  large  gap  between  the  passage  of  legislation  and  implementation 
of  new  procedures  mandated  by  the  legislation. 

Some  questions  we  have  attempted  to  answer  through  this  survey  include:  Are  the  services  and  rights 
being  implemented  in  accordance  with  legislative  intent?  Do  certain  barriers  exist  that  make 
implementation  difficult?  What  changes  in  legislation  are  needed  to  improve  die  treatment  of  victims  and 
family  members  of  homicide  victims?  I  am  very  pleased  to  tell  you  that  we  had  a  response  rate  of  over 
32%.  The  final  report  "Status  of  Victim  Services  in  North  Carolina"  will  make  its  debut  at  a  press 
conference  held  during  our  aiuiual  training  conference  in  Raleigh  on  June  8. 

The  report  will  identify  where  the  system  has  made  progress  and  it  will  also  identify  the  gaps  in  service 
delivery.  Most  importantly,  this  report  will  include  recommendations  from  crime  victims  themselves  on 
ways  to  make  the  system  respond  better  to  victims  and  their  families. 

In  light  of  National  Crime  Victims  Rights  Week  two  weeks  from  now  April  24-30, 1  would  like  to  close 
by  saying  —  that  the  federal  government  has  taken  up  a  leadership  role  in  terms  of  victims  issues  through 
the  enactment  of  the: 

•  Victim  and  Wimess  Protection  Act  of  1982 

•  Missing  Children's  Act  of  1982 

And  most  certainly,  North  Carolina  has  made  some  great  strides  in  the  area  of  victim  services.  However, 
our  sense  of  accomplishment  should  not  blind  us  to  present  realities.  In  North  Carolina  — the  brutal  fact  is 
that  crime  is  still  rampant  around  us,  its  casualties  grow  in  number  and  only  a  few  of  them  are  accorded  the 
compassion  and  justice  due  them  from  their  fellow  citizens  and  their  institutional  of  democratic 
government. 

I  believe  that  all  victims  have  a  right  to  be  treated  with  dignity  and  compassion  we  go  to  great  lengths  to  do 
so  for  those  who  disgustingly  murder,  rape,  maim  and  mutilate  innocent  citizens. 

And  so,  is  National  Victims  Rights  Week  an  occasion  for  celebration? 

No.  There  is  hope  —  but  littie  reality. 

Hope  is  found  in  the  legislation  I  spoke  of  earlier.  It  is  found  in  the  recommendations  of  the  1984 
President's  Task  Force  on  Crime  Victims.  It  is  found  in  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act  —  and  it  is 
found  in  real  habeas  corpus  reform  —  and  in  a  tough  anti  crime  policy  for  die  nation. 

And  hope  is  found  in  people  like  you. 

There  are  those  who  tell  me  that  I  am  too  serious  about  this  issue  that  I  should  be  more  light-hearted.  I 
wish  it  were  otherwise  —  but  I  cannot  be  light-hearted  about  the  victims  I  know.  Their  pains  weigh  too 
heavily  on  me. 

Others  who  have  heard  my  heavy-hearted  messages  (and  believe  me,  this  presentation  isn't  one  of  them) 
have  argued  that  victims  should  have  no  rights  —  because  it  would  destroy  our  adversarial  system  — 
confuse  the  court  process  —  and  interfere  with  the  rights  of  die  accused. 

To  that  —  I  say  —  poppycock! 

Victims  deserve  rights  because  they  are  a  part  of  the  adversarial  process  that  a  justice  system  that  cannot 
accommodate  all  parties  will  fails  in  its  mis^on  and  that  it  is  because  I  beUeve  so  strongly  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  die  accused  that  I  believe  so  strongly  that  equal  rights  are  due  to  die  victim. 
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Freedom  without  justice  —  is  the  breeding  ground  for  criminal  tyranny.  It  is  time  for  us  to  rebel  against 
that  tyranny  —  and  to  create  a  society  based  on  justice  for  all  —  even  the  victim  —  because  the  quality  of  a 
civilization  can  be  measured  by  it  concern  for  its  victims. 

Thank  you! 

4/11/94 
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ANNETTE  SHEPPARD 


Mr.  Price.  We  now  turn  to  the  question  of  domestic  violence,  a 
problem  whose  dimensions  we  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of. 
Annette  Sheppard  is  the  Director  of  Advocacy  and  Community 
Education  for  the  Orange/Durham  Coalition  for  Battered  Women. 
We  have  asked  her  to  tell  about  some  of  the  efforts  underway  here 
in  the  Triangle  area  to  confront  this  problem.  Ms.  Sheppard. 

Ms.  Sheppard.  Thank  you.  Good  afternoon. 

For  the  purposes  of  my  statement  today,  I  will  define  domestic 
violence  as  abuse  by  a  spouse  or  other  intimate  partner.  In  our 
country,  domestic  violence  is  a  hidden  epidemic,  it  is  a  problem  of 
immense  proportions,  yet  it  is  hidden  from  mainstream  America's 
conscious  dialogue. 

The  statistics  show  that  domestic  violence  is  the  largest  single 
cause  of  injury  to  women  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  research 
suggests  that  it  results  in  more  injuries  that  require  medical  atten- 
tion than  rape,  car  accidents  and  muggings  combined.  The  esti- 
mates are  that  three  to  four  million  women  every  year  are  battered 
in  the  United  States. 

What  I  have  to  say  to  you  today  though  is  that  these  statistics 
are  highly  unreliable.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the  way  that  do- 
mestic violence  is  treated  in  our  society,  I  believe  that  these  are 
very  low  estimates  of  the  epidemic.  Domestic  violence  is  hidden  in 
the  home,  it  is  rarely  reported,  and  I  find  out  in  my  work  that 
when  it  is  reported  to  law  enforcement,  that  it  is  generally  under 
tracked  by  the  law  enforcement  system  and  by  state  and  federal 
governments. 

The  program  I  direct  is  a  24-hour  crisis  line  for  victims  and  oth- 
ers who  are  impacted  by  domestic  violence  in  Orange  and  Durham 
Counties.  We  receive  between  120  to  150  calls  per  month.  We  also 
run  a  shelter  for  battered  women,  a  treatment  program  for 
batterers  and  support  groups  for  battered  women. 

I  spent  a  long  time  thinking  about  how  to  bring  home  to  you 
today  the  day-to-day  violence  that  I  see  in  my  job.  And  there  is  no 
way  I  can  do  that  in  five  minutes.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  I  was 
dealing  with  the  day  I  got  the  call  asking  me  to  be  here.  At  that 
time,  there  was  a  young  woman  sitting  in  my  office.  She  had  spent 
the  previous  weekend  in  the  hospital  and  she  was  in  a  great  deal 
of  physical  pain.  She  was  in  the  hospital  that  past  weekend  be- 
cause she  had  miscarried,  she  had  miscarried  when  she  was  six 
months  pregnant.  That  miscarriage  was  the  direct  result  of  an  as- 
sault by  her  husband.  In  fact,  I  found  out  that  her  husband's  as- 
saults had  caused  her  to  lose  two  pregnancies  within  the  past  year. 
She  had  also  gone  to  the  hospital  emergency  room  other  times  re- 
lated to  other  assaults.  She  described  incidents  to  me  during  her 
marriage  that  showed  tremendous  physical,  sexual  and  psycho- 
logical abuse.  Unfortunately,  her  story  is  far  too  common. 

In  the  month  of  March  alone,  my  program  received  155  calls 
from  battered  women  in  just  two  counties  in  our  state.  However, 
I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  exciting  time  that  is  happening  now 
in  the  area  of  domestic  violence.  Programs  across  the  country  are 
developing  new  and  challenging  ways  to  address  this  historic  prob- 
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lem.  In  North  Carolina  in  particular,  there  are  many  exciting  inno- 
vations in  the  domestic  violence  field. 

One  such  program  is  an  effort  now  underway  to  write  a  uniform 
court  advocacy  manual  for  all  of  the  state's  domestic  violence  agen- 
cies. Court  advocacy  has  become  a  new  and  challenging  part  of 
many  domestic  violence  programs.  Without  direct  assistance 
throughout  the  legal  process,  from  the  moment  a  woman  takes  out 
a  warrant  until  she  actually  goes  to  court,  many,  many  victims  will 
become  confused  and  discouraged  by  the  system.  We  hope  by  put- 
ting together  a  uniform  manual  of  court  advocacy,  that  programs 
can  start  doing  this  type  of  work,  and  that  in  turn,  many  women 
who  previously  were  denied  the  legal  system  can  now  have  access 
to  the  courts. 

Another  innovation  in  North  Carolina  currently  underway  is  the 
training  of  medical  professionals  including  doctors,  nurses,  resi- 
dents and  others  in  the  area  of  domestic  violence.  This  was  led  by 
the  AMA's  recent  interest  in  this  issue.  Physicians  across  North 
Carolina  are  now  being  trained. 

There  are  several  other  innovations  that  I  have  detailed  in  my 
written  statement  for  you  to  look  over.  However,  despite  all  of 
these  innovations,  there  is  still  a  lot  to  be  done  to  address  and 
eradicate  the  problem  of  domestic  violence. 

On  a  state  and  federal  level,  we  will  need  to  educate  each  other 
about  domestic  violence  and  actively  support  policy  changes  that 
help  battered  women  and  adequately  fund  domestic  violence  pro- 
grams. In  all  of  the  recent  talk  of  crime,  we  must  address  the  crime 
of  domestic  violence.  The  criminal  justice  system  must  create  ac- 
countability for  men  who  batter.  We  must  concentrate  on  enforcing 
the  laws  that  already  exist  and  correcting  inequities  in  them. 

An  innovative  response  in  some  police  jurisdictions  in  North 
Carolina  has  been  to  enact  local  police  pre-arrest  policies.  Several 
police  departments  have  recognized  the  necessity  to  maintain  a 
firm  policy  that  prefers  arresting  batterers,  and  until  we  get 
batterers  having  some  sort  of  penalty  for  the  behavior,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Another  change  that  is  needed  is  to  adequately  fund  programs 
that  are  working  to  eradicate  domestic  violence.  Since  their  begin- 
nings in  the  1970s,  programs  that  deal  with  domestic  violence  have 
struggled  with  financial  difficulties  and  present  state  and  federal 
funding  does  not  achieve  basic  minimal  requirements.  One  funding 
source  in  particular  I  would  like  to  mention  is  the  federal  funding 
given  through  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act,  or  VOCA.  VOCA  is  a  won- 
derful resource;  however,  the  state  of  North  Carolina  has  mandated 
a  two  year  cap.  Programs  across  the  state  are  having  trouble  with 
the  two  year  cap.  Once  they  get  a  program  enacted,  in  two  years 
the  funding  is  cut  and  generally  they  have  to  cut  the  program. 

Additionally,  on  a  broader  scale,  federal  and  state  funding  needs 
to  fund  services  beyond  the  scope  of  shelters.  Funding  traditionally 
has  focused  on  shelters.  However,  if  you  continue  to  focus  on  shel- 
ters, you  are  only  going  to  reach  a  smsdl  minority  of  women  who 
are  victims  of  domestic  violence.  Other  programs  such  as  commu- 
nity education,  training,  prevention  programs  in  high  schools,  mid- 
dle schools  and  elementary  schools  and  court  advocacy  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 
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In  closing,  on  behalf  of  all  the  victims  of  domestic  violence,  I  ask 
each  one  of  you  here  today  to  personally  make  a  commitment  to 
educate  yourself  about  this  problem,  to  advocate  for  victims'  rights 
in  whatever  areas  you  can,  and  to  work  for  passage  of  domestic  vio- 
lence bills  that  will  address  not  only  adequate  funding  for  the  serv- 
ices, but  policy  changes  that  will  mandate  appropriate  punishment 
and  treatment  for  offenders  and  require  nationwide  prevention  ef- 
forts, focused  on  stopping  the  next  generation  of  victims  and  of- 
fenders. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  time  to  talk  with  you  today  and  for 
taking  time  to  address  this  problem. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Sheppard  follows:] 
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DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE:   THE  HIDDEN  EPIDEMIC 
ITS  PROBLEMS  AND  INNOVATIONS 

As  the  Director  of  Advocacy  and  Community  Education  for  the 
Orange /Durham  Coalition  for  Battered  Women,  I  manage  a  24  hour 
crisis  line  for  battered  women  in  Orange  and  Durham  counties  in 
North  Carolina.  This  program  provides  emergency  services  to 
victims  of  domestic  violence  and  others  indirectly  impacted  by 
domestic  violence.  Additionally  as  part  of  my  responsibilities,  I 
do  community  education  and  training  for  our  service  organization. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  statement,  I  define  domestic  violence  as 
abuse  by  a  spouse  or  other  intimate  partner.  In  our  country, 
domestic  violence  is  a  hidden  epidemic  -  a  problem  of  immense 
proportions,  yet  hidden  from  mainstream  America's  conscious 
dialogue. 

Domestic  violence  is  the  largest  single  cause  of  injury  to  women  in 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  research  suggests  that  it  results  in 
more  injuries  that  require  medical  attention  than  rape,  auto 
accidents,  and  muggings  combined.^  According  to  a  paper  presented 
at  the  American  Society  of  Criminology,  in  the  United  States,  a 
woman  is  more  likely  to  be  assaulted,  injured,  raped,  or  killed  by 
her  male  partner  than  by  any  other  type  of  assailant.^  In  our 
country,  an  estimated  three  to  four  million  women  are  battered  each 
year  by  their  husbands  or  partners.'  These  statistics,  however, 
are  unreliable.  In  fact,  they  are  probably  very  low  estimates  of 
this  epidemic.  Unfortunately  because  of  the  ways  domestic  violence 
is  treated  in  our  society,  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  exactly  how 
many  women  are  battered.  Domestic  violence  is  a  private,  hidden 
crime  that  happens  in  the  home  and  it  is  not  open  to  public 
scrutiny.  It  is  also  a  crime  that  is  undertracked  by  law 
enforcement  and  state  and  federal  governments. 


^  Rosenberg.  M  and  Fenley,  M.A.  Violence  in  America:  A 
Public  Health  Approach,  New  York,  NY:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1991;  and  Stark,  E.  and  Flitcraft,  A.  "Violence  Among  Intimates: 
An  Epidemiological  Review,"  in  Hasselt  et  al.,  eds .  Handbook  of 
Family  Violence,  New  York  NY:   Plenum  Pub.  Corp.,  1988. 

^  Browne,  A.  and  Williams,  K.R.  "Resource  Availability  for 
Women  at  Risk:  Its  Relationship  to  Rates  of  Female-Perpetrated 
Partner  Homicide."  Paper  presented  at  the  American  Society  of 
Criminology  Annual  Meeting,  November  11-14,  1987,  Montreal,  Canada. 

'  Stark,  E.  et  al.  "Wife  Abuse  in  the  Medical  Setting:  An 
Introduction  for  Health  Personnel,"  Monograph  Series  No.  7, 
National  Clearinghouse  on  Domestic  Violence,  Washington,  DC:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  April  1981. 
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In  the  state  of  North  Carolina  last  year,  more  than  33,000  women 
and  children  were  served  by  the  64  state-supported  domestic 
violence  programs/  On  an  average  night  last  year,  400  women  and 
children  sought  refuge  at  a  battered  women's  shelter  somewhere  in 
our  state. ^ 

I  spent  a  long  time  thinking  about  how  to  bring  home  to  you  the 
day-to-day  violence  and  abuse  that  I  see  during  my  average  workday. 
As  an  example,  let  me  explain  the  situation  that  I  was  dealing  with 
at  the  moment  I  got  the  call  asking  me  to  be  on  this  panel.  A 
young  woman  was  sitting  in  my  office,  very  scared,  and  in  a  great 
deal  of  physical  and  emotional  pain.  She  had  spent  the  weekend  in 
a  local  hospital  and  at  that  time  had  miscarried.  She  was  six 
months  pregnant.  This  miscarriage  was  the  result  of  an  assault  by 
her  husband.  In  fact,  her  husband's  assaults  had  caused  her  to 
lose  two  pregnancies  in  the  last  year  alone  and  visit  the  hospital 
emergency  room  several  times.  She  described  incidents  during  her 
marriage  that  showed  tremendous  physical,  sexual,  and  psychological 
abuse.  She  had  wanted  to  leave  the  situation  for  quite  some  time. 
Yet,  she  wasn't  financially  able  to  make  a  new  start.  In  fact,  she 
had  left  her  husband  several  times  and  had  been  tracked  down  and 
beaten.  During  the  months  of  her  last  pregnancy,  she  had  been 
living  in  homeless  shelters  because  her  home  was  so  dangerous.  She 
had  a  job  and  had  worked  for  years  at  a  local  restaurant  but  didn't 
make  enough  to  make  it  on  her  own.  In  fact,  her  husband  routinely 
took  her  money  from  her.  She  had  also  spent  some  time  seeing  a 
therapist  because  she  was  depressed.  I  know  health  care  is  a  big 
subject  now,  just  imagine  the  money  spent  for  this  woman's  health 
care  alone.  I  wish  I  had  a  happy  ending  to  tell  you.  However,  the 
women  left  my  office  after  receiving  information  about  shelters  and 
domestic  violence  protective  orders  and  I  don't  know  how  she's 
doing  or  where  she  is  today.  Leaving  an  abusive  situation  is  not 
simple.  There  are  many  barriers  to  a  woman's  leaving,  from 
economic  reasons  to  societal  pressure. 

Unfortunately,  this  woman's  story  is  far  too  common.  During  that 
same  week,  I  received  a  call  from  a  man  who  was  very  concerned 
about  his  sister.  He  began  the  conversation  by  pleading  with  me  to 
help  his  sister.  His  sister,  the  mother  of  two  children,  was  being 
abused  by  her  husband.  She  had  been  severely  beaten  that  morning 
and  had  received  emergency  medical  care.  Although,  she  was 
separated  from  her  husband,  he  continued  to  come  back  to  her  house 
and  assault  her.  He  had  in  the  past  threatened  her  with  a  gun  and 
told  her  that  if  she  left  him  he  would  kill  her.  The  caller  was 
very  concerned  about  his  sister's  safety  and  couldn't  understand 
why  his  brother-in-law  had  been  charged,  put  in  jail  several  times, 
and  was  on  probation,  yet  continued  to  harass  his  sister.  He  also 
couldn't  understand  why  his  sister  would  not  ask  for  assistance 


*    NC  Council  for  Women  Annual  Statistics  of  Domestic  Violence 
Programs,  1993-94. 

^   Ibid. 
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with  the  situation.  We  discussed  why  women  are  afraid  to  talk 
about  being  battered  and  the  messages  society  sends  to  battered 
women.  We  also  discussed  domestic  violence  protective  orders, 
hiring  an  attorney,  support  groups,  and  emergency  shelter.  He  said 
he  would  give  the  information  to  his  sister.  He  feared,  however, 
that  she  would  not  talk  with  him  about  it. 

These  are  just  two  examples  of  the  many  types  of  calls  we  receive. 
In  the  month  of  March  alone,  my  program  received  155  calls  from 
battered  women  in  the  two  counties  we  serve  in  North  Carolina. 
Each  story  seems  to  be  just  as  horrifying  and  sad  as  the  previous 
one . 

The  program  I  direct  provides  women  and  children  with  an  emergency 
response  and  gives  them  the  support  and  information  that  they  need. 
We  use  trained  volunteer  Advocates,  who  are  available  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week.  These  Advocates  complete  a  50-hour 
training  and  provide"  crisis  counseling,  support,  resource 
information  and  referrals,  legal  information,  and  emergency  safe 
housing  to  victims  and  others  who  are  impacted  by  domestic 
violence . 

The  agency  I  work  for  also  has  many  innovative  programs.  We  run  a 
crisis  line,  a  shelter  that  houses  16  women  and  children,  support 
groups  in  two  counties,  a  batterer's  treatment  program,  called 
CHANGE,  which  is  a  12 -week  group  counseling  program,  and  we  also  do 
community  education  and  professional  training. 

This  is  an  exciting  time  in  the  history  of  the  battered  women's 
movement.  Programs  across  the  country  are  developing  new  and 
challenging  ways  to  address  this  historic  problem.  In  North 
Carolina  in  particular,  there  are  many  exciting  innovations  in  the 
domestic  violence  field.  One  such  program  is  an  effort  underway  to 
write  a  uniform  court  advocacy  manual  for  all  of  the  state's 
domestic  violence  programs.  Court  advocacy  has  become  a  new  and 
challenging  part  of  many  programs  across  the  state.  Without  direct 
assistance  throughout  the  legal  process,  from  taking  out  a  warrant 
to  going  to  court,  many  women  become  confused  and  discouraged.  We 
hope  by  putting  together  a  uniform  court  advocacy  manual  that  all 
programs  can  benefit  by  having  a  concise  document  explaining  how  to 
do  court  advocacy.  In  turn,  many  women  across  the  state  will  have 
access  to  the  court  system. 

Another  innovation  that  in  North  Carolina  is  the  training  of 
medical  professionals,  including  doctors,  nurses,  residents,  and 
others  on  domestic  violence.  Led  by  the  American  Medical 
Association's  recent  interest  in  this  issue,  physicians  in  North 
Carolina  are  now  requesting  training.  Cooperative  efforts  between 
domestic  violence  service  agencies  and  health  departments, 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  emergency  rooms  are  beginning.  These 
efforts  are  working  toward  educating  health  professionals  and 
appropriately  treating  and  identifying  victims  of  domestic 
violence.  On  May  23  in  North  Carolina,  there  will  be  a  conference 
integrating  both  the  medical  and  legal  professions  on  domestic 
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violence.  As  part  of  this  new  interest,  programs  are  emerging 
across  the  state  similar  to  a  recent  program  at  Duke  Hospital.  The 
Duke  Hospital  program  utilized  community  volunteers  to  respond  to 
emergency  room  calls  and  support  and  counsel  battered  women  while 
they  were  receiving  medical  treatment.  Other  programs  have  focused 
on  training  health  professionals.  Agencies,  such  as  the 
Orange/Durham  Coalition  for  Battered  Women,  have  spent  long  hours 
training  their  local  health  departments  and  emergency  rooms  for 
identifying  and  appropriately  treating  domestic  violence  victims. 

Another  new  approach  emerging  in  North  Carolina  is  an  increase  in 
services  to  Latinas  who  are  battered.  The  North  Carolina  Coalition 
Against  Domestic  Violence  is  leading  the  way  with  a  new  program  for 
battered  Latinas  called  Project  Esperanza.  The  project  will 
address  the  growing  need  to  service  battered  Latinas  in  our  state. 

This  past  year  this  state  saw  the  emergence  of  yet  another  approach 
to  the  problem  of  domestic  violence.  Surry  County  and  several 
other  counties  in  our  state  have  developed  women's  resource 
centers.  These  centers  seek  to  address  not  only  domestic  violence 
but  also  to  focus  on  other  areas  of  particular  concern  to  women. 
These  centers  offer  some  focus  on  the  economic  dependence  of  women. 
As  the  movement  to  eradicate  domestic  violence  progresses,  we  are 
learning  that  economic  needs  of  women  are  probably  the  main  factor 
contributing  to  women  staying  in  abusive  relationships.  By 
addressing  the  economic  needs  of  women,  we  hope  to  lessen  women's 
reliance  on  abusive  partners. 

Despite  all  of  these  innovations,  there's  still  a  lot  to  be  done  to 
address  and  eradicate  the  problem  of  domestic  violence.  On  a 
societal  level,  we  need  to  educate  each  other  about  domestic 
violence.  We  need  to  recognize  it  and  name  it  when  it  occurs,  and 
break  the  secrecy  of  this  epidemic.  We  need  to  band  together  to 
assist  local  programs  and  support  increased  public  awareness.  In 
the  past,  our  society's  response  to  domestic  violence  has  been 
inadequate.  It  is  routinely  not  treated  as  a  serious  crime  and 
hidden  by  subtleties.  One  idea  that  I've  heard  stemmed  from  a 
commercial  that  ran  during  the  NCAA  Basketball  Championship  Game. 
A  commercial  focused  on  people  who  didn't  wear  seatbelts  and 
pointed  out  that  although  80%  of  us  were  now  routinely  using  our 
seatbelts  we  all  paid  for  the  20%  who  didn't.  The  advertisement 
also  promised  that  if  you  were  found  driving  without  your  seatbelt 
that  you  would  definitely  be  ticketed.  It  was  a  very  strong 
message  that  it  had  to  stop  or  penalties  would  be  handed  out.  We 
need  to  send  this  same  message  of  accountability  and  individual 
responsibility  to  perpetrators  of  domestic  violence. 

On  a  state  and  federal  level,  we  need  to  educate  each  other  about 
domestic  violence  and  actively  support  policy  changes  that  help 
battered  women  and  adequately  fund  domestic  violence  programs.  In 
all  of  the  recent  talk  of  crime,  we  must  address  the  crime  of 
domestic  violence.  The  criminal  justice  system  must  create 
accountability  for  men  who  batter.  Men  in  my  community  need  to 
know  that  if  you  beat  your  partner  you  will  receive  consequences. 
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We  must  concentrate  on  enforcing  the  laws  that  already  exist  and 
correcting  inequities  in  them.  I  cannot  emphasize  enough  that 
domestic  violence  should  be  treated  as  a  more  serious  crime. 

An  innovative  response  in  some  police  jurisdictions  in  North 
Carolina  has  been  local  police  pro-arrest  policies.  Several  police 
departments  have  recognized  the  necessity  to  maintain  a  firm  policy 
that  prefers  arresting  batterers.  These  policies  encourage  the 
arrest  of  batterers  by  police  officers  if  the  officer  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  an  assault  has  occurred.  Pro-arrest  policies 
need  to  be  in  place  throughout  the  state  with  appropriate 
consequences  for  these  perpetrators  when  they  are  arrested. 

Other  legislative  initiatives  that  need  to  be  considered  are: 
broadening  the  availability  of  Domestic  Violence  Protective  Orders, 
increasing  the  penalties  for  violations  of  these  orders,  and 
introducing  graduated  sentencing  for  persons  convicted  of  assault 
on  a  female  charges  in  this  state. 

Another  change  that's  needed  is  to  adequately  fund  programs  that 
are  working  to  eradicate  domestic  violence.  Since  their  beginnings 
in  the  1970s,  these  programs  have  struggled  with  financial 
difficulties.  I  have  a  long  list  of  personal  anecdotes  about  the 
financial  problems  in  domestic  violence  agencies.  Let  me  share 
some  of  my  own  personal  experiences  with  you.  I  graduated  from  law 
school  in  1992  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill. 
At  that  time,  I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  do  direct  service  work  for 
battered  women  rather  than  work  in  private  practice.  Believe  me, 
I  had  no  idea  how  difficult  working  at  a  domestic  violence  progreim 
would  be.  I  work  long,  hard  hours,  much  of  the  time  dealing  with 
crisis  situations  and  lif e-and-death  decisions.  My  pay  scale  is 
lower  than  you  probably  realize.  I  work  in  a  two-room  office  that 
functions  as  an  office  for  five  staff  plus  volunteers  and  interns. 
This  two-room  office  is  located  inside  of  a  shelter  which  houses  up 
to  16  women  and  children  at  a  time  in  just  four  bedrooms.  I  have 
no  secretary  or  assistants.  I'm  the  only  paid  staff  person  working 
a  24-hour  crisis  line.  The  others  who  staff  our  crisis  line  are 
wonderfully  talented  volunteers. 

When  the  crisis  line  was  started  in  1977,  there  was  one  paid  staff 
person  in  my  position.  The  average  number  of  calls  per  month  was 
between  30-40.  Today,  there  is  still  only  one  paid  staff  person 
responsible  for  the  crisis  line  and  we  received  155  calls  last 
month.  Additionally,  I'm  not  only  responsible  for  the  crisis  line 
work  but  I  also  train  all  the  volunteers  for  the  agency,  do  all  the 
court  advocacy,  and  community  education. 

Unfortunately,  versions  of  this  scenario  are  quite  common  among 
domestic  violence  agencies  and  my  agency  is  very  fortunate  compared 
to  many  other  groups,  especially  rural  programs,  where  state  and 
federal  funding  is  most  of  the  money  that  they  get.  In  domestic 
violence  work  there  is  little  money  and  quite  a  lot  of  work  to  get 
done . 
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Luckily,  over  the  past  10-15  years,  the  state  and  federal 
governments  have  begun  to  fund  domestic  violence  programs.  Present 
funding,  however,  does  not  achieve  basic  minimal  requirements.  My 
organization  receives  some  money  from  the  state,  approximately 
$17,500  goes  to  each  domestic  violence  program  in  our  state.  We 
also  receive  monies  from  the  state  marriage  license  fee, 
approximately  $14,000  goes  to  each  domestic  violence  program  in  the 
state. 

From  federal  sources,  we  receive  an  emergency  shelter  grant, 
approximately  $6,000-7,000  per  program.  Also,  domestic  violence 
agencies  can  receive  some  funds  from  the  Family  Violence  Prevention 
and  Services  Act.  In  the  past,'  the  act  has  funded  pilot  projects 
with  priorities  toward  special  populations.  These  targeted  special 
populations  changed  from  year  to  year. 

We  have  also  received  monies  under  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  or 
VOCA.  VOCA  is  a  wonderful  source.  The  state  of  North  Carolina, 
however,  has  guidelines  which  mandate  a  two-year  cap  on  the  funds. 
This  state-mandated  two-year  cap  creates  considerable  problems  for 
programs  across  the  state.  In  fact,  these  programs  would  much 
rather  get  a  smaller  amount  in  funding  that  they  could  depend  on 
receiving  on  a  continued  basis  than  a  large  amount  of  funding  that 
would  be  cut  off  after  two  years.  Programs  generally  have  to 
cancel  VOCA-funded  projects  after  the  two  years  because  they  cannot 
continue  to  fund  them.  Grant  and  foundation  funds  already  provide 
seed  money  for  special  projects.  Therefore,  domestic  violence 
agencies  do  not  need  temporary  seed  money  which  is,  in  essence, 
what  the  VOCA  program  with  the  state-mandated  two-year  cap  is 
providing.  Additionally,  on  a  broad  scale,  funding  needs  to  fund 
services  beyond  the  scope  of  shelters.  Other  projects  such  as 
community  education,  training,  prevention  programs  in  high  schools, 
middle,  and  elementary  schools,  and  court  advocacy  must  be 
addressed. 

In  closing,  on  behalf  of  all  the  victims  of  domestic  violence,  I 
ask  each  one  of  you  personally  to  make  a  commitment  to  educate 
yourself  about  this  problem,  to  advocate  for  victims'  rights  in 
whatever  arenas  you  will  work  in,  and  work  for  passage  of  domestic 
violence  bills  that  will  address  not  only  adequate  funding  for  the 
services,  but  policy  that  will  mandate  appropriate  punishments  and 
treatment  for  offenders  and  require  nationwide  prevention  efforts 
focused  on  stopping  the  next  generation  of  victims  and  offenders. 


Annette  Sheppard,  J.D. 

Director  of  Advocacy/Community  Education 

Orange/Durham  Coalition  for  Battered  Women 

P.O.  Box  51848 

Durham,  NC  27717 

(919)  489-1955 
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MIKE  RIEDER 


Mr.  Price.  Non-profit  agencies,  many  working  in  partnership 
with  local,  state  and  federal  agencies  have  significant  programs  un- 
derway that  contribute  to  crime  prevention.  Mike  Rieder,  who  is 
the  Director  of  Haven  House,  is  here  to  tell  us  about  several  pro- 
grams which  have  been  initiated  or  leveraged  with  federal  support. 
Mike  we  appreciate  you  sharing  your  experience  with  us. 

Mr.  Rieder.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Price  and  Congressman 
Moran  for  being  here. 

I  want  to  applaud  your  coming  to  the  district  and  out  to  the  com- 
munity to  see  what  is  happening  of  an  innovative  nature.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  what  is  innovative  in  one  community  might 
be  traditional  in  another.  It  might  be  new  in  some  places  and  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time.  I  will  point  to  a  couple  of  programs  in  our 
agency  that  relate  to  federal  initiatives. 

One  of  those  is  the  initiative  called  Transitional  Living  Funds  for 
homeless  kids,  homeless  youth,  that  is  in  the  Health  and  Human 
Service  Section.  It  is  about  three  years  old  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. We  have  had  a  program  for  homeless  young  people  here  in 
North  Carolina  in  Raleigh  called  Preparation  for  Independent  Liv- 
ing for  12  years,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  federal  government  has 
seen  the  wisdom  of  our  program  and  is  now  providing  funds  on  a 
national  basis  for  that. 

You  may  have  heard  of  family  preservation  initiatives  that  are 
now  getting  great  enthusiastic  support  throughout  the  country.  Our 
Homesteader  Program  is  ten  years  old,  so  we  are  glad  that  you 
have  come  to  look  at  what  is  going  on  that  is  effective,  I  think  is 
the  criteria  we  want  to  look  at. 

I  have  been  doing  this  for  16  years  and  in  thinking  of  what  I 
would  like  to  say  to  you,  I  would  like  to  point  out  five  qualities  that 
I  think  the  federal  government  ought  to  look  for  in  setting  their 
policies  and  priorities  for  funding  at  community  level.  One  of  those 
qualities  is  that  the  government  in  its  funding  ought  to  require 
programs  to  be  responsive  to  community  needs.  And  a  good  exam- 
ple of  that  I  think  is  what  the  federal  government  does  fund  in  the 
Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act,  and  we  have  a  runaway  shelter 
here  called  Wrenn  House.  One  of  the  requirements  of  the  federal 
funding  is  that  that  shelter  be  available  24  hours  a  day  for  admis- 
sion at  any  time  to  a  young  person  who  has  run  away  from  home 
or  in  crisis.  And  many  of  the  young  people  that  we  deal  with  are 
victims  of  family  violence  and  much  of  the  stress  that  we  have 
heard  from  other  speakers.  Saturday  morning  at  1:00  a.m.,  we  had 
a  young  child  that  was  admitted  to  our  runaway  shelter  here  in 
Wake  County.  She  was  from  a  very  stressed  out  family  and  the  law 
enforcement  people  had  picked  her  up  on  the  street  and  convinced 
the  mother  to  bring  her  into  the  shelter.  So  it  is  important  that 
when  a  family  is  in  crisis,  that  we  have  the  capacity  to  respond. 
Crises  do  not  come  up  on  a  scheduled  basis. 

I  think  another  example  of  being  responsive  and  creative  that 
the  federal  government  has  been  involved  in  is — in  the  summary 
that  I  have  given  you,  the  brochure,  we  talk  about  Safe  Place,  and 
these  are  programs  that  I  will  give  you  a  30-second  history  on  that 
started — Safe  Places  are  public  facilities  in  our  community — fire 
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stations  and  pizza  places  and  so  forth,  where  a  child  in  crisis  or 
on  the  run  can  go  and  we  have  got  a  volunteer  that  can  pick  them 
up  and  take  them  to  the  runaway  shelter.  We  have  got  75  of  those 
in  Wake  County. 

The  runaway  shelter  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  started  this  pro- 
gram about  ten  years  ago  and  presented  it  at  a  conference  for  simi- 
lar programs  in  the  southeast,  and  it  made  so  much  sense  as  a  way 
of  providing  outreach  throughout  the  geographic  communities. 
Originally  our  organizations  looked  for  funding  from  a  foundation 
and  later  the  federal  government  provided  funding  to  train  all  the 
runaway  shelters  in  the  country  how  to  provide  the  service.  And 
now  200  communities  in  the  United  States  offer  the  Safe  Place  pro- 
gram that  started  through  the  innovation  and  creativity  of  a  pro- 
gram in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  So  that  is  one  of  the  functions  I 
think  the  federal  government  can  do  is  to  provide  the  resources  to 
facilitate  technology  in  program  design  across  the  country.  And  this 
is,  I  think,  an  excellent  example. 

In  addition  to  responsivity  and  creativity,  I  think  for  young  peo- 
ple, one  of  the  criteria  that  the  federal  government  needs  to  look 
at  is  are  these  programs  family  oriented,  are  they  family  friendly. 
I  mentioned  earlier  we  have  a  family  preservation  program  where 
we  go  into  people's  houses  at  night  to  work  with  that  entire  family 
after  work  hours,  so  that  the  parents  do  not  have  to  take  off  time 
from  work  and  all  the  people  involved  are  there,  including  the 
grandmother  if  she  is  a  member  of  the  family.  When  you  are  doing 
that,  you  are  working  with  a  family  on  their  own  turf,  and  you  are 
helping  them  to  define  their  needs  in  terms  of  their  own  goals.  You 
do  whatever  it  takes  to  get  the  job  done,  which  I  think  is  an  impor- 
tant criteria — flexibility — and  as  a  good  example  of  that,  we  are 
working  with  a  family  that  was  in  a  terrible  housing  situation  and 
they  needed  to  find  better  and  alternative  housing.  So  what  our 
family  worker  did  is  he  got  his  jeans  on  and  on  Saturday,  he  went 
over  and  loaded  up  a  pickup  truck  and  helped  them  move  to  better 
housing,  at  actually  the  same  per  monthly  cost.  That  was  not  in 
his  job  description,  but  he  did  what  it  took  to  get  the  job  done — 
being  flexible. 

Flexibility  also  at  the  community  level  allows  programs  to 
change  as  the  need  indicates.  And  a  perfect  example  I  think  is  this 
family  preservation  program.  When  we  started  this  program  ten 
years  ago,  we  were  working  with  families  sometimes  as  long  as 
four  and  five  months.  And  under  an  initiative,  funding  replication, 
through  JJDP  and  the  Grovernor's  Crime  Commission,  we  at- 
tempted a  modification  of  our  program  that  we  are  currently  now 
employing,  where  we  reduce  the  amount  of  time  that  we  are  in- 
volved with  a  family  from  four  months  down  to  two  and  a  half 
months  on  average.  So  again,  I  want  to  say  this  kind  of  technology 
transfer  is  a  valuable  role  that  the  federal  government  can  play. 

The  third  criteria  that  I  would  hope  that  we  would  look  for  in 
programs,  to  deal  with  kids  in  trouble  with  the  law  and  at  risk  of 
getting  in  trouble  is  that  they  are  results  oriented.  The  example  I 
would  point  to  all  of  our  programs,  but  specifically  I  would  point 
to  the  results  we  are  having  in  the  Windley  Lodge.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram for  homeless  young  people  who  are  that,  they  are  homeless, 
16  through  21  years  of  age.  And  our  goal  is  to  get  them  ready  to 
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be  on  their  own  when  they  reach  the  age  of  majority  or  shortly 
thereafter.  This  last  year,  we  have  had  three  kids  in  that  program, 
in  the  various  components  of  the  homeless  youth  program,  includ- 
ing the  Lodge,  graduate  from  high  school.  One  of  the  young  people 
got  his  certificate  in  plumbing  from  Wake  Tech.  Another  young  per- 
son has  been  accepted  into  a  college  with  some  kind  of  financial  as- 
sistance. I  think  those  are  great  results  and  I  think  one  of  the  cri- 
teria we  ought  to  look  to  is  when  people  say  they  have  a  program 
or  want  to  address  a  need  is  tell  me  what  the  outcomes  are  going 
to  be  and  how  can  you  show  me  they  are  going  to  work,  what  are 
the  skills  that  these  young  people  are  going  to  master  and  how  can 
you  show  me  that  they  have  mastered  it. 

The  fourth  criteria  that  I  would  mention  is  I  think  effective  pro- 
grams need  to  look  at  their  clients  as  customers.  Yes,  we  have  to 
be  accountable  to  our  funding  sources,  we  also  have  to  be  account- 
able to  our  clients.  We  do  that  in  a  number  of  ways.  One  way  we 
do  that  is  in  all  of  our  programs,  the  families  and  the  young  people 
set  the  goals  of  the  intervention  for  them.  And  the  second  way  we 
do  that,  when  we  evaluate  programs,  we  ask  the  clients,  the  cus- 
tomers, what  they  thought  of  our  program,  were  they  satisfied  and 
were  they  effective.  And  the  results  of  those  consumer  satisfaction 
surveys  are  reaffirming,  but  it  also  keeps  us  on  our  toes  and  tells 
us  where  our  weak  spots  are. 

And  the  last  criteria  that  I  would  suggest  to  you  is  that  programs 
need  to  be  community-based  as  opposed  to  institutional.  When  the 
programs  are  community-based,  you  have  the  opportunity  to  in- 
volve many  resources  in  the  community.  No  one  agency  can  do  it 
all.  And  one  of  our  programs  that  is  outlined  in  the  brochure  is 
where  we  match  adults  on  a  one-on-one  basis  with  kids.  Last  week, 
I  believe  it  was,  when  President  Clinton  was  having  his  public 
forum  in  Charlotte  and  somebody  asked  him  what  can  I  do  as  a 
citizen  to  deal  with  this  problem  of  young  people,  President  Clinton 
said  well  one  thing  you  can  do  is  spend  time  with  young  people  on 
a  one-on-one  basis.  We  have  a  program,  the  Governor's  One-on-One 
Program  where  we  have  adults  every  week,  males  and  females, 
who  spend  time  week-in,  week-out,  very  quietly  without  a  lot  of 
bands  playing  and  no  notoriety,  four  hours  a  week.  One  of  the 
young  men  has  been  doing  it  for  four  years,  another  fellow  for 
three  years,  and  has  made  a  difference  in  several  young  people's 
lives.  And  lots  of  other  opportunities  for  involvement  of  volunteers. 

The  policy  that  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment consider  in  looking  at  dealing  with  the  crime  issue  as  it  re- 
lates to  young  people,  is  that  we  provide  financial  incentives  for 
communities  to  provide  services  in  the  communities  for  young  peo- 
ple, for  those  that  are  appropriate,  as  opposed  to  institutionaliza- 
tion. Our  experience  has  been  that  kids  that  go  off"  to  training 
schools  and  other  institutions  are  half  as  likely  to  be  successful 
when  they  re-enter  the  community  if  we  can  get  them  before  they 
go.  It  does  need  to  be  mentioned  at  66  percent  of  the  kids,  young 
people,  who  are  in  training  schools  in  North  Carolina  are  African- 
American  males.  And  that  is  very  disturbing. 

The  financial  incentives  right  now  are  for  communities  to  send 
young  people  off  to  training  school,  whether  it  is  an  effective  re- 
sponse or  not,  because  when  they  go  to  training  school,  that  is  100 
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percent  cost  on  the  state.  If  the  young  people  are  treated  in  the 
community,  at  least  some  of  that  expense  is  borne  in  the  state  and 
so  when  the  Congress  is  considering  developing  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  dealing  with  young  people  in  trouble  with  the  law,  I 
would  suggest  strongly,  urge  you  that  you  develop  financial  incen- 
tives for  them  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  community,  because  we  know 
it  takes  a  whole  village  to  raise  a  child. 

Thsink  you. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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NCIH  Workshop  Presentation 


It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  about  how  the  North  Carolina 
Information  Highway  will  benefit  law  enforcement  and  the  entire  criminal  justice  system.    Not 
only  will  the  Highway  deliver  information  to  law  enforcement  throughout  North  Carolina,  but 
there  will  be  more  information  than  ever  before,  and  it  will  be  delivered  in  a  more  timely 
manner. 

I  personally  come  from  twenty  years  of  experience  in  the  enforcement  of  our  criminal  laws 
and  now  that  I've  begun  to  see  the  potential  of  this  Highway  -  I've  regained  the  enthusiasm 
and  excitement  previously  possessed  as  a  rookie  SBI  agent.    I  believe  that  anyone  interested  in 
an  efficient  and  effective  criminal  justice  system  will  experience  those  same  feelings. 

Allow  me  to  tell  you  a  real  story  that  will  help  to  illustrate  the  potential  benefits  of  the 
Highway.   The  story  begins  one  evening  in  January  just  a  few  years  ago.    An  armed  robbery 
occurred  at  a  Western  Sizzlin  steak  house  in  a  small  North  Carolina  community.    The  safe 
was  entered  and  money  removed  from  the  cash  register. 

Crime  scene  technicians  collected  several  identifiable  latent  fingerprint  lifts.    An  interview  with 
the  manager  of  the  restaurant  provided  a  brief  physical  description  of  the  assailants  and  their 
vehicle.    These  descriptions  were  transmitted  to  local  patrol  cars  in  narrative  only.    Consider 
trying  to  positively  identify  suspects  when  the  only  information  available  was  a  narrative  such 
as:    "Be  on  the  look  out  for  a  Mustang  occupied  by  two  black  males  approximately  twenty-five 
years  of  age."    How  many  people  fitting  such  a  description  could  be  viewed  by  a  patrol  officer 
during  a  routine  patrol?    No  further  information  or  leads  were  developed  at  that  time. 

Eighteen  days  later,  an  armed  robbery  occurred  at  a  real  estate  agency  several  counties  away. 
Again  a  lookout  giving  a  description  of  the  suspects  and  vehicle  was  broadcast  to  local  officers 
patrolling  the  area.    Moments  later,  a  local  patrol  captain  stopped  the  suspect  vehicle.    While 
approaching  the  suspects,  he  was  shot  twice.    Fortunately  this  story  has  a  successful  ending, 
because  the  suspects  were  later  arrested  and  the  patrol  captain  recovered. 

The  two  robberies  had  similarities,  and  therefore  the  latent  prints  from  the  first  robbery  were 
compared  to  prints  taken  of  the  suspects  in  the  second  case.    As  you  might  expect, 
identifications  were  made  and  officers  were  able  to  charge  those  same  suspects  in  the  first 
crime.    Since  both  suspects  had  prior  criminal  records,  the  Highway  could  have  easily  helped 
law  enforcement  in  preventing  the  second  robbery,  thus  keeping  the  officer  from  the  life- 
threatening  experience  of  those  two  bullets  taken  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Since  the  date  of  those  two  robberies,  our  information  technology  has  steadily  improved,  and 
today  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  criminal  information  systems.    As  I  discuss 
the  future,  imagine  the  positive  impacts  on  this  real-life  story. 
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The  Information  Highway's  applications  to  the  criminal  justice  community  include  the  ability 
to  transfer  fingerprint  images,  photographs  and  large  volumes  of  data.    It  will  also  include 
video  conferencing.    This  telecommunications  technology  has  g[iven  us  the  ability  to  handle 
much  larger  files  at  faster  speeds,  thus  making   image  transfer  a  reality.    Although  data  has 
been  available  for  years,  the  ability  to  handle  larger  volumes  will  change  what  information  is 
put  on  the  Highway. 

At  the  first  crime  scene,  officers  were  able  to  collect  latent  fingerprint  lifts  that  were 
identifiable.    In  the  future  those  lifts  will  be  scanned  into  an  automated  file  that  will  be  carried 
over  the  Highway  to  the  state's  central  repository  for  comparison  through  the  Automated 
Fmgerprint  Identification  System  (AFIS).    The  comparison  that  was  accomplished  only  after 
the  second  robbery,  will  soon  be  available  to  officers  in  minutes  or  hours  -    not  days!    Imagine 
the  potential  scenario  using  the  Highway.    Those  latent  lifts  would  have  been  sent 
immediately  for  identification.    That  identification  would  have  provided  the  potential  for 
additional  information.    Therefore,  rather  than  having  a  broadcast  message  transmitted  with 
only  narrative,  in  the  future  we  will  transmit  a  message  with  photographs  and  fingerprints 
attached.    It  is  reasonable  to  believe  the  second  robbery  and  the  officers  exposure  to  death 
may  have  been  prevented. 

Other  identifying  evidence  will  benefit  from  the  ability  to  put  images  on  the  Highway. 
Photographs  of  persons,  vehicles,  guns  and  stolen  property  are  a  few  examples.   The 
importance  of  this  capacity  was  noted  during  developmental  research  by  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  (NCIC),  as  it  prepared  for  its  NCIC  2000  project.    It  was  during  their 
surveys  of  the  law  enforcement  community  that  the  ability  to  make  positive  identifications  was 
noted  as  the  number  one  requirement  of  any  improved  criminal  information  system. 

In  the  future  NCIC  2000  envisions  that  many  existing  records  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  images.   The  records  of  persons  or  objects  could  easily  have  photographs  attached. 
Examples  of  such  records  include  missing,  wanted,  or  unidentified  persons  as  well  as  stolen 
vehicles  or  boats.   These  records  currently  exist,  but  you  can  easily  see  the  difference  between 
trying  to  identify  someone  from  narratives  describing  possible  matches  and  trying  that  same 
identification  with  a  photograph  attached. 

The  importance  of  a  positive  identification  was  recently  illustrated  in  an  incident  involving  an 
inmate  in  a  local  jail.  The  sherifTs  department  believed  the  arrested  individual  was  not  the 
person  he  identified  himself  to  be.  The  department  called  on  the  SBI's  Division  of  Criminal 
Information  to  assist  with  the  identification  of  the  suspect  in  custody.  Using  existing  technology, 
fingerprints  were  rolled  and  then  sent  by  fax  to  the  SBI.  They  were  compared  through  the  AFIS 
system,  and  the  system  determined  the  individual  had  been  using  an  assumed  name.  Further,  it 
turned  out  the  suspect  was  wanted  for  escape  from  the  Department  of  Corrections.  Without  that 
check,  the  wanted  subject  may  have  been  released  to  continue  fleeing  from  previously  imposed 
sanctions.  Such  a  release  could  have  terrible  ramifications.  On  the  other  side,  we  all  understand 
the  importance  of  positive  identifications  to  protect  those  who  are  innocent. 
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As  you  begin  to  embrace  the  possibilities,  remember  that  anytime  law  enforcement  currently 
communicates  a  narrative  description  to  assist  in  its  efforts,  the  potential  will  exist  to  add 
photographs  or  computerized  sketches  for  the  enhancement  of  available  information.  Even 
signatures  will  be  added  to  future  records. 

Getting  this  information  from  agency  to  agency  will  be  a  considerable  improvement.  However, 
for  the  system  to  really  bring  us  forward,  it  must  also  deliver  this  information  to  the  remote 
practitioner.  Patrol  cars  equipped  with  mobile  data  units  and  mobile  imaging  units  must  be  able 
to  receive  or  transmit  all  relevant  information.  There  is  no  reason  we  should  have  to  remove  an 
officer  from  patrol  to  provide  him  up-to-the-minute  information  on  criminal  suspects.  Armed 
with  this  information,  officers  would  increase  their  odds  of  locating  potential  suspects.  Once 
individuals  are  located,  fingerprint  images  and  photographs  could  be  transmitted  back  from  their 
remote  location  for  comparisons  and  positive  identification. 

A  mobile  fingerprint  image  scanner  located  in  the  patrol  vehicle  will  allow  the  immediate  transfer 
of  an  identifiable  image.  The  image  can  then  be  compared  with  the  collected  latent  fingerprint 
lifts  or  prints  on  file.  If  the  lifts  were  not  available,  the  case  would  certainly  be  enhanced  when 
photographs  of  potential  suspects  were  transmitted  for  viewing  by  witnesses. 

A  goal  of  the  Highway  is  to  make  the  information  equally  available  to  the  user  despite  the 
remoteness  of  his  or  her  location.  This  goal  is  as  valuable  to  law  enforcement  as  any  other 
profession.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  rural  areas  expect  our  smaller  departments  to  have  the 
same  information  available  as  the  urban  areas.  Certainly  the  officer  from  the  small  department 
hopes  to  have  the  same  information  when  approaching  a  suspect  as  does  any  officer  from  the 
larger  departments. 

In  addition  to  the  information  moving  across  the  Highway  and  out  to  the  officer,  it  can  be  moved 
between  agencies  on  the  local,  state  and  national  level.  Indeed,  the  Highway  is  placing  North 
Carolina  in  an  excellent  position  for  ongoing  federal  criminal  information  projects  such  as  NCIC 
2000  and  a  parallel  project  known  as  the  Integrated  Automated  Fmgerprint  Identification  System 
(lAFIS).  Although  time  does  not  permit  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  effort,  the  project  will  rely 
heavily  on  image  transfer. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  North  Carolina's  criminal  information  system  has  been  the  quality  of  data 
in  its  automated  criminal  history  records  file.  The  Highway  will  add  to  the  strength  of  this 
system.  Inked  fingerprints  impressions  known  as  ten  print  cards  are  the  basis  for  the  database 
utilized  to  create  the  criminal  history  files.  Any  future  fingerprint  identifications,  as  previously 
discussed,  will  continue  to  rely  on  the  integrity  of  this  file.  When  an  arrest  is  made  in  the  future, 
most  ten  print  images  will  be  captured  by  live  scan  fingerprinting.  Additionally,  photographs  can 
be  collected  and  attached  to  the  record.  Such  photographic  images  will  enhance  the  record  and 
provide  for  visual  identifications  such  as  in  the  use  of  a  photographic  lineup. 
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Much  of  the  Highway  focus  in  its  early  development  has  been  in  the  area  of  distance  learning 
through  video  conferencing.  This  focus  will  also  assist  criminal  justice  efforts.  Video  conferencing 
will  enable  the  law  enforcement/criminal  justice  community  to  apply  this  technology  for  its 
educational  needs.  Distance  training  will  allow  departments  to  access  greater  amounts  of  training 
without  experiencing  the  difficulties  of  the  past,  such  as  expensive  travel  and  lost  time.  As  more 
training  is  delivered  over  the  Highway,  law  enforcement  should  realize  an  improved  level  of 
training  with  less  demand  on  its  resources. 

Training  will  also  benefit  from  the  Highway's  ability  to  deliver  large  volumes  of  information  in 
a  timely  manner.  Information  on  critical  occurrences  or  court  decisions  can  be  provided  to 
officers  immediately  following  its  development.  In  a  recent  example,  the  state  experienced  a 
medical  examiner's  ruling  regarding  the  role  of  pepper  spray  in  the  death  of  one  of  our  citizens. 
The  ruling  and  related  information  has  had  substantial  impact  on  the  law  enforcement 
community.  Administrative  decisions  regarding  the  use  of  the  spray  and  subsequent  liabilities  are 
currently  facing  all  police  administrators.  When  the  Highway  is  in  place,  relevant  and  timely 
information  related  to  this  or  similar  issues  could  be  packaged  for  delivery  to  all  from  a  central 
point. 

Video  conferencing  will  also  open  the  door  to  handling  activities  from  remote  locations.  Court 
proceedings  and  investigative  activities  can  be  conducted  without  incurring  costs  for  travel.  Judges 
will  be  able  to  conduct  courtroom  proceedings  with  suspects  from  long  distances,  and  correctional 
officers  will  not  have  to  transport  outside  the  safe  confines  of  the  correctional  facility.  This  is  a 
significant  benefit  when  considering  safety.  The  same  application  will  support  the  medical  and 
educational  needs  of  correctional  residents. 

Currendy,  law  enforcement  officers  must  travel  long  distances  or  cause  that  burden  to  be  imposed 
upon  witnesses  or  victims  in  order  to  obtain  critical  interviews.  Again,  video  conferencing  will 
move  us  toward  the  reduction  of  such  travel.  The  result  will  be  less  intrusion  into  the  lives  of 
already  traumatized  victims  or  witnesses. 

In  summary,  the  benefit  to  law  enforcement  is  found  in  the  Highway's  ability  to  deliver 
information.  Information  that  will  soon  be  readily  available  existed  only  as  a  dream  just  a  few 
short  years  ago.  As  an  investigator,  I  often  wished  the  photograph  in  file  at  some  distant  location 
could  be  in  my  hands  as  I  spoke  to  a  witness.  I  have  even  hoped  for  timely  responses  to  the 
comparison  of  a  latent  lift  as  I  traveled  to  a  suspect's  residence.  Having  this  information  would 
have  greatly  improved  my  options  during  such  an  encounter. 

The  Highway  will  open  these  and  many  other  doors  that  have  not  yet  been  envisioned.  Think 
of  the  possibilities  that  begin  to  emerge.  Bank  video  camera  photos  are  often  printed  on  the  front 
page  of  the  newspaper,  but  the  Highway  has  the  potential  to  allow  those  captured  images  to  be 
transmitted  instantaneously  to  law  enforcement  agencies  and  then  on  to  their  mobile  units.  From 
routine  traffic  stops,  we  will  be  able  to  initiate  almost  immediate  identifications  of  wanted 
criminals.   Your  imagination  can  and  should  go  on  and  on. 
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As  these  applications  begin  to  come  together,  those  of  us  in  the  law  enforcement  community  must 
prepare  for  the  future.  Implementation  will  require  a  great  deal  of  work.  However,  potential 
rewards  such  as  improved  safety  for  the  officer  and  public  at  large,  reduction  in  crime,  and 
related  cost  savings  are  certainly  reasons  for  becoming  excited. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Justice,  through  the  State  Bureau  of  Investigation's  Division 
of  Criminal  Information,  and  the  North  Carolina  Justice  Academy  are  currently  involved  in  this 
effort.    We,   along   with   other   criminal  justice   agencies,    will    continue   to   actively   pursue 

mplementation  and  related  applications  so  that  the  criminal  justice  community  in  North  Carolina 

an  experience  immediate  benefits  from  the  Highway. 
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RONALD  HOWLEY 


Mr.  Price.  Finally,  we  will  turn  to  Ron  Hawley.  It  is  important 
that  we  put  new  technologies  to  work  in  the  fight  against  crime, 
and  Ron  Hawley,  who  formally  was  with  the  SBI,  is  now  chairman 
of  the  working  group  that  is  considering  ways  to  use  North  Caroli- 
na's information  highway  in  innovative  ways  to  assist  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  He  will  tell  us  some  of  the  ideas  that  are  in  place 
and  some  that  are  down  the  road  in  terms  of  the  use  of  these  new 
technologies.  Mr.  Hawley. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Thank  you.  Congressman. 

Twenty  years  ago,  I  was  sworn  in  as  an  SBI  agent,  and  within 
just  a  few  weeks,  I  realized  that  the  one  thing  that  was  woefully 
lacking  in  our  agency  was  the  ability  to  communicate.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  come  to  you  at  this  time  and  say  to  you  that  that  is  still 
a  problem.  However,  it  has  moved  from  just  the  issue  of  not  being 
able  to  communicate  over  a  radio,  as  I  experienced  20  years  ago, 
to  the  issue  of  getting  information  to  the  right  person  at  the  right 
time  and  from  the  right  source  so  that  good  decisions  can  be  made. 
Much  of  the  testimony  you  have  heard  here  this  afternoon  dis- 
cusses the  fact  that  information  is  available  but  it  is  not  tracked 
completely  or  it  is  not  made  available  when  it  needs  to  be. 

In  my  written  testimony,  I  talked  of  a  story  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  now  that  I  think  will  add  to  that  illustration.  There 
was  a  particular  case  in  which  an  armed  robbery  occurred  in  a 
small  rural  community.  After  the  armed  robbery,  investigators 
went  in  and  they  were  able  to  capture  latent  fingerprint  evidence 
and  had  that,  but  had  not  been  able  to  make  an  identification  with 
that  latent  evidence.  Within  a  couple  of  weeks,  a  subsequent  armed 
robbery  occurred  and  an  officer  was  shot  in  apprehending  the  per- 
petrator of  that  crime.  After  that  arrest,  it  was  determined  that  the 
individual  who  had  committed  the  second  crime  and  shot  the  officer 
was  in  fact  the  same  individual  that  had  been  involved  in  the  first 
crime.  Although  information  existed — the  latent  fingerprint — and 
although  we  have  in  place  the  ability  to  do  those  kinds  of  identi- 
fications, because  we  could  not  get  that  information  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  we  were  unable  to  prevent  the  second  oc- 
currence and  subsequently  the  shooting  of  the  officer.  That  story 
fortunately  has  a  good  ending  in  that  the  officer  has  recovered,  the 
individual  has  received  an  active  sentence  and  we  were  able  to 
move  on  from  it. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  stories  such  as  that  in  our  daily 
occurrence.  In  Buncombe  County  recently  an  officer  was  involved 
in  a  case  where  an  individual  was  charged  with  three  misdemean- 
ors. Within  just  a  short  period  of  time,  the  individual  was  into  the 
courtroom  and  back  out  on  the  street  as  a  result  of  only  being 
charged  with  misdemeanors.  Because  an  officer  was  willing  to  take 
initiative  and  go  the  extra  mile,  some  work  was  done  and  it  was 
determined  that  this  individual  was  in  fact  someone  other  than 
who  they  had  indicated  themselves  to  be  during  the  course  of  the 
trial.  Again,  that  was  a  good  story,  it  ended  well  in  that  the  officer 
took  the  time,  took  the  extra  steps  and  was  able  to  identify  this  in- 
dividual and  bring  them  to  justice.  However,  we  have  not  done  an 
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excellent  job  of  that.  In  fact,  we  have  done  a  very  poor  job  of  get- 
ting information  from  one  location  to  another  in  a  timely  manner. 

And  it  is  exciting  for  me  to  come  here  today  because  there  are 
some  initiatives  going  on  in  this  state  that  I  think  are  going  to 
make  us  be  able  to  do  that.  The  North  Carolina  Information  High- 
way that  you  have  heard  a  lot  about  is  going  to  become  the  enabler 
that  will  allow  us  to  move  this  information  from  one  source  to  an- 
other, and  to  get  it  where  it  needs  to  be,  so  that  district  attorneys, 
judges,  law  enforcement  officers,  advocacy  groups  or  any  other  indi- 
vidual involved  in  the  criminal  justice  arena  will  be  able  to  make 
well-informed  decisions  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  information  highway  is  a  technology  that  just,  for  purposes 
of  this  testimony,  needs  to  only  be  considered  as  a  broad  pipe  that 
will  allow  us  to  pass  any  information  we  want  to  pass  in  real  time. 
And  when  you  begin  to  consider  the  opportunities  that  that  opens 
up  for  us,  it  gets  real  exciting.  Certainly  we  can  move  into  the  dis- 
tance learning  environment,  as  much  of  the  highway  is  talked 
about  in  the  early  stages,  where  you  and  I  could  be  sitting  in  this 
room  today  and  actually  through  two  way  interactive  video  discuss- 
ing this  subject  or  any  other  subject  with  someone  in  Asheville  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  state.  So  that  is  exciting  and  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity to  move  into  new  arenas  as  we  do  business  in  the  future. 
It  will  also  enable  us  to  pass  information  such  as  images,  photo- 
graphs, fingerprints  and  those  sorts  of  things  across  this  network 
in  a  timely  manner  so  that  positive  identifications  can  occur  in  a 
time  that  enables  us  to  maybe  prevent  the  armed  robbery  that  I 
spoke  of  earlier  or  prevent  that  individual  from  getting  out  because 
they  used  the  wrong  ID  when  they  went  to  the  courtroom. 

The  thing  that  I  think  you  need  to  understand  though  is  that  the 
highway  and  the  technology  is  really  only  the  enabler.  It  is  not  the 
solution.  Behind  this  technology  that  will  provide  the  infrastruc- 
ture that  will  enable  us  to  do  this  must  be  the  changes  in  policy 
and  procedure,  the  governance  issues  that  exist  with  relation  to  it, 
and  the  total  integration  of  all  information  necessary  for  us  to  do 
a  better  job.  If  we  should  be  tracking  what  those  batterers  are 
doing,  then  someone  who  is  capturing  that  information  has  to  make 
it  available  to  those  folks  who  should  have  it.  The  highway,  tech- 
nically, will  let  that  occur  but  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  some 
decisions  with  regard  to  policy  and  procedure  to  make  that  come 
about. 

In  North  Carolina,  we  have  taken  the  first  step  in  that  direction. 
In  this  special  session  of  the  legislature,  they  passed  some  funding 
to  begin  a  study  on  an  integrated  criminal  justice  information  sys- 
tem. And  what  that  envisions  is  not  just  passing  fingerprint  infor- 
mation or  criminal  history  records  or  drivers  records  across  this 
network,  but  it  envisions  taking  an  entirely  new  look  at  how  we  do 
business  in  the  criminal  justice  arena  and  what  it  is  we  need  to 
have  and  how  do  we  go  about  capturing  it  and  getting  it  to  who 
needs  it  in  a  timely  manner.  One  of  the  things  that  has  helped  us 
take  steps  along  that  line  has  been  the  Byrne  money  in  the  past. 
Secretary  Hampton  spoke  of  us  using  that  money  to  begin  to  pass 
information  between  agencies,  we  have  made  some  good  first  steps 
there  between  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts  and  the  SBI. 
There  is  some  funding  now  that  is  going  to  be  used  to  pass  infer- 
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mation  from  the  Department  of  Corrections  back  through  the  Divi- 
sion of  Criminal  Information  and  make  it  available  to  the  law  en- 
forcement community.  Those  are  all  good  first  steps,  it  is  exciting, 
it  is  the  first  time  in  20  years  I  have  seen  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  differently  and  maybe  make  an  impact  on  this  crime 
problem  that  we  have. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  speak  about  it. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Hawley  follows:] 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Mr.  Price.  For  our  first  question,  we  might  ask  you  and  Mr. 
Hampton  to  reflect  on  what  it  is  going  to  take  to  put  the  state  in 
a  position  to  truly  benefit  from  this  technology.  Are  we  talking 
about  mainly  changes  in  procedures?  Are  we  talking  about  consid- 
erable expenditures?  Mr.  Hampton,  what  kind  of  hope  do  you  hold 
out  for  this  technology  to  realize  its  potential? 

Mr.  Hampton.  We  are  talking  about  a  massive  effort,  Congress- 
man. Changes  in  procedure  will  include  changes  that  the  person 
who  enters  the  data  will  have  to  adjust.  We  are  talking  about 
standardizing  procedures  across  all  agencies  that  may  have  some 
input  or  may  have  some  need  to  use  this  information.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  what  could  be  some  fairly  substantial  cost  in  terms  of 
making  sure  that  my  highway  patrolmen,  for  example,  who  have 
mobile  data  terminals,  can  take  advantage  of  the  information  that 
we  collect  and  that  we  store  in  one  computer  or  the  other.  We  are 
talking  about  a  system  that  could  involve  not  only  state  agencies 
but  local  agencies.  In  many  places  in  this  state  a  highway  patrol- 
man and  a  deputy  sheriff  riding  down  the  road  beside  one  another 
cannot  talk  to  one  another  on  their  radios — we  are  that  incompat- 
ible in  our  systems.  In  many  places  in  this  state  a  district  court 
judge  may  be  given  three  or  four  pieces  of  paper  which  supposedly 
reflect  a  defendant's  criminal  record,  and  each  will  have  some  dif- 
ferent information. 

The  study  that  Ron  mentioned  is  an  effort  by  the  state  to  take 
all  of  the  state  agencies  that  have  some  input,  some  use,  some  rea- 
son to  be  involved  in  the  exchange  of  criminal  justice  information, 
to  have  us  look  at  developing  some  standardization  in  our  proce- 
dures, to  have  us  look  at  deciding  what  is  important,  what  is  not 
important  and  then  to  decide  just  what  we  must  do  in  order  to 
bring  about  creating  the  system,  the  best  system  possible,  for  all 
of  us,  one  that  all  of  us  can  use.  I  think  we  have  been  given  until 
February  of  next  year  to  make  the  final  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Mr.  Price.  To  give  us  a  concrete  idea  of  what  this  could  mean 
to  local  law  enforcement,  you  were  here  this  morning  when  we 
heard  from  a  couple  of  our  sheriffs,  who  were  talking  very  posi- 
tively about  the  improvements  we  have  made  in  our  information 
systems  and  the  kind  of  information  they  could  draw  on.  But  of 
course  you  are  talking  about  something  that  goes  considerably  be- 
yond that.  What  kind  of  practical  difference  would  it  make  to  those 
sheriffs  to  have  this  kind  of  information  on  line? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Let  me  speak  a  little  bit  to  the  future,  but  I  think 
I  want  to  give  a  little  bit  of  a  vision  of  what  we  are  really  talking 
about  in  terms  of  changing.  I  will  use  a  chart  here  which  will  help 
you  from  a  technical  standpoint,  it  is  the  one  thing  that  made  it 
all  come  clear  to  me. 

In  1980,  it  would  take  84  hours  over  a  telecommunications  net- 
work to  transmit  the  33  volumes  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
With  this  new  technology,  in  1994,  if  we  were  so  inclined,  we  could 
transmit  that  same  information  in  4.7  seconds.  Now  obviously 
there  is  going  to  be  a  problem  in  finding  someone  who  can  read  it 
that  fast,  but  once  we  do  that,  we  will  be  around  the  comer. 
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But  seriously,  what  that  means  is  in  the  past  if  I  have  had  to 
deal  with  an  armed  robbery,  I  have  had  to  get  a  very  difficult  to 
determine  photograph  that  has  been  taken  from  this  camera  up  in 
the  comer  and  try  to  identify  the  person  in  shades  of  gray  that 
may  or  may  not  be  of  any  value  to  me.  With  this  kind  of  tech- 
nology, we  are  limited  only  by  our  imagination.  Rather  than  that 
bank  teller  pushing  a  button  in  the  future — and  I  am  talking  a  lit- 
tle bit  further  down  the  road — ^but  rather  than  pushing  a  button  so 
that  we  got  that  one  still  shot  photograph,  we  may  very  well  be 
able  to  push  that  button  so  that  into  those  mobile  data  and  imag- 
ing terminals  that  Secretary  Hampton  spoke  of  will  come  the  two 
way  video  interactive  picture  of  what  is  going  on.  I  mean  that  tech- 
nology is  right  around  the  comer  for  us,  so  we  are  going  to  have 
the  possibility  of  truly  moving  information  in  a  real  time  sense.  If 
I  am — as  a  chief  or  a  sheriff,  I  am  investigating  a  case  now,  I  have 
to  come  back  to  a  terminal,  put  in  all  this  text  information,  and 
then  I  am  trying  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  white  male,  5-10 
with  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes  is  Ron  Hawley  or  if  it  is  Richard 
Braughton  with  DEA.  In  the  future  when  I  pull  that  information 
up,  in  addition  to  the  Ron  Hawley,  5-10,  with  blue  eyes  and  blond 
hair,  will  be  a  photograph  or  a  fingerprint  image  or  any  other  kind 
of  identifying  information  that  we  feel  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  do 
a  better  job.  And  the  technology  is  going  to  allow  to  take  that  not 
only  into  the  office,  but  allow  us  to  also  take  it  into  the  remote  car 
so  that  that  officer  on  the  street  having  to  make  split  second  deci- 
sions such  as  those  officers  in  California  when  they  dealt  with  the 
individual  who  had  captured  the  child — and  I  cannot  remember 
that  individual — but  when  they  encounter  these  situations,  they 
will  be  able  to  make  decisions  with  all  the  information  that  exists 
in  a  real  timely  manner. 

So  that  is  the  kind  of  difference,  if  that  illustrates  the  change 
that  I  see  us  coming  toward. 

Mr.  Price.  And  in  terms  of  the  funding  sources,  where  there 
might  be  some  federal  support  for  this  kind  of  system  development, 
we  are  mainly  talking  about  the  Byrne  funds  or  are  we  talking 
about  any  other  possibilities? 

Mr.  Hampton.  The  study  is  being  funded  by  the  state.  To  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  this  study,  we  will  probably  look  to 
find  federal  funds.  Byrne  funds  would  not  be  the  primary  source 
of  federal  funds  for  this  kind  of  program.  We  have  used  the  Byrne 
funds  in  North  Carolina  to  initiate  innovative  programs,  the  idea 
being  that  the  funds  would  serve  as  seed  money  to  get  programs 
started  and  then  have  the  local  jurisdictions  pick  up  the  operation 
of  the  programs.  With  regard  to  the  information  systems  that  we 
have  funded,  we  have  used  them  to  establish  contacts  between  dif- 
ferent agencies,  to  set  up  studies  and  to  implement  limited  ex- 
changes of  information.  We  will  probably.  Congressman,  look  to  the 
state  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  funding  for  implementation  of  this 
kind  of  information  system. 

Let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  what  we  are  talking  about.  One  of 
the  last  capital  cases  I  tried  as  district  attorney  involved  a  fellow 
who  was  an  escapee  from  Alabama.  He  was  originally  from  Ra- 
leigh, North  Carolina,  he  left  Raleigh  in  1957.  He  ended  up  mur- 
dering two  people  in  Rockingham  County  after  killing  someone  in 
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Alabama  and  serving  time  in  Oregon.  It  took  us  a  process  of  about 
four  months  to  find  out  who  this  guy  really  was — just  to  find  out 
who  he  was.  Once  we  found  out  who  he  was,  then  we  had  to  go 
through  the  process  essentially  of  having  to  deal  with  the  Clerk  in 
Wake  County  to  find  out  how  far  back  her  records  went  so  that  we 
could  find  out  anything  we  could  about  his  history  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Most  of  it  was  not  in  the  computer  system.  We  had  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  Alabama  and  in  Oregon.  And  we  ultimately  received 
assistance  from  the  FBI,  for  which  we  were  grateful,  because  it 
took  us  a  long  time — it  took  us  about  eight  months  to  really  collect 
all  the  information  necessary  to  just  get  a  picture  of  this  guy's 
background.  But  as  I  said,  he  was  an  escapee  from  a  prison  in  Ala- 
bama where  he  was  serving  a  life  sentence  for  a  murder  he  com- 
mitted in  Alabama.  And  it  took  us  four  months  to  really  determine 
that. 

So  we  are  talking  about  trying  to  reduce  this  information  gap 
down  to  minutes.  For  my  highway  patrolman,  what  it  means  is 
that  with  the  mobile  data  terminal,  when  they  fall  in  behind  a  ve- 
hicle they  want  to  stop,  they  can  enter  the  license  plate  number 
from  that  vehicle  and  find  out  immediately  if  that  vehicle  is  stolen 
and  in  the  future,  we  think  that  we  will  have  a  photograph,  a  digi- 
tal photograph,  that  will  appear  on  their  screen  so  that  when  they 
approach  that  vehicle,  they  will  know  what  the  driver  should  look 
like.  There  are  just  many  advantages  to  that.  The  sheriff  can  take 
advantage  of  the  same  technology  when  he  has  a  person  in  his  fa- 
cility who  claims  to  be  person  A  but  he  is  really  person  B. 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  clearly  we  are  talking  about  a  capacity  to  carry 
much  more  detailed  and  precise  kinds  of  information.  But  that 
would  be  of  only  limited  use,  would  it  not,  in  a  situation  like  you 
describe  unless  we  had  some  kind  of  interstate  link  that  worked. 
Is  that  a  missing  link,  so  to  speak,  in  this  system?  I  mean,  we 
could  develop  all  we  wanted  to  here  in  North  Carolina  but  is  the 
interstate  capacity  going  to  be  there? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  will  be.  The  systems  we  are 
looking  at  and  the  standards  we  intend  to  apply  in  North  Carolina 
should  enable  us  to  hook  into  the  national — any  national  system 
that  is  developed.  We  think  that  we  are  looking  at  state  of  the  art 
right  now,  but  we  are — and  we  are  ahead,  I  think,  of  most  states 
in  the  country  in  terms  of  the  information  highway  process. 

Mr.  Hawley.  If  I  might  add  to  that,  there  are  two  federal  initia- 
tives that  are  ongoing  that  tie  right  into  this  very  nicely.  The  NCIC 
2000  that  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  of  and  the  LAPIS  initiative. 
Both  of  those  envision  the  same  sort  of  thing  and  those  are  na- 
tional efforts.  What  we  are  doing  on  the  technical  side  will  fall 
right  into  that.  There  are  two  aspects  of  this,  there  is  the  technical 
interoperability  and  then  there  are  the  operational 
interoperabilities,  which  are  the  policies,  the  new  way  of  doing 
business.  Are  we  going  to  pass  information — juvenile  information, 
for  example,  in  the  past,  was  kept  close  to  the  chest — is  that  the 
kind  of  information  that  we  may  make  a  fundamental  decision  in 
the  future  to  provide  and  make  available  different  than  we  have  in 
the  past. 

But  as  far  as  positioning  ourselves,  I  think  we  are  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  that. 
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Mr.  Price.  Ms.  Sheppard,  you  referred  to  the  crime  victims  fund 
and  I  wanted  to  bring  Ms.  Smith  into  this  discussion  as  well.  That 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  few  federal  sources  that  we  have  here  that 
might  assist  with  some  of  these  efforts  that  you  are  talking  about. 
It  is  money,  as  I  understand  it,  that  comes  from  fines  and  penalties 
at  the  federal  level  which  then  go  into  this  crime  victims  fund.  You 
say  that  some  of  the  battered  women's  programs  have  drawn  on 
this. 

Ms.  Smith,  Ms.  Sheppard,  anyone  else,  could  you  give  us  a  sense 
of  how  these  funds  have  been  utilized  in  North  Carolina,  how  im- 
portant a  source  this  is,  how  effectively  you  think  they  have  been 
used? 

Ms.  Sheppard.  I  am  not  really  sure  of  the  way  that  my  agency 
in  particular  has  used  the  VOCA  funds  in  the  past.  I  do  know  now 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  VOCA  funds  to  fund  a  court  advocacy 
project,  to  have  someone  full  time  to  focus  on  court  advocacy  in  Or- 
ange and  Durham  Counties.  And  that  is  something  that  is  very  im- 
portant for  us.  We  do  not  have  anyone  who  is  able  to  be  in  the 
court  system  with  women.  So  that  could  be  a  tremendous  help  to 
our  program. 

I  think  programs  across  the  state  have  used  VOCA  funds  for  dif- 
ferent things.  I  cannot  really  give  you  any  details  on  that,  but  I 
have  heard  a  lot  of  good  stuff  about  VOCA. 

Mr.  Price.  Ms.  Smith. 

Ms.  Smith.  We  are  talking  about  victims  of  crime  act  money. 

Ms.  Sheppard.  Right,  yes. 

Ms.  Smith.  I  think  that  programs.  Congressman,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  50  some  rape  crisis  centers,  and  how  many  shelters  do  we 
have  now  for  domestic  violence? 

Ms.  Sheppard.  Sixty  four. 

Ms.  Smith.  Sixty  four  domestic  violence  shelters  and  programs 
have  looked  at  that  money  as  very  important  money.  We  have  a 
two  year  cap  that  Annette  was  talking  about,  that  creates  frustra- 
tion among  service  providers  in  that  they  are  spending  time  trying 
to  devise  wording  on  paper  to  submit  a  grant  to  continue  their  op- 
erations in  developing  more  comprehensive  services  in  their  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Price.  So  there  is  a  two-year  cap  on  any  single  grant,  is  that 
the  way  that  works? 

Ms.  Smith.  Yes. 

Ms.  Sheppard.  That  is  a  state  mandated  cap  and  what  happens 
is  the  programs  get  projects  up  and  running  and  by  the  time  they 
get  them  up  and  running,  the  funds  are  cut  off.  They  are  having 
problems  finding  other  money  to  fund  these  special  projects  and  in 
essence  what  happens  is  they  have  to  cut  them  off. 

Programs  across  the  state  would  much  rather  see  a  smaller 
amount  of  funding  on  a  continued  basis  rather  than,  you  know, 
VOCA  as  it  is  now  with  a  two-year  cap. 

Ms.  Smith.  The  cap  was  in  the  hope  that  once  they  become  es- 
tablished, which  is  a  logical  scenario,  that  local  governments  would 
see  the  value  of  such  programs  in  their  community  and  that  they 
would  pick  up  the  funding.  But  as  increased  demands  on  programs 
and  a  larger  pool  of  individuals  out  there  asking  local  officials  for 
money,  just  cost  of  living  increases  and  so  on  and  so  forth — I  am 
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sure  you  know  what  I  am  talking  about — it  is  a  very  difficult  to  en- 
list the  local  governments  to — and  some  of  them  have  been  success- 
ful, there  is  no  denying  that,  in  getting  local  government  to  pick 
it  up.  So  we  cannot  dismiss  that,  local  government  has  done  their 
share. 

Mr.  Price.  Well  there  is  no  question  it  is  desirable  to  have  these 
things  picked  up,  but  whether  a  rigid  two-year  limit  is  sensible 
may  be  another  question.  I  understand  that  is  a  state  policy,  is 
that  right,  Mr.  Hampton? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Price.  It  is  not  a  federal  requirement. 

Mr.  Hampton.  No,  sir,  it  is  a  state  policy.  It  is  part  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 

Let  me  add.  Congressman,  that  in  1993,  the  Commission  funded 
35  VOCA  projects  across  the  state.  These  included  everything  from 
support  advocacy,  victims  of  sexual  assault  in  Alamance  County; 
intra-community  response  to  sexual  assault  in  Alamance;  Bladen 
County,  we  had  rape  and  domestic  violence  and  the  list  goes  on 
and  on,  and  I  will  provide  you  with  a  copy  of  this  if  you  would  like. 

Over  the  years,  of  course,  we  have  funded  programs  in  virtually 
every  county  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina  with  VOCA  funds.  The 
Governor's  Crime  Commission  administers  VOCA,  JJDP  and  Byrne 
Memorial  grant  funds. 

Mr.  Price.  I  want  to  recognize  Mr.  Moran  here  in  a  second,  but 
let  me  get  one  question  in  on  the  boot  camps.  Mr.  Taylor,  I  would 
like  to  pull  you  in  and  maybe  Mr.  Hampton,  as  well. 

I  thought  you  gave  very  persuasive  testimony,  Mr.  Taylor.  I  put 
a  lot  of  stock  in  your  practical  experience  with  this  and  your  obser- 
vations about  what  is  happening  with  these  young  people.  That 
kind  of  experience  needs  to  be  weighed  very  heavily,  whatever  sta- 
tistics might  have  been  gathered  elsewhere.  But  of  course,  you  sug- 
gest also  that  our  statistics  in  North  Carolina  might  be  somewhat 
more  favorable  than  the  national  experience. 

The  successes  that  you  have  seen,  what  do  you  think  is  the  key 
element?  You  talk  about  this  as  a  limited  period  of  exposure  where 
these  young  people  are  attempting  something,  succeeding  at  it, 
probably  the  most  discipline  they  have  ever  had  in  their  lives.  You 
say  that  you  are  not  aiming  at  long-term  job  training,  but  I  won- 
der, is  there  some  way  to  tie  in  the  boot  camp  experience  with 
opening  up  job  options?  Have  we  had  any  experience  with  that? 
Can  you  just  tell  us  what  you  think  goes  into  making  this  work  for 
young  people? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well  Your  Honor,  I  think  that  probably  the  most 
important  thing  is  for  the  first  time  in  this  young  guy's  life,  he  niay 
have  seen  somebody  who  he  thinks  cares  something  about  him. 
You  know,  it  is  kind  of  hard  for  me  to  sit  here  and  say,  you  know, 
coming  from  my  background,  even  though  I  was  raised  on  a  mill 
hill  and  things  was  rough  as  a  nail,  but  you  know,  the  values  in 
my  family — sometimes  it  is  kind  of  hard  for  me  to  understand 
somebody  not  having  somebody  to  care  about  him,  not  haying 
somebody  to  love  him.  I  mean,  we  are  talking  about  basic  things 
now  that  you  see  these  young  people  come  with,  the  values  that 
they  have  just  simply  are  not  values  that  I  saw  when  I  was  grow- 
ing up.  And  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand,  you  know. 
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when  you  put  your  arm  around  a  young  kid  and  you  walk  down 
through  the  woods  and  you  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  without  all 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  and  policies  and  procedures  that  guide 
what  you  have  to  do  with  a  convict,  you  know,  you  can  talk  to  him 
about  real  life  situations.  And  the  first  thing  he  does  is  tear  up  and 
go  to  crying  and  say,  you  know,  why  do  you  care  about  me,  nobody 
else  ever  did.  You  know,  I  do  not  know  what  makes  him  think  I 
care,  you  know,  except  for  the  fact  I  hate  to  see  any  18  or  19  year 
old  kid  grow  up  having  to  stay  in  prison  the  rest  of  his  life  when 
all  he  has  got  to  do  is  get  him  a  job  and  go  to  work.  It  makes  that 
much  of  a  difference  to  some  of  these  kids.  I  call  them  kids,  I  am 
on  the  staff  all  the  time  about  it,  they  are  young  men  who  are  in 
trouble,  and  I  mean  serious  trouble  in  a  lot  of  cases,  and  they  just 
continue  to  go.  But  you  know,  like  I  said  in  my  statement,  a  lot 
of  these  guys  you  find  out  really  want  to  change,  but  they  are  com- 
ing from  environments  that  do  not  allow  them  the  opportunity  to 
change  to  the  point  that  they  would  like  to  sometimes.  We  have 
guys  who  even  sometimes  say,  you  know,  just  help  me  find  some- 
place else  to  go,  I  just  do  not  want  to  go  back  home.  And  that  is 
what  I  meant  when  I  said  you  have  either  got  to  learn  to  live  in 
the  society  that  you  grow  up  in  and  you  stay  there  or  you  get  out 
and  you  find  out  that  there  is  something  else.  You  have  got  to 
make  a  decision  to  leave  it  and  go  and  do  what  you  have  got  to 
do.  And  some  of  these  guys  really  want  that  opportunity  and  do  not 
know  how  to  go  about  getting  it. 

We  have  got  some  people,  and  I  have  to  say,  you  know — and  it 
may  be  just  little  bit  prejudiced  here — but  the  military  background 
and  a  lot  of  the  people  that  we  get,  they  learn  discipline  and  they 
learn  it  in  a  manner  that  is  even-handed  to  everybody.  And  these 
guys,  for  the  first  time,  never  had  any  even-handed  discipline.  You 
know,  it  has  always  been  one-sided.  And  these  guys  can  deal  with 
them,  you  know,  in  ways  that  they  have  never  been  dealt  with  be- 
fore. 

I  think  a  lot  of  them  really  want  to  change.  I  have  to  kick  myself 
every  once  in  awhile,  I  just  do  not  think  people  intentionally  want 
to  be  bad  except  for  the  folks  that  I  was  talking  about  that  are 
going  to  wind  up  being  in  prison  where  they  ought  to  be  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  most  crime 
rate  occurs  between  the  ages  of  16  and  26,  is  they  either  got  the 
big  one  or  they  just  bum  out  and  say  hey,  there  is  something  else 
and  they  find  it.  And  I  think  this  is  a  way  to  teach  them  that  there 
is  something  else  out  there.  And  I  think  what  goes  into  it  and  the 
respect  that  they  have  for  themselves  and  those  kinds  of  things 
that  you  can  teach  them,  I  think  is  what  makes  the  difference. 

Mr.  Price.  You  talk  about  the  benefit  to  the  community  of  hav- 
ing some  of  these  projects  undertaken  by  these  young  men.  What 
would  be  some  examples  of  the  kind  of  work  they  do  during  the 
day,  the  kind  of  projects  they  are  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  sir,  we  have  done  everything  from  putting 
roofs  on  4-H  camps,  to  build  handicap  ramps  at  schools  and  I 
might  add  that  schools  come  first.  Not  very  many  people  get  on  you 
when  they  ask  you  how  do  you  make  that  decision  and  I  say  I 
make  it  arbitrarily — ^you  know,  kids  come  first.  Not  many  people 
argue  with  that,  you  know,  they  will  say  go  ahead  and  do  it  for  the 
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schools.  Handicap  ramps,  cleaning  off  underbrush  in  areas  that  are 
close  to  schools.  You  know,  we  had  one  school  over  in  Cordova  that 
the  kids  could  not  even  go  out  on  the  playground  without  going 
home  wrapped  up  in  poison  oak  and  poison  ivy,  it  was  just  growing 
over  and  the  place  was  so  big  they  could  not  get  it  taken  care  of. 
Putting  up  playgrounds  for  schools,  state  parks.  My  goodness,  we 
hear  about  all  kinds  of  shape  that  they  are  in,  but  we  have  got  a 
project  going  on  over  at  Town  Creek  Indian  Mounds  now  that,  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  will  ever  get  through  with  it  or  not,  but  it 
would  cost  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  if  the  state  had  to 
pay  it.  We  are  on  about  100,000  acres  of  game  land  that  the  red- 
headed cockaded  woodpecker  is  about  to  run  us  out.  They  about 
closed  down  Fort  Bragg  and  now  they  are  working  on  us.  But  you 
have  to  have  those  areas  cleaned  out  from  around  the  trees  so  that 
when  the  bum  season  comes,  that  they  do  not  get  them.  Neither 
the  state,  nor  the  federal  government,  I  do  not  think  has  got 
enough  money  to  take  care  of  that.  So  we  do  that,  and  instead  of 
throwing  the  wood  away,  we  cut  the  wood,  trim  it  up,  if  it  is  close 
back  to  the  unit,  we  bring  it  back  and  pile  it  up  outside  of  the  unit. 
We  have  got  about  400-500  acres  out  there  and  we  have  got  a 
woodpile  out  there.  When  a  guy  needs  extra  duty,  we  send  him  to 
the  woodpile.  He  cuts  wood  at  night  for  extra  duty  when  he  mis- 
behaves, and  then  we  take  the  wood  and  give  it  to  needy  families, 
providing  we  can  get  the  Department  of  Social  Services  to  haul  it 
occasionally.  We  try  to  use  ever3rthing. 

Mr.  Price.  When  these  kids  or  young  men  are  finished  with  this 
experience  and  then  go  back  into  their  community,  do  you  find  that 
more  options  are  open  to  them  because  of  this  experience,  or  are 
you  seeing  large  numbers  of  them  not  really  having  very  good  em- 
ployment options,  sort  of  getting  back  into  the  old  patterns?  What 
I  am  asking  is  what  kind  of  job  component  or  training  component 
should  there  be  in  this,  or  is  this  really  the  wrong  program  to  look 
for  that  in? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  there  is  a  place  for  vocational  opportunities. 
I  think  the  program  has  certainly  got  to  be  longer  than  90  days. 
Now  there  are  certainly  options  within  the  system,  I  think,  and  we 
have  talked  about  this.  You  know,  some  of  these  people  who  are 
going,  especially  after  this  new  sentencing  act  comes  into  effect, 
you  know,  there  is  probably  going  to  be  room  for  a  longer  term  type 
boot  camp,  certainly  some  different  things,  some  different  job  re- 
quirements and  I  think  there  is  a  place  for  that.  But  certainly  not 
in  a  90  day  program. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have,  a  lot  of  these  guys  are  working 
when  they  come  in,  on  some  kind  of  job.  But  because  of  the  contact 
that  they  have — and  we  talk  about  follow  up,  and  of  course  the  Di- 
vision of  Prisons  actually  loses  a  little  contact  with  him  because  he 
goes  back  on  probation  and  then  goes  into  the  Probation  Depart- 
ment. But  he  has  to  finish  his  probation.  So  he  is  followed  up  with 
the  probation  officer  and  he  has  to  have  a  job.  Probation  officers 
tell  us  that  they  can  get  them  jobs  much  easier  than  they  can 
somebody  who  has  not  been  through  it,  because  he  has  got  a  little 
manners  and  confidence  and  motivation  and  stuff. 

Mr.  Price.  So  the  boot  camp  experience  gives  them  some  poten- 
tial for  getting  and  holding  those  jobs? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir,  I  honestly  think  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  some  of  them  feel  good  about  themselves. 

Mr.  Price.  And  it  is  not  so  much  the  specific  training  as  much 
as  it  is  the  discipline  and  the  self-respect  that  comes  out  of  this. 
Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Hampton,  do  you  want  to  comment  on  the  place 
this  program  takes  in  the  overall  scheme  of  things  for  the  state? 
How  are  you  evaluating  it  with  the  information  you  have  now,  and 
to  what  extent  do  you  think  it  is  something  we  ought  to  be  replicat- 
ing at  the  national  level? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Well  as  the  Governor  indicated  this  morning,  this 
program,  the  boot  camp  program,  was  part  of  the — or  the  building 
of  additional  boot  camps  was  part  of  his  program  before  the  Gren- 
eral  Assembly  in  the  special  session.  What  we  are  focusing  on  and 
what  the  Ciovemor  is  focusing  on  with  Secretary  Freeman  is  the 
follow  up  component  to  boot  camps.  The  figures  that  we  looked  at 
before  going  into  the  session  suggested  that  while  the  recidivism 
rate — and  I  agree  with  the  Major  in  his  analysis  of  the  recidivism 
rate — ^while  those  numbers  showed  that  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference between  boot  camps  and  regular  commitments,  the  real  de- 
terminant, the  thing  that  makes  the  real  difference  is  the  kind  and 
the  amount  of  follow  up  once  the  person  leaves  the  boot  camp. 

We  think,  in  North  Carolina,  that  boot  camps  work  and  we  are 
prepared  to  invest  and  we  are  going  to  invest  further  in  boot 
camps. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Moran. 

Mr.  Moran.  Let  me  follow  up  on  that  a  little  bit  more.  What  is 
your  background,  Mr.  Taylor?  Do  I  call  you  General  Taylor  or  what 
is  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  did  not  hear. 

Mr.  Moran.  What  is  your  background? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  grew  up  on  the  mill  hill,  went  into  the  military 
for  three  years  and  came  out  and  went  to  work  with  the  Division 
of  Prisons,  been  with  them  29  years. 

Mr.  Moran.  Okay.  How  many  people  do  you  have  in  the  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  room  for  180  trainees  now. 

Mr.  Moran.  Trainees. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  call  them  trainees — clients,  inmates. 

Mr,  Moran.  Young  men,  yeah.  180.  How  many  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  count.  We  are  having  intake 
today,  we  take  in  every  two  weeks,  and  we  are  having  intake 
today.  So  it  would  have  been  probably  140-45  because  we  lose 
some,  but  we  have  room  for  180.  We  just  got  through  expanding, 
I  might  add,  last  week. 

Mr.  Moran.  What  kind  of  a  facility  do  you  use?  It  is  residential, 
so  what — ^where  do  they  reside? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  are  beside  of  a  regular  prison,  we  took  three  of 
the  buildings  that  they  had  minimum  custody  inmates  in,  and  the 
minimum  custody  inmates  were  moved  to  another  facility,  and  it 
is  an  open-bay  dormitory  type,  one  of  them  is.  One  of  them  has 
double  rooms,  but  there  are  no  bars,  no  locks,  the  doors  remain 
open  all  the  time,  the  fence  is  only  locked  at  8:30  at  night. 
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Mr.  MORAN.  But  it  is  a  secure  facility  though. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  MORAN.  You  have  not  had  anybody  escape. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  been  in  prison  too  long — that  is  not  secure, 
no,  sir. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Is  not.  Nobody  has  escaped? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  had,  probably  over  the  last  four 
and  a  half  years,  I  think  we  have  had  eight  or  ten  to  walk  off,  all 
of  them  are  back  in  custody,  did  not  stay  gone  very  long  at  all. 

Mr.  MORAN.  The  classes  have  about  30  per  class? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moran.  You  take  from  all  over  the  state? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moran.  And  the  court  refers  you? 

Mr,  Taylor.  The  judge,  it's  a  condition  of  probation,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moran.  Condition  of  probation.  They  get  probation  if  they  go 
to  boot  camp. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moran.  Up  to  what  age? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Sixteen  through  twenty  five. 

Mr.  Moran.  Sixteen  to  twenty  five. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Through  25,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moran.  Below  that,  they  go  to  a  detention  home,  above  that 
they  have  to  go  on  to  prison? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well  in  North  Carolina,  you  can  come  to  prison  at 
14,  but  that  would  not  likely  be  the  t3T)e  crime  at  14  or  15  that 
a  judge  would  send  to  an  IMPACT  program,  he  would  more  than 
likely  be  a  very,  very  serious  offense  and  would  more  than  likely 
go  to  Morganton.  Under  that,  they  go  to  training  schools,  that  is 
12,  13  and  14  and  15,  depending  on  what  the  crime  is.  Mr.  Jackson 
would  know  more  about  that  than  I  would. 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  correct.  Until  you  are  16  or  through  a  juve- 
nile court  system  we  have  to  ask  that  a  case  be  bound  over.  It  is 
usually  for  crimes  such  as  murder,  rape,  armed  robbery  and  as  the 
Commandant  was  saying,  these  are  not  the  kind  of  crimes  that  a 
judge  would  do  IMPACT. 

Mr.  Moran.  You  do  not  get  murder,  rape  and  armed  robbery.  Do 
you  get  non-violent  offenses,  car  theft,  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mostly.  But  anybody  that  a  judge  places  on  proba- 
tion now  is  eligible  to  come,  and  we  have  had  some  for  man- 
slaughter and  arson,  but  not  very  many. 

Mr.  Moran.  It  is  voluntary? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well 

Mr.  Moran.  They  give  them  the  option. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well  I  do  not  think  the  Constitution  allows  you  to 
do  but  four  things  in  North  Carolina,  you  know,  and  making  him 
take  probation  or  parole  is  not  one  of  them.  So  it  being  a  condition 
of  probation,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  then  it  is  voluntary.  He 
agrees  to  take  the  probation  and  when  he  agrees  to  take  the  proba- 
tion, then  it  is  voluntary. 

Mr.  Moran.  But  the  alternative  is  to  go  to  jail. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moran.  So  it  is  one  or  the  other,  boot  camp  or  jail.  Your 
classes  have  about  30  people  in  them? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  And  it  usually  remains — we  will  lose  five 
to  ten  percent  per  class,  it  averages  running  about  ten  percent  that 
we  lose. 

Mr.  MORAN.  What  do  you  mean  lose? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Behavior,  misconduct,  get  dismissed. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Oh.  You  can  kick  them  out  arbitrarily? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moran.  Where  do  you  get 

Mr.  Taylor.  Arbitrarily  might  not  be  the  real  word,  but  I  do  not 
guess  we  could  get  much  closer. 

Mr.  MORAN.  But  in  your  judgment.  It  is  not  because  of  policies, 
procedures,  regulations,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Taylor.  He  has  to  violate  them  and  I  have  to  justify  it,  but 
yes,  I  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Moran.  But  you  do  not  have  to  go  through  a  lot  of  paper- 
work to  justify  it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moran.  Okay.  Where  do  you  get  the  supervisors? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Probably  the  most  difficult  task  there.  That  is  why 
boot  camps  bigger  is  not  always  better  every  time,  but  the  staff  has 
to  be  one  of  the  most  dedicated,  caring  and  concerned,  trained  and 
disciplined  staff  that  the  state  of  North  Carolina  has,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Again,  I  am  a  little  bit,  you  know,  biased  in  that  area,  but 
these  people 

Mr.  Moran.  Where  do  you  get  them,  military? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  get  them  military,  I  try 

Mr.  Moran.  Teachers? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  some,  yes,  sir.  We  have  got — mostly  we 
look  at  other  prisons  where  we  have  officers  who  have  very,  very 
good  records.  Disciplinary  problems  with  a  staff  member  will  get 
you  removed  from  IMPACT  immediately,  and  it  has  to  be  that  way. 
If  you  are  not  in  charge  of  the  staff,  then  you  certainly  are  not 
going  to  be  in  charge  of  your 

Mr.  Moran.  Do  you  pay  them  more  to  go  to  the  boot  camp,  to 
work  in  the  boot  camp?  What  is  the  average  salary  of  a  supervisor 
in  the  boot  camp? 

Mr.  Taylor.  $19,600  starting.  No,  sir,  that  is  one  of  the  problems 
that  I  have  faced. 

Mr.  Moran.  Yeah.  You  would  like  to  give  a  little  financial  incen- 
tive to  work  in  a  boot  camp. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  Not  to  take  anything  away  from  the  other 
people,  sir,  now  they  have  difficult  tasks,  the  officers  in  other  pris- 
ons have  as  difficult  a  task  in  some  of  the  areas  as  we  do.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  sometimes  think  we  are  blessed  because  we  can 
work  at  a  unit  that  you  can  deal  with  the  people  and  have  some 
results.  And  I  can  imagine  an  officer,  and  having  been  one,  gets 
mighty  down  low  sometimes  when  you  see  the  same  old  revolving 
door,  nothing  you  can  do  about  it.  He  is  back  there,  he  has  got  100 
years,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  him.  They  have  a  whole  lot  of 
stuff  to  put  up  with.  But  yes,  sir,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  give 
an  extra  incentive  to  people  who  do  that. 

Mr.  Moran.  It  is  classroom  training  and  community  service 
work? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MORAN.  Everybody  gets  up  at  the  same  time,  about  6:00  in 
the  morning? 

Mr.  Taylor.  4:30. 

Mr.  Mohan.  4:30.  And  they  work  through  the  day. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mohan.  And  they  get  90  days  and  you  want  to  have  a  longer 
period  time. 

Mr.  Tayloh.  They  get  90  to  120  days.  Actually  we  run  it  on  a 
12  week  cycle.  If  a  guy  does  what  he  ought  to,  he  can  get  out  in 
81  days.  I  probably  had  not  ought  to  tell  Mr.  Jackson  that,  but  he 
can  make  it  in  81  days,  but  he  can  stay  there  120,  depending  on 
him  and  his  actions  and  how  he  does  it.  Now  he  does  eight  hours 
work  every  day,  everybody  works.  And  when  he  comes  in  at  night, 
as  soon  as  he  gets  through  eating,  he  goes  to  chow  and  back  to 
classroom  and  everybody  goes  to  school  two  and  a  half  hours  a 
night.  Everybody  goes  to  class  and  everybody  works. 

Mr.  Mohan.  I  read  your  testimony  so  I  know  how  it  works  for 
kids  that  do  not  have  second  and  tWrd  grade  education.  But  they 
have  to  do  what  the  supervisor  tells  them  or  they  get  bumped  from 
the  program. 

Mr.  Tayloh.  Yes,  sir,  but  not  just  one  time.  You  know,  we  have 
got  points  and 

Mr.  Mohan.  Yeah,  yeah. 

Mr.  Tayloh.  It  is  a  pretty  drawn  out  process  for  them. 

Mr.  Mohan.  It  is  not  zero  tolerance  but  close. 

Mr.  Tayloh.  Right. 

Mr.  Mohan.  Thank  you.  I  am  trying  to  get  such  a  thing  estab- 
lished and  there  is  101  excuses  for  why  they  cannot  do  it,  and  that 
is  why  I  wanted  to  know 

Mr.  Tayloh.  There  is  a  million  and  one,  sir,  but  you  know,  we 
can  find  all  the  people  in  the  world  that  can  tell  you  why  you  can- 
not do  anything,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  find  somebody  tell  you  a  cou- 
ple of  good  reasons  to  do  something. 

Mr.  Mohan.  Yes.  Well  you  do  such  a  good  job  on  public  relations, 
you  could  be  doing  that  full  time,  but  it  is  nice  to  see  that  you  actu- 
ally do  the  work  too.  You  talk  the  talk  and  walk  the  walk. 

Mr.  Tayloh.  We  are  in  the  process  of  discussion,  but  right  now 
I  am  not  doing  much  talking. 

Mr.  Mohan.  Well  you  make  a  tremendously  positive  impression 
for  the  program.  That  is  terrific. 

Let  me  just  ask  Ms.  Smith  quickly,  what  does  the  victims  assist- 
ance  progi-am  think  of  the  new  crime  bill  that  is  being  proposed? 

Ms.  Smith.  After  digesting  lunch  today  and  digesting  our  con- 
versation. Congressman  Moran,  I  probably  would  feel  more  com- 
fortable discussing — our  organization  will  not  take  a  position  on  it. 

Mr.  Mohan.  Okay,  so  you  want — okay. 

Ms.  Smith.  But  personally,  I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  it  with  my  own  Congressman,  Congressman  Price,  at  some 
later  date.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mohan.  Okay,  I  did  not  get  much  out  of  that. 

Okay,  well  I  know  we  are  short  of  time,  but  this  has  been  a  good 
group  here. 

Mr.  Phice.  Let  me  raise  a  couple  more  questions  now  that  we 
have  a  little  time.  I  know  you  have  planes  to  catch  and  we  will  try 
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to  wrap  up,  but  I  did  want  to  turn  to  the  CLEAN  program  and  Ms. 
Halsaver's  experience  with  that. 

You  described  that  as  community  poHcing  at  its  purest  or  at  its 
best.  And  the  way  you  describe  this  program,  it  sounds  Hke  that 
is  indeed  true.  You  are  talking  about  officers  who  are  not  behind 
a  desk  somewhere  or  not  even  in  a  squad  car,  but  out  walking  in 
the  projects,  riding  bicycles  you  say  in  some  cases.  They  are  estab- 
lishing relationships  with  citizens,  so  that  people  can  call  or  page 
their  own  personal  police  officer.  You  say  this  is  a  model  of  how 
we  might  do  things.  How  long  have  you  been  in  police  work? 

Ms.  Halsaver.  Seven  years. 

Mr.  Price.  Seven  years.  So  you  have  had  experience  with  more 
conventional  kinds  of  police  work  as  well  as  with  this  program. 
How  is  this  different?  What  is  really  new  about  this,  what  makes 
you  excited  about  it? 

Ms.  Halsaver.  We  started  our  community  policing  program  in 
1989  and  we  started  full  time  in  1991,  so  I  am  about  three  years 
now  in  community  policing.  Community  policing  is  here  to  stay,  it 
is  a  more  personalized  police  service,  it  is  like  I  guess  back  in  the 
old  days  when  the  police  officer  used  to  walk  the  beat  and  know 
everyone  on  the  block  and  so  forth  like  that. 

Mr.  Price.  Yeah.  In  that  sense,  it  is  not  so  new  after  all,  but 
really  going  back  to  an  earlier  time. 

Ms.  Halsaver.  Yes.  You  gain  a  trust  with  your  residents,  the 
residents  are  more  apt  to  cooperate  with  the  police  department  and 
work  with  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Price.  Does  the  Raleigh  Police  Department  envision  a  good 
deal  more  of  this  activity?  Is  it  something  that  you  are  going  to  try 
to  do  in  other  areas?  What  are  the  funding  implications  of  that? 
Does  it  require  that  you  divert  resources  from  other  uses?  What  is 
the  prospect  for  getting  more  of  this  going  in  the  community,  as- 
suming that  you  think  it  really  works  well. 

Ms.  Halsaver.  Well  right  now,  we  have  eight  officers  and  two 
sergeants.  We  currently  patrol  or  we  currently  have  23  commu- 
nities. We  are  in  such  demand  right  now,  and  every  time  we  get 
more  officers,  we  just  have  more  communities  that  want  the 
CLEAN  unit  to  patrol  in  that  area.  Right  now,  the  new  program 
COMPASS,  community  police  assistance  stations,  is  something  new 
that  the  police  department  has  filed  a  grant  for.  We  have  two  hous- 
ing projects,  two  housing  communities  here  in  Raleigh  that  we 
want  to  put  those  police  mini-stations  into  right  now.  And  that  is 
going  to  be  the  new  program  that  we  have.  And  mini-stations  can 
be  manned  by  two  police  officers,  a  detective  and  a  crime  specialist 
24  hours  a  day.  And  that  will  bring  us  close  to  the  residents  and 
the  residents  close  to  us. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Rieder,  you  were  here  for  part  of  the  morning, 
so 

Mr.  Rieder.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  Oh,  you  did  not  hear  the  testimony?  Well  I  wish  you 
had  heard  the  testimony  this  morning  because  I  think  the  kind  of 
work  you  are  doing  at  Haven  House  is  directly  responsive  to  a  lot 
of  what  we  heard  from  the  young  people  and  also  from  those  work- 
ing with  young  people. 
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It  was  not  entirely  clear  to  me  what  your  mix  of  funding  sources 
has  been. 

Mr.  RiEDER.  The  majority  of  our  funding  comes  from  the  state, 
approximately  22  percent  of  our  funding  is  federal  funding  and 
about  20  percent  is  United  Way  funding. 

Mr.  Price.  And  the  federal  funds  are  from  what  pipeline? 

Mr.  RiEDER.  It  comes  through  Health  and  Human  Services,  ei- 
ther for  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  or  for  transitional 
services,  transitional  living  services  for  homeless  kids. 

Mr.  Price.  All  right,  it  is  Health  and  Human  Services  programs 
rather  than  anything  in  the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  RiEDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  And  the  state  funding,  what  is 

Mr.  RiEDER.  The  state  funding  is  from  two  sources;  one  is  com- 
munity-based alternatives  which  are  state  funds  to  keep  status  of- 
fenders out  of  training  schools  and  delinquents.  And  the  other 
funding  source  is  mental  health.  And  those  two  funding  sources  are 
matched  at  the  local  level  on  a  formula  basis. 

Mr.  Price.  On  the  subject  of  work  with  young  people  and  schools, 
Mr.  Hampton,  I  wanted  to  return  to  you  one  last  time  because  I 
know  that  has  been  a  major  concern  of  yours.  And  you  were  here 
to  hear  the  testimony  this  morning. 

I  assure  you,  we  are  going  to  untangle  that  North  Carolina 
school  violence  grant  that  you  mentioned,  but  beyond  that,  I  won- 
der what  your  priorities  are  in  the  area  of  school  violence  and  what 
efforts  you  hope  to  get  underway. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  diverge  one 
minute  on  community  policing. 

You  heard,  I  think,  from  Ms.  Cole  this  morning  that  in  May  we 
will  be  sponsoring  with  the  LECCs  a  statewide  conference  on  com- 
munity policing  in  North  Carolina  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 
Congressman,  is  to  spread  the  word  in  terms  of  community  polic- 
ing. We  want  to  make  sure  that  we  all  have  the  same  concept  in 
mind  when  we  talk  about  community  policing.  We  would  like  to  see 
and  I  think  the  Governor  is  going  to  emphasize  that  it  is  time  for 
North  Carolina  police  departments  to  start  looking  at  developing 
comprehensive  community  policing  programs,  programs  which  in- 
volve entire  departments  and  entire  communities.  The  programs 
we  have  looked  at  across  the  country  have  shown  tremendous  re- 
sults. The  city  of  Philadelphia  reduced  its  crime  rate  25  percent  in 
three  years.  The  site  specific  programs  we  have  funded  with  Byrne 
formula  money  across  the  state  of  North  Carolina  have  shown  tre- 
mendous results.  In  the  city  of  Greensboro,  we  funded  what  we  call 
police  neighborhood  resource  centers  in  the  public  housing  commu- 
nities, which  is  what  Raleigh  wants  to  do.  And  a  year  after  we 
started  those  resource  centers,  the  crime  rate  in  the  public  housing 
communities  where  those  centers  are  located  is  lower  than  the 
crime  rate  in  the  surrounding  communities,  complete  reversal  of 
what  had  occurred  earlier. 

Community  oriented  policing  is  a  new  concept  that  has  remnants 
of  the  old  notion  of  police  officers  walking  the  beat,  but  it  is  actu- 
ally a  proactive  method  of  police  work.  It  gets  the  police  officer  in- 
volved with  the  community  and  the  community  involved  with  the 
police  officer.  There  is  an  active  partnership,  an  active  exchange. 
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and  the  effort  is  to  reduce  and  prevent  crime,  not  solve  it.  We  real- 
ize that  crime  is  going  to  occur,  we  know  that  is  going  to  happen. 
It  is  not  an  effort  to  take  every  officer  out  of  a  police  car,  we  know 
that  we  will  need  reactive  forces.  But  it  is  an  effort  to  be  more 
proactive  in  the  way  we  approach  dealing  with  crime  in  our  com- 
munities. 

Last  year,  Grovernor  Hunt  appointed  me,  the  Attorney  Greneral 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  a  School  Violence 
Task  Force  and  he  gave  us  all  of  90  days  to  report  back  to  him  on 
the  status  of  violence  in  the  schools  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  pro- 
vide him  with  specific  recommendations  which  he  wanted  to  carry 
to  the  General  Assembly  during  its  long  session. 

We  traveled  across  the  state  of  North  Carolina  and  we  heard 
from  teachers,  school  administrators,  parents  and  students  and  we 
went  back  to  the  Governor  and  we  made  the  recommendations  to 
him.  Attorney  Greneral  Easley  spoke  about  some  of  the  changes 
that  occurred  in  the  law  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations.  The 
General  Assembly  also  put  up  $5  million  for  school  violence 
projects  in  North  Carolina  and  we  used  a  million  dollars  of  the 
Byrne  fund  money  to  accompany  that  $5  million.  So  we  had  $6  mil- 
lion in  funds  that  we  made  available  to  local  school  districts  to  ad- 
dress local  school  violence  problems. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  that  funding,  each  school  district  had  to 
set  up  a  school  violence  task  force  and  there  were  statutorily  re- 
quired members  of  that  task  force,  which  included  the  local  police, 
the  sheriff  and  others.  Those  task  forces  had  to  be  set  up,  they  had 
to  develop  a  grant  proposal  which  was  submitted  simultaneously  to 
the  Governor's  Crime  Commission  and  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

As  I  said,  we  spent  $6  million,  or  we  granted  $6  million  in  state 
and  federal  funds  across  the  state  of  North  Carolina  to  address 
local  problems.  We  funded  school  resource  officers,  mediation  pro- 
grams, we  funded  after-school  programs,  various  kinds  of  pro- 
grams. There  was  some  alternative  school  money  that  came  from 
DPI.  Most  of  the  money  from  the  Gk)vernor's  Crime  Commission, 
from  the  Byrne  formula  grant  program  was  devoted  to  providing 
school  resource  officers  and  law  enforcement  related  items. 

We  are  taking  the  problem  of  school  violence  in  North  Carolina 
very  seriously.  The  Robeson  County  project,  for  example,  involves 
not  only  the  school  resource  officer  or  involves  the  school  resource 
officer  not  only  in  problems  which  occur  at  school,  but  problefns 
which  occur  in  the  community  also.  We  have  taken  the  position  in 
this  state  and  I  think  the  GrOvernor  has  made  this  clear,  that  we 
recognize  that  violence  in  the  schools  is  nothing  more  than  a  carry- 
over of  violence  in  the  community.  We  decided  to  draw  a  line,  how- 
ever, and  to  address  the  problem  in  the  schools,  and  now  we  are 
focusing  our  attention  on  going  back  to  the  communities. 

And  the  Robeson  County  project  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
that  can  be  done.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  have  shown  in  Robeson 
County  a  50  percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  students  or  the 
number  of  juveniles  referred  to  the  training  schools  of  this  state 
from  that  county  as  a  result  of  that  task  force  being  in  place.  They 
work  as  school  resource  officers,  they  work  as  a  juvenile  justice 
task  force,  working  all  over  the  county.  They  are  not  limited  by 
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local  jurisdictional  lines.  They  serve  as  a  resource  to  each  depart- 
ment and  each  community,  and  they  really  work  with  these  kids. 
And  some  of  the  things  they  do  remind  me  of  the  way  we  used  to 
do  things,  you  know,  when  you  and  I  were  growing  up.  My  father 
was  a  police  officer,  so  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  me 
was  that  somebody  would  tell  him,  but  with  many  of  my  friends 
it  was  the  same  sort  of  thing,  we  knew  the  police  officers,  they 
knew  us.  These  officers  have  gotten  out  into  the  community,  they 
go  out,  they  know  these  kids,  they  know  who  is  doing  what  and 
they  use  intervention  methods.  Not  every  person  they  come  into 
contact  with  ends  up  being  referred  to  juvenile  court.  They  inter- 
vene effectively  with  these  children,  and  it  has  made  a  difference 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  cases  referred  to  juvenile  court  and  the 
number  of  cases  that  are  referred  to  training  schools. 

Mr.  Price.  Good,  thank  you. 

Ms.  Smith,  I  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  about  your  views  on 
the  crime  bill  and  with  anyone  else  who  has  views  to  express. 
There  are  very  few  people  who  do  not  have  some  views  on  the 
pending  crime  bill!  Of  course  that  is  not  what  this  hearing  today 
is  about,  but  nonetheless  many  of  these  topics  have  naturally  come 
into  the  discussion,  as  one  would  expect. 

Ms.  Sheppard,  let  me  just  comment  along  those  lines  that  you 
might  particularly  find  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  crime  bill  be- 
cause the  kind  of  broadening  of  authority  that  I  believe  you  are 
asking  for  is  contained  there.  The  bill  contains  a  program  of  federal 
support  to  state  and  local  governments  to  reduce  violence  against 
women  that  goes  far  beyond  the  kinds  of  limited  purpose  grants 
you  have  described.  Interstate  domestic  violence  and  interstate 
stalking  would  be  made  federal  crimes,  which  we  would  hope  then 
would  serve  as  a  model  for  the  states  who  have  not  moved  on  these 
matters.  The  bill  supports  domestic  violence  hot  lines'  education 
and  training  for  judges  and  other  court  personnel  in  handling  cases 
of  violence  against  women,  and  so  forth.  I  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  this  bill  that  addresses  your  concerns  specifically  and  I 
would  welcome  your  reactions  as  the  bill  moves  along. 

Mr.  Jackson,  I  want  to  close  with  you.  I  was  impressed  very 
much  with  your  testimony  about  the  progress  you  have  made  with 
this  dangerous  offender  task  force.  Whatever  we  do  in  the  area  of 
prevention  and  outreach,  we  know  that  we  do  have  some  truly  dan- 
gerous offenders  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  effectively, 
and  you  have  moved  in  this  city  to  do  that. 

I  want  to  ask  you  too  a  question  about  the  interface  with  federal 
efforts.  I  am  not  sure  you  heard  the  testimony  this  morning  from 
the  sheriffs  and  the  police  chief  at  the  University,  but  in  all  of 
those  cases,  they  talked  about  how  there  was  some  discretion  with 
some  offenses  as  to  whether  they  pulled  in  the  federal  authorities 
or  not.  The  chief  over  at  the  University,  for  example,  was  talking 
about  a  case  that  she  undertook  along  with  the  ATF's  Operation 
Trigger  Lock  and  how  going  federal,  so  to  speak,  in  that  instance 
enabled  her  to  obtain  a  longer  sentence  and  a  tougher  sanction. 

What  kind  of  relationship  do  you  have  with  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office,  with  other  federal  authorities  that  let  you  make  maximum 
use  of  their  resources  as  well  as  your  own? 
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Mr.  Jackson.  Well  we  have  a  very  good  relationship  in  Wake 
County.  We  have  approximately  22  independent  local  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  here.  I  can  include  in  that  the  SBI,  Raleigh  Police 
Department  and  other  small  municipalities.  We  have  formed  task 
forces  not  only  among  the  towns  and  communities  here,  but  also 
with  the  federal  government  in  working  with  cases,  especially  in 
the  area  of  drug  enforcement. 

We  have  what  I  would  describe  as  a  great  working  relationship 
with  the  U.S.  Attorney  here,  including  dealing  with  Janice  Cole 
this  morning,  we  have  recently  embarked  upon  an  agreement  be- 
tween each  other  on  how  we  are  going  to  prosecute  bank  robberies. 
Of  course,  you  have  heard  that  there  are  so  many  more  going  on. 
It  is  usually  easier  for  our  local  people,  especially  in  Wake  County, 
to  investigate  those  rather  than  calling  in  the  FBI  investigation,  so 
overall,  Congressman,  I  would  say  that  we  work  very  well  with  the 
federal  people  here. 

Mr.  Price.  Well  this  has  been  a  good  panel,  a  very  diverse  panel 
with  lots  of  experiences  that  we  can  draw  on  and  learn  from.  I  ap- 
preciate the  time  you  have  taken  to  be  here  and  to  help  us  figure 
out  what  our  priorities  ought  to  be.  I  think  this  has  been  a  very 
good  day  overall,  and  we  leave  it  much  better  informed.  We  do  not 
leave  it  with  any  more  funds,  unfortunately,  but  actually  with  a 
more  acute  sense  of  just  how  much  we  need  to  do  and  maybe  even 
some  renewed  frustrations  as  to  how  we  cannot  do  all  that  we 
would  like.  But  you  have  helped  us  get  a  fix  on  the  problems  here 
in  North  Carolina  and  some  of  the  possible  solutions,  and  for  that 
I  am  grateful  to  you  and  the  other  witnesses  that  have  helped  us 
make  this  day  a  very  useful  exercise. 

The  Subcommittee  is  adjourned. 
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